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The Personalist 

Volume I APRIL 1920 Number 1 



CAN CIVILIZATION BECOME CHRISTIAN 

RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The crusades marked the break-up of an institutional- 
ized and provincial world, the limit of a culture character- 
istically Roman. In politics, the crusades, the resort of 
kings to further the monarchical system, were the begin- 
nings of a movement that ended far off in a high tide of 
democracy. Intended to increase the power and authority 
of the church they introduced a liberalizing movement that 
resulted in the Reformation. Entered upon in a blind 
and dogmatic devotion they prepared the way for the re- 
vival of learning and gave to science its early impetus. 
In a day when philosophy was scholastic and pedantic were 
sown the seeds destined to revolutionize philosophical sys- 
tems. Indeed the perspective of history will show that 
many of the movements of the latest century had their 
roots in the results that grew out of the greatest previous 
world upheaval, the crusades. As one can best compare 
mountain range with mountain range by ascending the 
highest peaks so it may be possible to get light on the 
present situation by considering the developments that 
came from that far-off time. 
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Of these various developments commonly known as the 
Renaissance the deeper movements came to the later 
flowering. The period of revolution in government and 
of the enlightenment in philosophy was really the after- 
flowering of the earlier efforts. 

The whole movement from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries is the story of a developing individualism, 
which sprang from the revival of the Hellenistic spirit. It 
represents the breaking away from cramping institution- 
alized forms, the protest of the individual against tyranni- 
cal dominance and over-lordship of every kind. It nursed 
the dream that the largest good to the whole could come 
only out of the largest development of the individual. 
Hence it was a movement of vast significance in historical 
results. Upon its doctrine and achievements have been 
built some of the most precious accomplishments of so- 
ciety. 

Rousseau may be named as the chief spokesman for in- 
dividualism in its late political evolution. He represented 
that mighty political revulsion which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of independence in America and culminated in a 
new democracy in Europe. 

Nor was Rousseau's influence confined to the realm of 
politics. He gave a tremendous impetus to the romantic 
movement in literature. A prevailing passion of his age 
was the passion for self-expression. Stress was laid upon 
personal meditation, reflection, and experience altogether 
out of proportion to their real value. The writing of 
journals became a common literary occupation. Out of 
this grew an over-valuation of both the cultural and relig- 
ious worth of these inner experiences. One most pro- 
foundly influenced was the poet Goethe. His life story 
became one of an effort for individual development at any 
moral cost. The end of emotional attainment was held to 
justify the means, with the result that morals, religion, and 
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the sense of honor were sacrificed to individual culture. 
We note in Groethe the beginning of that process which has 
so profoundly influenced the literature of the nineteenth 
century and which has given us Nietzsche and the contem- 
porary doctrine of the Superman. 

Rousseau's Emile became the basis of an individualistic 
theory of education which is a widely prevailing standard 
in the educational system of today. Its development has 
been attended by an ever increasing secularization of edu- 
cation. Worse than that, the place of morality and re- 
ligion in cultural development has not only been ignored, 
in too many quarters it has become educational anathema. 
It has been dubbed unscientific and a prejudice has been 
created against it. Pure culture has been held as not only 
complete when separated from deep religious sentiment, 
but religious sentiment has been widely held as incompat- 
ible with deep culture or with scientific attainment. The 
influence of individualism in education has run the limit of 
its progress in the Prussian Kultur, and has exerted a 
marked influence in many institutions of learning. 

On the ethical side the progress of individualism was 
strangely influenced from behind its own age. Spinoza 
was scarcely known for a hundred years after his work 
was done. That he then became a power was largely due 
to the resurrection of his system by Herder and its accept- 
ance by Goethe. Spinoza's doctrine that we become one 
with God by an act of reason became the key-note of 
Goethe's Faust. Whatever increases the understanding 
or is useful to the individual cultural development is mor- 
ally good. According to this ethic, pity, shame, remorse, 
repentance are but vices that repeat the offense. One 
who regrets an evil past is weak and conscious of his 
weakness. The will to knowledge and to power are the 
moving impulses of great characters. Thus was injected 
into the world of education, art and literature that subtle 
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poison which has embarrassed individualism with an in- 
tolerable burden. 

This ethical development might have been far more 
wide-spread among the nations of democracy had there 
not been another movement contemporaneous with it and 
which prospered on the soil of individualism. This move- 
ment was religious, and though commonly identified with 
the name of Wesley, has permeated all surviving forms of 
Christianity. It turned the wine of the new enthusiasm 
for individualism into new religious wine-flasks. Great 
emphasis was placed upon individual internal experience 
and upon individual culture. While no doubt this led to 
many excesses and to some misunderstanding of religious 
reality, it had the balance wheel of moral and religious 
devotion which kept it from running into a pure selfish- 
ness like that of Super-manism. When eventual history 
comes to be written it will be discovered as an inestimable 
influence in individual restraint, and in the moralization 
and strengthening of free institutions. Had it not been 
for this deeper religious influence running parallel with 
the movement of individualism, individualism could have 
accomplished little for democracy but ruin. Democracy 
without moral and spiritual restraint is impossible, and has 
been so demonstrated from the time of the excesses of the 
Reign of Terror to the exaltation of Russian Bolshevism. 
True democracy means self-government and self-govern- 
ment is impossible without the presence in the individual 
of restraining moral and spiritual influences. 

In science, individualism has manifested itself in the 
emphasis upon the empirical method. Each individual can 
conduct his own experiment, and his experience becomes 
the ultimate word for science. The tendency has been to 
protest against the restraining influence of any unity or 
system and to emphasize the pluralistic view of life. The 
extreme of this development is to be seen in men of the 
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type of Haeckel, and in many unjustified claims of mod- 
em materialistic science. 

In philosophy, the movement has been along the lines 
of empiricism, realism, positivism, and intellectual skep- 
ticism. A persistent attempt has been made to clear the 
philosophical field of all religious and theistic implications 
in an effort to be more scientific. The result has been an 
inadequate and one-sided view of the human personality. 
Viewed as a mere receptacle for material and outward 
born impulses, or at best a conglomeration of reactions, 
the individual has become in philosophic thought little else 
than an automaton incapable of moral action and passing 
on the exact ratio of impressions received. 

With such an interpretation of the person it is easy to 
arrive at a perverted view of individual culture, such as 
possessed the minds of many of the early and late roman- 
ticists. The emphasis on the evolutionary theory seemed 
to put the weightier elements of development beyond the 
power of individual responsibility. It further laid great 
stress upon the development of the individual as the goal 
of all progress. While it exalted the development of in- 
dividuals it likewise taught that less fortunate forms must 
perish to create the typical man. If one were, then, a 
"free-spirit," typical man, or "Super-man" there should 
be no distress at the suffering of the less perfect for one's 
own better advancement and deeper culture. One needed 
only a certain egotistic assurance that he was of the 
"Super-man" type, and all the world was to lie like an 
oyster at his feet, to be opened and swallowed at his 
pleasure. 

It does not take such an individualism long even though 
it start from a socialistic standpoint, to become the nar- 
rowest and meanest kind of an autocracy. It may be the 
autocracy of class, of birth, of education, of religious be- 
liefs, or even of the proletarian. Its significant mark is 
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that its hand is set against all other classes; its dream is 
of individual preferment and exaltation. Its hope is the 
renovation of the world by the subjection of all other wills 
to its own. Its weakness is in its selfishness. In the 
name of individualistic development the greatest crimes 
have been and are being committed. The only reason that 
such a theory can blind the hearts of men is because they 
fail to take into account the reality of moral and spiritual 
values. An aestheticism which leads the poet or artist to 
plunge into moral excesses for their cultural value over- 
looks the fact that any moral excess removes the fineness 
and delicacy which alone can make art or poetry great. A 
culture which is built up at the expense of toil and hard- 
ship on the part of forgotten multitudes is a false culture 
which carries with it its own curse and its own undoing. 

It is not strange that the individualistic theory of cul- 
ture should eventuate in the immoral and perverted doc- 
trines of Nietzsche and that these, in a land where all 
scientific and cultural attainments have for many years 
been divorced from the deeper religious and even moral 
elements, should yield a fruitage of barbarity that has 
shocked the whole world. Such is the outcome of a mor- 
ally untempered individualism. 

At the present moment, the fitful gleams of a better 
spirit that showed amid the flames of war, in self-denial, 
comradeship, and sacrifice for the common good seem to 
have gone out in the darkness of a turbulent social night. 
Men who but lately fought their way from tyranny seem 
now under the form of Bolshevism desirous of inflicting 
upon others a deeper slavery than that from which they 
themselves have sought escape. 

Will the reaction which ever follows in the train of 
violence bind more firmly the hands of selfish individual- 
ism — shall we go forward to out-and-out anarchy, or can 
the way to a new freedom be won by the coming of a 
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hitherto scorned and neglected principle. 

The outcome of the Roman culture was an institution- 
alism which subordinated the individual without his con- 
sent. The outcome of the Hellenic culture which has held 
the stage since the Renaissance has subordinated the in- 
stitution to the individual. May not the hidden demand 
of the times be an individual who freely contributes his 
best for the making of humanity? 

It has been shown that individualism cannot yield the 
highest culture because there is in it that element which 
is hostile to self-discipline. The individual is forever mis- 
using his freedom. What hope for new development in 
the world can there be except in the discovery by wide 
masses of men that life becomes great, cultured and joy- 
ous only as it forwards the general welfare. If man has 
gained his unquestioned right to take his life, that is to 
be master of it, is not the next step in moral progress the 
free and joyous laying down of life for the common good ? 

In other words, may not the culture of individualism 
found in the end to wreck itself by its principle of selfish- 
ness give way to the higher culture of personalism? 

The dominant principle of personalism is the dependence 
of individual culture upon the moral and spiritual values. 
Recognition is given to the fact that any culture which 
lacks these is lacking in essential humanity and cannot 
possess a permanent influence over men. 

In the following out of tliis higher individualism it may 
be necessary for the individual to make the utmost sacrifice 
of material advantage in order that he may seize upon the 
finer gifts which are possible to human personality. He 
may need to sink his individuality in a higher good in order 
to rise to the heights of personal attainment. The pos- 
session of life itself, often held to be the highest good, is 
seen by personalism to be inferior to the possession, say, 
of one's honor, or integrity, or self respect. Moreover, if 
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the well-being of the many demands the self-sacrifice of 
the individual, the individual reaches his highest possible 
development by joyful self-surrender. If to be loyal to 
the highest principles of morality it is necessary to lay 
down one's life, one by that very act does the thing of 
greatest cultural value to himself. If, on the other hand, 
one is to save his life by dishonor, by treason to the moral 
welfare of himself or others, life would be of little value 
because unfaithful to those higher interests which alone 
give it permanent significance. The truth is beautifully 
expressed in Emer§on's lines for the soldier's monument 
in Cambridge ; 

Tis man's perdition to be safe. 
When for the truth he ought to die. 

In personalism the value of individual culture is not over- 
looked. It is simply carried to the higher realm of action 
and here the highest values can be attained only by the 
highest self-forgetfulness. The culture of personalism 
leaves no bad taste in the mouth, no pangs or heart-break 
for others, no blasting or festering trail of evil behind it. 
It is as benevolent in the general culture as it is in that of 
the individual. 

Never in the history of the world has the battle been so 
clearly drawn between these conflicting ideals of life. 
Individualism with its exaltation of individual prefer- 
ment at the expense of the many, with its ethical doctrine 
that whatever is useful in furthering its culture is morally 
justified, with its scorn of the weak and helpless as beyond 
the pale of its care and responsibility, with its disregard 
for and skepticism toward all spiritual values, is lined up 
in a great world conflict against all who believe in the 
inviolable human rights of the last and feeblest in the 
social structure. 
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The personalists^ despite their philosophy, their previous 
condition of cultural servitude, and their previous deVotion 
to individualistic theories are seeing with new vision that 
no elements are cultural unless they include the well-being 
of all. The swift lesson is now being taught a slow mov- 
ing world that when the fundamental human rights of 
one are menaced the rights of all are endangered. And, 
better than this, vast multitudes have learned how sweet 
and beautiful it is to lay down one's life not only for one's 
cotmtry, but for righteousness in the earth, and for the 
coming Kingdom of God. And just in the measure that 
men are counting not their lives dear unto themselves in 
that same measure do they experience the coming of the 
real Super-man — ^the man who can lay down his life for 
his friends. 

One would be bold indeed who would propose the solu- 
tion of the dark problem of evil, and offer a principle on 
which alone permanent institutions of society may be or- 
ganized. Yet in these trying days gleams of light are 
coming to illuminate our way. Not that they have been 
wanting to other days, but that those which come now arc 
very practical and very personal. We can see how a crisis 
has been brought upon the world in which if the things 
dearest to civilization are to be saved many men must vol- 
untarily lay down life. Values superior to life itself have 
arisen above the horizon of the average human thought. 
What man in the days just gone was so thoughtless as not 
to prefer his son dead upon the field of honor to having 
him a slacker and a sneak — ^willing to live and prosper 
through the sacrifice of the noble and brave. 

It is impossible that some other lessons of life should 
fail to follow in the train of this recognition. In days of 
luxury, comfort, and independence it was easy to listen 
to the devil of a selfish individualism. One could so easily 
shut one's ears to the sufferings and injustices of the mul- 
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titudes. One's personal comfort was so important that 
any demand of humanity or religion which broke in upon 
it was considered preposterous. That one should endan- 
ger his life for others was the brave act of a fool. At 
the same time we were obsessed by a fear of suffering and 
were crying out against a world of pain, demanding that 
the theists show us the solution of the problem of evil or 
cease prating about a good God. 

In the meantime we are coming to see that the respon- 
sibility for the greatest suffering of these times, suffer- 
ings that make those of other days seem insignificant, are 
not the work of God, but of evil and selfish men the world 
over. Just as the real evil of the world is seen to be the 
result of an unholy, lustful, and greedy individualism, we 
are beginning to see likewise that it can be done away 
and an age of peace brought in only as men are willing to 
give up everything material for the greatness of a spirit- 
ual ideal. 

There is in this fact also a suggestion for the solution of 
the problem of evil so far as it touches the individual. 
The individual can make the pains and sufferings of life 
yield him a rich treasure of personal and spiritual attain- 
ment, according to the spirit in which he meets them. 
Death itself may become but the glory which consum- 
mates his earthly career. 

So much for the individual solution ! Where it touches 
the wider ranges of society it is not so easy. There is 
much of mystery and darkness. Heavy responsibilities 
are thrust upon God — why did he make a world of men 
who could will to evil and to involve the innocent in suf- 
fering? Two considerations arrest the attention and con- 
strain us at least to withhold judgment. The first is 
whether there would be any reality or value to moral free- 
dom if evil were impossible. The second consideration 
regards the part of God in the matter. Suppose it be 
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discovered that this life of moral possibility is the superior 
goal of creation, and that in order to create men in his own 
spiritual likeness he has himself been willing to partake in 
their suffering? If the concrete solution of the problem 
of evil is to be fotmd in the individual attitude toward the 
woes of life through a spiritual self-mastery that glorifies 
all, then the endurance of the cross by the Master and 
Creator of life himself must furnish the philosophical and 
theological justification of an uncompleted world. 

If the world is to move forward to a better day it can 
only be by an advance from a selfish individualism toward 
an altruism which brings the highest development of per- 
sonality. 

The new day can come only as the way to it is made 
by individuals who look upon life from the attitude of the 
Man of Nazareth to whom the way of the Cross was the 
way of culture and of power. 

I never choose the better part 
Until I set the cross up in my heart. 

The world civilization has been Roman and it has been 
Greek. Can it yet be Christian ? 
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A GROUP OF AMERICAN IDEAJLISTS 

JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 



Few teachers of philosophy are widely known beyond 
the bounds of their own profession and seat of instruc- 
tion. Yet their influence is exerted upon minds of such a 
type and at such a period of life that, quietly but forma- 
tively, it enters into productive personalities and through 
them passes into the common life. A large degree of 
honor and gratitude is due to a group of able philosophical 
teachers in the history of our American colleges and uni- 
versities which is almost coterminous with the large num- 
ber of institutions of higher learning scattered through- 
out the land. 

The brief sketches which follow will serve to indicate 
the character and quality of the teaching of this company 
of men and something of the contribution which they have 
made to the spiritual ideals of the nation. 

I. 

Not many teachers in this country have done as much 
for philosophy as well as for his pupils as Professor G. S. 
Morris, for many years professor of philosophy at Michi- 
gan University. 

George Sylvester Morri§ was born at Norwich, Ver- 
mont, November 15, 1840, and died at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, March 23, 1889.* He was a true son of New Eng- 

The admirable biography of Professor Morris by Professor R. M. 
Wenley (Universitv of Michigan Publications, 1917) to which I am indebted 
for the material of this sketch is an example of what should be done in the 
case of other of our philosophers. 
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land Congregationalism, acquisitive, conscientious, relig- 
ious. His mind and heart were early set toward the min- 
istry, and after graduating from Dartmouth College in 
i86i — followed by a two years' service in the Union Army 
and a year of tutorship at Dartmouth College — ^he entered 
Union Theological Seminary. Here began a period of 
questioning — ^the first waves of the sea of doubt which 
was surging in upon the youth of that period, and a turn- 
ing toward philosophy as the means by which these prob- 
lems might be met. Leaving the seminary midway in his 
course, upon the advice of that broad-minded member of 
the faculty. Professor Henry B. Smith, Morris went to 
Germany and spent several years in the study of philos- 
ophy under Ulrici, Trendelenberg and others. Upon his 
return, while awaiting an appointment to teach, and in 
the initial years of his work in Michigan University — to 
which he was called in 1870 as professor of Modem Lan- 
guages and Literature — ^he went through a severe mental 
struggle in the effort to adjust the pressure of the incom- 
ing scientific and religious ideas to his early faith. Grad- 
ually he won through to a clear and tested unity of thought, 
philosophical and religious. Upon his appointment to the 
position of Lecturer in Philosophy at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and to the Chair of Ethics at Michigan he soon 
began to gain a widening influence. Before his death he 
had become "one of the chief philosophical teachers of 
America."* 

The quality and extent of the influence of Professor 
Morris over his pupils was due, ^s his biographer makes 
clear, to the strength and earnestness of his convictions as 
well as to the clarity'of his thinking and the charm of his 
expression. "In him religious faith and philosophic 
knowledge was one — ^vitally and indistinguishably one," 

*». Macbride Sterrett, (Op. cit., p. 296). 
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his pupil John Dewey said of him/ This judgment of 
Professor Dewey reflects his own statement : "The philo- 
sophical and the religious conception run hand in hand." 

The first volume of Professor Morris — aside from his 
translation of Ueberweg's History of Philosophy (1872) 
was "British Thought and Thinkers" (1880), a searching 
criticism of the materialistic features of British philos- 
ophy. His second volume was entitled "Kant's Critique 
of Pure Reason: A Critical Exposition" (1882), a work 
of blended interpretation and criticism. It reveals the 
Hegelian trend of his thinking and leaves the hesitant 
Kant far behind in its conception of Grod, who is here 
lermed the Larger Self. 

This larger self is divine, it is universal, living, 
effective reason, it is absolute Spirit. The individ- 
ual's sufficiency "to think anything of himself" is, 
thus, of God. It comes from his participation in a 
light which can be, in its completeness, no less all- 
embracing and all-creative than divine reason.* 

In this third volume "Philosophy and Christianity," the 
Ely Lectures of Union Theological Seminary (1883), we 
have what is unquestionably one of the few successful at- 
tempts in the history of American philosophy to interpret 
the philosophical meaning and significance of Christianity. 
This is done on the basis of the Hegelian metaphysic which 
lends itself with almost too great ease to this purpose. 
The discussion is free and original and is accompanied by 
a sympathetic and untrammeled use and interpretation of 
Biblical passages by no means common in philosophical 
literature. The point of view is colored by the Hegelian 
idea of faith as "abbreviated knowledge" — rather than 

'Professor Morris took an active part in church life. He was confirmed 
in St. Andrew's Episcopal Church in Ann Arbor in 1873, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ time of 
his death was senior warden. 

*Wenley, Op. cit, p. 269. 
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adventurous knowledge — ^but this depreciation of religious 
knowledge is not pressed into the service of pure intellect- 
nalism, as it is in extreme Hegelianism. Strong emphasis 
is laid upon personality. 

What man, therefore, through his personality, is 
finitely, imperfectly, dependently, that God — ^the Ab- 
solute — ^is infinitely, perfectly, independently. . . . 
Upon any other than the spiritualistic (and experi- 
mental) view of the nature of absolute being, the plu- 
rality of particular, finite existence is reduced to the 
rank of a mere insubstantial phenomenon, or of a 
mere irresponsible ^bubble on the ocean of existence' 
as pantheists like to express it.* 

Such assertions make it evident that the author's Hegel- 
ianism was by no means controlling or restrictive. In- 
deed, as Professor Dewey writes of him : "His adherence 
to Hegel (I feel quite sure) was because Hegel had dem- 
onstrated to him, in a great variety of fields of experience, 
the supreme reality of this principle of a living unity main- 
taining itself through the medium of differences and dis- 
tinctions."* 

Perhaps the most significant fact in this comprehensive 
study of Christianity is the complete accord of the lecturer 
with the Christocentric conception of Christianity. This 
appears in such passages as the following : 

That the subject-matter of this knowledge (of God 
and Eternal Life) is written in infinitely larger, more 
legible and unmistakable characters 'in the face of 
Jesus Christ' than anywhere else, I do not hesitate, in 
the name of Philosophy, to assert.' 

Referring to Paul's enthusiastic affirA*iation: "In him 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge," he 
remarks : 

'P. 88. •Wenley, Op. cit. p. 317. 'P, 269. 
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That this saying of St. Paul is a true one, that 
Christ is indeed *the Truth' that the spiritual knowl- 
edge of him is the key to all absolute intelligence, and 
that in this knowledge lies the indispensable way to 
man's perfection, to his true, self-mastering Freedom 
and to eternal Life, — of all this I am profoundly con- 
vinced.* 

Such a volume as this makes one wish that the author's 
desire might have been fulfilled : "I wish I had two lives, 
one to devote to Philosophy, the other to Theology J 
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11. 

Another of the finest American exponents of idealism 
was Henry A. P. Torrey, for thirty-two years (1868- 
1902) professor of philosophy in the University of Ver- 
mont. In many respects Professor Torrey resembled Pro- 
fessor Morris. Their faces showed the same intellectual 
refinement, the same courage, gentleness and high pur- 
poses. He, too, studied at Union Theological Seminary, 
completing his course in 1864 and was for three years 
thereafter pastor of the Congregational church at Ver- 
gennes, Vermont. Thence by reason of inherent fitness, 
readily discernible, he was called to his professorship. 
Upon assuming his post he at once plunged into a study 
of Kant in the original and by virtue of a philosophic mind 
and a native aptitude for teaching, fitted himself to become 
one of those rare benefactors who, as has been said of him, 
"teach their pupils not only to know but to become." 

Professor Torrey published very little with the excep- 
tion of a translation and selection of Descartes' works, 
whose fine quality was widely recognized. In the year 
1885, however, he wrote for the Andover Review a series 
of three articles on "The Theodicee of Leibnitz," which 

•p. 275. •Wcnley. Op. cit., p. 174. 
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constitute a contribution to the literature of philosophy by 
no means slight. They reveal the rare power of careful 
analysis and explication which his students found in him, 
as well as what has been well termed the "judicial charac- 
ter of his mind/' 

Reticent and conservative as he customarily was in stat- 
ing his own philosophical convictions, at the conclusion of 
these papers he expresses himself in no uncertain tone in 
favor of the validity of the truth of intuition, thus aligning 
himself, though with entire independence, with his prede- 
cessor, James Marsh, and the "Burlington philosophy/' 
The way in which this conclusion is reached is characteris- 
tic. Having made a clear and careful study of the Theo- 
dicee and having pointed out the challenging fact that there 
is a problem of evil, but no problem of good — ^good excit- 
ing no surprise and demanding no explanation — ^he con- 
tinues : 

When hard pressed by the difficulties which arise 
from the presence of evil, we accordingly betake our- 
selves to the shelter and illumination which our moral 
intuitions afford. We decline to pass judgment on 
what takes place in the sphere of perception and expe- 
rience without taking into account what is necessarily 
and eternally true. The good is supreme in idea, and 
what is supreme ideally shall prove itself supreme in 
reality. . . . That what is true for intuition shall be- 
come true for perception, that what is in its own na- 
ture real and supreme shall finally assert its truth and 
reveal its supremacy in the sphere of experience, is not 
merely the hope, but the indestructible belief of the 
human heart. This is affirmation, indeed, and not 
argument, but it is, nevertheless, rational, for it is 
affirmation of the same sort as that upon which all 
reasoning finally rests. ^® 

Here is a perspicuous glimpse into Professor Torrey's 
careful and mature conception of truth and into the work- 
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ing of his mind. He was not only an intuitionist, but in 
his own guarded and reserved way, a mystic. He did not 
have to struggle with doubt, or to win his faith by a slow 
and painful process, as did Professor Morris. "He could 
remember very clearly, he said, the moment of his illumi- 
nation. To him walking in the woods in spring, alone and 
brooding, there came, suddenly and definitely, a clear shin- 
ing, in the light of which the things of the spirit came into 
harmonious and vital relation, and that light grew and did 
not pass."" It was this reasoned reliance upon intuition, 
coupled with his judicial mental reserve, which held him 
back from that degree of consent to Hegelianism which 
so distinctly colored American philosophy in the later nine- 
teenth century. He was a firm upholder of the testimony 
of consciousness. Nor would he assent to Kant's skep- 
ticism concerning the validity of our rational faculties, 
even in the interest of moral reason — ^as the writer well 
remembers when as a pupil of Professor Torrey, in the 
callowness of youth, he sought to win his approval of the 

• 

Kantian agnosticism. He was as deaf to this as to the 
siren persuasions of Hegelian unity at the expense of the 
duality to which he could not blind himself. With intel- 
ligent tenacity he held fast to what he regarded as the 
fundamental principles of consciousness, refusing to be 
swept away from these moorings. Yet he was no mere 
frigid and impassioned arbitrator between conflicting sys- 
tems. Like Morris, he was a great truth-lover, burning 
with quiet ardor for the truth — ^yet never with a hectic 
or superficial flame. He was a fine example of the apos- 
tle's saying, "The spirits of the prophets are subject unto 
the prophets." 

To Professor Torrey as to so many other American 
idealists the realities of personality were the major factors 

'•Andovcr Review, Vol. IV, pp. 509-510. 

"/n Memoriam, Henry A. P. Torrey, LL.D., p. 26. 
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of reality. It was with great pertinence that his life-long 
friend, Dean Edward H. Griffin of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, said of him : 

If you were to seek to indicate in a single word the 
predominant thought in Professor Torrey's mind as a 
teacher and thinker, it may perhaps be expressed in 
the word personality. So thoroughly was he per- 
suaded that the self-determination of a rational and 
ethical being is the highest and noblest thing in the 
universe, that he could not look with tolerance upon 
any view, in respect to man, or in respect to God, 
which seemed to him to invalidate or to obscure this 
concept." 

III. 

A fine aroma of student admiration and gratitude lin- 
gers about the name of Amherst's beloved teacher of phil- 
osophy, Charles Edward Garman, who, like his predeces- 
sor, Julius Seelye, enriched the lives of the students of 
that well-known college by his personality as well as by his 
teaching." As a teacher he was so filled with idealism, 
so absorbed in the love of philosophy, and above all so 
engrossed in the life of his students, that his life was con- 
sumed in unreserved self-sacrifice. The result reveals, in 
the words of William James, how "a life modestly conse- 
crated to what nowadays seems the less fashionable half 
of a professor's functions, may yet reap its meed of fame, 
and burst, in spite of itself, into the wider publicity."" 
This appears in the letter written by him to President G. 

^'Memoir dted, p. 12. 

^Professor Garman was born December 18, 1850, in Limington, Maine, 
when his father was pastor of the Congregational Church. He entered Am- 
herst College in 1872, graduating in 1876^ and after a period of teaching, 
studied at Yale Divinity School under Samuel Harris and George P. Fisher. 
In 1880 he became instructor in Mathematics in Amherst College, in 1882 
Associate Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and in 1889 full pro- 
fessor, continuing in this position until his death in 1907. 

'^Letters, Lectures and Addresses of Charles Edward Garman, p. 598. 
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Stanley Hall of Clark University, which is prefixed to the 
volume, "Studies in Philosophy and Psychology," com- 
memorative of the twenty-five years of service of Profes- 
sor Carman as teacher of philosophy in Amherst College. 
It is a revealing letter. From it I take the following : 

It is my conviction that a young man can obtain in- 
spiration, enthusiasm, absence of self-consciousness 
only by the steady contemplation of great truths. . . . 
The young man who philosophizes, who really under- 
stands himself and appreciates the truth, is no longer 
a slave of form, but is filled with admiration that is 
genuine and lasting. 

Mr. Carman's early predilection was for the philosophy 
of intuition. "His graduating speech ("The Spiritual 
Philosophy") was an earnest plea for the main point of 
Hickok's psychology — the supremacy of the 'reason' over 
the understanding and the absolute need of the intuitive 
faculty.^'" From Intuitionism he passed into Monism. 
The publication of the memorial volume, "Letters, Lec- 
tures and Addresses of Charles Edward Carman" (1909) 
revealed his final point of view as that of an intensely 
spiritual Monism which is at the same time thoroughly 
rational and scientific. "Cod or Spirit," he writes "is the 
only independent reality, and any other being or event is 
but a dependent 'phase' or 'state' or 'product' of His activ- 
ity. He is 'the all in all'." " 

Spirit is the only substance in the universe, and 
material force is one mode of its manifestation and 
constant activity. How can we know more of this 
spirit? We answer, that since the entire universe is 
dependent upon it, we who are part of the universe, 
like it, live and move and have our being in it (Him). 
If we try to study its (His) mode of action outside 
ourselves we can only use the senses and obtain phe- 
nomena. But if we look within, we have the real 

"•Op. cit., p. 5. "Ibid., p. 247. 
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noumenal spirit revealed in our own consciousness. 
. . . Both thought and things must be phases of one 
and the same Universal Spirit^ 

This interpretation of the material world as a phase of 
the Universal Spirit is an evidence of the spiritualizing 
quality of Professor Carman's mind, but it exhibits a cer- 
tain lack of discrimination. 

The material world, while it serves as a marvelous me- 
dium and instrument of the Spirit, has a certain nature of 
its own and is by no means in perfect harmony with Spirit. 
It seems to have had its source from Spirit, to be striving 
toward Spirit and to find its highest end in serving Spirit. 
But to make it a pliase of Spirit is to drag Spirit down to 
a lower level and to confuse moral and spiritual values. 

IV. 

Less contemplative and reflective, more forceful and as- 
sertive and much more widely known than the men whom 
we have been considering was that vigorous and well- 
furnished champion of Idealism, Professor Bowne. 

Borden Parker Bowne was a native of New Jersey, 
where he was born at Leonardville, Jan. 14, 1847. He grad- 
uated at the University of New York and studied philos- 
ophy from 1873 to 1875 at the universities of Halle, Paris 
and Gottingen. He was for a year on the staff of the 
New York Independent and from 1876 until his death in 
1910, he was professor of Philosophy at Boston University 
and Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences." 
He was also Chairman of the Philosophical Conference at 
the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences. 

A tnie Kantian, Bowne owed much also to Lotze, but 
was in no sense a mere follower of either. As a Kantian 
he was independent and critical. Not only did he do his 

"Ibid. p. asS. 
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own thinking, but in presenting his views he had all the 
fervor and effectiveness of a Methodist preacher directed 
toward the intelligent propagation of a spiritualizing phil- 
osophy. He had a firm faith in the mission of philosophy, 
clearly set forth in the first chapter of his "Personalism." 
He possessed also a complete command of his subject. To 
his students, his audiences and his readers, in a time of 
great intellectual uncertainty and confusion, he brought 
what was hardly less than a saving philosophical faith. 

His main doctrines were; idealism, developmentalism 
and personalism. His idealism, — defined in his "Meta- 
physics" (1882) and "Theory of Thought and Knowl- 
edge'* (1898) — accompanied Kant as far as the construc- 
tive power of the mind in knowledge is concerned, but 
parted with him when the latter denied that such knowl- 
edge is genuine and valid. His own definition of reality 
as "that which acts or is acted upon" is as satisfying as it 
is simple, provided there is due recognition of the fact that 
a lower order of reality is involved in being acted upon 
than manifests itself in action. 

As a philosophical interpreter of Evolution, he belongs 
with that forceful group of American thinkers including 
Asa Gray, E. D. Cope, Charles Woodruff Shields, John 
Fiske and Joseph Le Conte who rescued the doctrine from 
the materialistic evolutionism of Herbert Spencer and 
Huxley and gave it its true spiritual significance. In this 
respect Professor Bowne — representing and speaking, as 
he did, to a great body of Christians — ^accomplished a not- 
able service. The distinction which he drew between 
Naturalism as a scientific method and Naturalism as a 
philosophic doctrine (in the chapter on God and Nature of 
the volume "The Immanence of God" (1905) and also in 
"Personalism"" was most timely and luminous and helped 

^or a study of Bowne*s philosophy see Ralph T. Flewelling: Person- 
alism and the Problems of Philosophy. *Pp. 219—. 
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greatly to dissipate the unfortunate misunderstanding 
which had arisen regarding the materialistic implications 
of the evolutionary hypothesis. 

The dominant and most characteristic note of Professor 
Bowne's philosophy is his emphasis upon that which con- 
stitutes the title of his strongest and best-known volume, 
"Personalism," (consisting of a series of lectures delivered 
upon the N. W. Harris foundation at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1908). The foregleams of this pronounced 
Personalism appeared in his earlier volumes, especially 
"Theism** (1902) — the principal contention of which is 
that the "World-Groimd," as he terms God, is personal. 
The term "World-Ground*' is itself hardly consonant with 
personality, and yet it served a good purpose in that it 
avoided those anthropomorphic implications in the Su- 
preme Person suggested by "Creator,*' "Ruler** and similar 
terms. At the same time it is a broader conception than 
that of "First Cause" and less all-consuming than "Abso- 
lute.** 

The theism of Professor Bowne is a great advance in 
philosophic breadth and acumen over the conventional the- 
ism which it helped to supplant. He was one of the fore- 
most interpreters of the Divine Immanence, and none did 
more to raise this leading conception of the New Theology 
into its now accepted place than he. His little volume on 
this theme has done much to clarify and restore this an- 
cient doctrine of Greek Christianity. The discussion of 
"Immanent Providence" in the chapter "God in History** 
is perhaps the sanest corrective of crude and commonplace 
conceptions of Providence which has appeared in the theo- 
logical literature of America. 

It is in his "Personalism" however, that Dr. Bowne ren- 
dered his chief service both to philosophy and religion — a 
volume which has taken its place as one of the outstanding 
products of American Idealism. The two closing chap- 
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ters, "The Failure of Impersonalism" and "The Personal 
World" constitute a forceful statement, at once critical and 
constructive, of the foundations of a philosophy of person- 
ality. Man can be understood only as a person, "an in- 
habitant of the invisible world, who projects his thought 
and life on the great space and time screen we call na- 
ture/*'® "Personality is the real and only principle of 
philosophy which will enable us to take any rational step 
whatever."" The Divine Being must be personal in order 
to account for his relation to the external world and to 
ourselves. 

The problem of knowledge is insoluble except as we 
maintain the freedom of both the finite and the infinite 
spirit. That all things depend on God is a necessary 
affirmation of thought, but that all things and 
thoughts and activities are divine is unintelligible in 
the first place and self-destructive in the next. . . . 
What is God's relation as thinking our thoughts to 
God as thinking the absolute and perfect thought? 
. . . Does he lose himself in the finite, so as not to 
know what and who he is ,or does he perhaps exhaust 
himself in the finite so that the finite is all there is? 
. . . But if all the while he has perfect knowledge of 
himself as one and infinite, how does this illusion of 
the finite arise at all in that perfect unity and perfect 
light? . . . These difficulties can never be escaped so 
long as we seek to identify the finite and the infinite. 
Their mutual otherness is necessary if we are to 
escape the destruction of all thought and life. . . . 
Religion demands the mutual otherness of the finite 
and infinite, in order that the relation of love and obe- 
dience may obtain. Both love and religion seek for 
union, but it is not the union of absorption or fusion, 
but rather the union of mutual understanding and 
sympathy, which would disappear if the otherness of 
the persons were removed. . . . The extravagant Ian- 

"Pcrsonalism, p. 263. "Ibid., pp. 282-284. 
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guage of mysticism on this point is the expression of 
religious desire and is never to be taken literally." 

The outlines of a philosophy of personality are present 
in this notable volume in clear and comprehensive form, 
together with a trenchant criticism of opposing systems. 
It is true that many of the deeper problems of personality 
are untouched. The knowledge we have of other persons 
is not satisfactorily presented when it is described thus : 

For each person his own self is known in immediate 
experience and all others are known through their 
effects. They are not revealed in form or shape, but 
in deeds, and they are known only in and through 
deeds." 

Were we dependent upon their deeds alone to assure 
ourselves of the reality and individuality of other persons, 
our knowledge of them would be but a meagre and hap- 
hazard one. Deeds confirm or correct, alter and enlarge 
our knowledge of other persons, but they can hardly be 
said to initiate or comprise it. 

It remains for others to advance the boimdaries of the 
philosophy of which Professor Bowne was so successful a 
pioneer and protagonist. Happily also he was one of the 
few american philosophers who passed naturally and with- 
out strain, — ^taking his philosophy with him — ^into the 
sphere of theology proper, where he exercised a most salu- 
tary and liberating influence. His theological writings 
are environed by no alien atmosphere, as of one invading 
another sphere than his own. "Studies in Christianity" 
(1909) as well as his little volume "Atonement" (1900) 
and "The Immanence of God," already referred to, place 
him among those who have done most to emancipate and 
broaden American theology. 

"Ibid, p. ^T!* 
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A BRITISH ESTIMATE OF DR. BOWNE 

DR. JAMES IVERACH 

Former students and friends of Doctor Bowne will be 
interested in the following estimate upon his work from 
the pen of Dr. James Iverach, Principal of the United 
Free Church College in Aberdeen, widely known authority 
on Theism, of whom Dr. James Hastings in a personal 
letter to the Editor declares that he "knows as much about 
modern philosophy as any man in the British Isles." 

The estimate of Doctor Bowne is in the form of a letter 
to Dr. Hastings which we are privileged to publish. 

Aberdeen, 7th Jan'y, 1920. 
Dear Dr. Hastings : 

In 1882 a volume of Professor Bowne came into my 
hands and interested me so much that I kept a sharp look- 
out for any further writings from his pen. The title of 
that volume is "The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer." It 
was the fullest and most able of the criticisms of Spencer 
which I had met, and it still occupies the first rank. Es- 
says on Theism next attracted me. Afterwards I found 
his volume of Metaphysics. It was an exceedingly able 
book, but its dependence on Lotze was obvious. In fact, it 

might be described as Lotze stripped of his excessive verb- 
iage and done into English. A more independent work 
appeared in 1887 called the "Philosophy of Theism," and 
notwithstanding the numerous Gifford Lectures bearing 
on Theism, it retains its freshness and its cogency. 

He has written also an "Introduction to Psychological 
Theory," a "Treatise on Ethics," both of which I highly 
value, and which have proved exceedingly useful in my 
work. After many years of reflection on philosophical 
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questions, Bowne in 1898 published a revised edition of 
his Metaphysics, in which he dealt with metaphysics 
proper, leaving out all epistemological questions. When 
one compares the first edition with the revised, one can see 
how far in advance the second is ; and observe how Bowne 
has attained to clearness and self-mastery. He dealt in- 
dependently with Epistemology in the volume "Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge," and this is perhaps the greatest 
of his works. It was very helpful to me when I was writ- 
ing Epistemology for you in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. There is also the volume on "Personalism*' 
which you yourself reviewed. 

I have not time to give you an estimate of the value of 
Bowne's contribution to Philosophy and Theology. He is 
of all one of the foremost of American thinkers of my 
time. I have known Royce and James and I have read 
for many years the Philosophical Review, and from it have 
learned much of present tendencies in philosophy in the 
States, but in my judgment Bowne is the equal of any other 
thinker in his knowledge of the history of philosophy, in 
the keenness of his intellectual grasp, and in the clearness 
of his exposition. His contribution to Theism is of the 
highest value, 

I am sorry that I cannot write in greater fullness. 

I am Yours very truly, 

James Iverach. 
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James Hastings said "Bowne came by way of philos- 
ophy to believe in the God of the Bible/** This distin- 
guished and generally accurate scholar made a serious 
mistake here. Those who know the personal history of 
Bowne know that it is not true, and those who understand 
his philosophy would not expect to find this statement to 
be true. 

Dr. Bowne was brought up in a Christian community 
in which there was a Christian church, and his was a 
Christian family. Hence he breathed in the great funda- 
mental and even traditional teachings of Protestant Chris- 
tianity from his childhood. His attitude towards life 
when he left home for college was not very much different 
from that of the average boy brought up in a Christian 
home where God is taken for granted, and where the re- 
ligious attitude is part of the atmosphere of the home. 
So the late Dr. George P. Fisher of Yale University ex- 
pressed the truth when he said that Bowne's "Theism" 
"presents in a condensed but lucid form the mature 
thoughts of an able and learned philosophical scholar on 
the foundations of religious faith/* And the very first 
things which came from his pen and found their way into 
print were in defense of the Christian doctrine of a per- 
sonal God and of other fundamental things of Chris- 
tianity.* 

^Expository Times, November, 191 5, p. 85. 

The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 1874 PP- 23, 226, 258. 
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When young Bowne was finishing his course in New 
York University he had done such brilliant work in his 
different studies that almost every one of his teachers tried 
to persuade him to follow the respective teacher's particu- 
lar line; but Bowne chose pfiilosophy, and there are good 
reasons to believe that he made this choice because of his 
interest in religion. Dr. Charles Parkhurst, former Edi- 
tor of Zion's Herald, said in his article on Dr. Bowne in 
the Boston Evening Transcript: "Dr. Bowne's interest 
in religion is even deeper than his interest in philosophy," 
and he adds, "Professor Bowne says that he is a bom 
fanatic, but escaped becoming such by having an extra 
heavy balance-wheel of good sense attached to his ma- 
chinery. Without this he would have become a fanatical 
mystic and a mystical fanatic, an uncompromising rigorist 
and a vigorist. It is because he understands this fanati- 
cism so well that he is so trenchant and effective in dealing 
with it. A vein of saving common sense and of humor 
runs through all his writings — ^here a phrase, there an 
epithet or sly allusion, an echo from Scripture or literature 
lighting up many a difficult discussion and making many 
a point clear which otherwise would be obscure. This is 
more prominent still in personal intercourse. There is a 
deep Puritan vein of conscience, a contempt and a lothing 
for sham, pretense and unmanliness, but the whole is made 
human and no less effective by the continuous play of 
humor essentially sunny and optimistic." Almost all of 
the characteristics here mentioned by Dr. Parkhurst re- 
quire time for development, and they are generally 
imbibed in childhood. This is especially true of quota- 
tions and allusions to Scripture. 

Stress is laid upon this matter because it is fundamen- 
tal in Bowne's system of philosophy that the experience 
of living men comes first, and reflective thought follows. 
He defined philosophy as "an attempt to give an account 
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of experience, or it is a mans' way of looking at things,"* 
It is the interpretation of experience.* Life was always 
the big thing with Bowne. As he used to say, "Life is 
larger than logic." He contrasted what Matthew Arnold 
called the method of rigor and vigor with what he called 
the living method, saying, "the former assumes everything 
to be false until proved true; the latter takes things at 
their own report, or as they seem until proved false. All 
fruitful work proceeds on the latter method; most specu- 
lative criticism and closet philosophy proceed on the for- 
mer. Hence their perrennial barrenness."' Thus the 
actual method of living men is to "take our experience as 
a datum, at once indeducible and undeniable, and seek to 
interpret it for our own rational peace and satisfaction."* 
It is for this reason that we have many beliefs which are 
not held because we have proved them, but which we try to 
prove because we hold them, and which we insist on hold- 
ing whether we can prove them or not."^ And this is 
justified because life is the sacred thing, and in reality life 
is only found in the individual ; and the individual person 
for Bowne* as for Christ* is the only sacred thing on this 
earth. It is interesting to note that Kant in that section 
of his Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason in which he 
shows that his moral system is in harmony with that of 
Christianity holds that man is sacred, being "an end in 
himself."** 

Life as it is experienced by the individual person is the 
basal thing. But immediately second to it is the interpre- 
tation of experience. This is what is called philosophy. 
As Browne puts it : "Philosophy is simply an attempt to 
give an account of experience, or it is a man's way of 

'Personalism, p. 4. theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 3. 

Theism, p. 16. •ibid., 35- *ibid., 35. 

"Principles of Ethics, pp. 19^203, aog. 252. *Lk. 15 :3-3i. 

''ECant's Critique of the Practical Reason, Tr. t^ T. K. Abbott, p. 229. 
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looking at things."" Man being a self-conscious being 
cannot but reflect, too often very crudely, but nevertheless 
he does reflect upon his experience. And so even the most 
ignorant person has his philosophy. As Bowne says: 
"Every man has a philosophy of some sort, wittingly or 
unwittingly." The only question is the kind of philosophy 
one has. "It is not, then, a question of having or not 
having a philosophy, but of having a good or a bad one. 
And this question is of great importance, for, while a 
good philosophy may not have much positive value, a bad 
one may do measureless harm. Nations may be paralyzed, 
and individuals may be wrecked, by a fatalistic and pes- 
simistic philosophy."" Henry Jones agrees with Bowne 
in this matter and expresses himself in equally clear lan- 
guage : "The only choice we can have is between a con- 
scious metaphysics and an unconscious one, between hy- 
potheses which we have examined and whose limitations 
we know, and hypotheses which rule us from behind, as 
pure prejudices do. It is because of this that the empiricist 
is so dogmatic, and the ignorant man so certain of the 
truth of his opinions."" 

So far ,then, two points are clear in Bowne's living 
method. Men do and must live before they philosophize : 
they eat, drink, work, enjoy pleasure, and suffer pain. But 
it is also true that very early in the history of the race and 
of individuals men begin to reflect upon just what is the 
meaning of all this eating, drinking, working, enjoying 
pleasure, and suffering pain. That is, first they must have 
the experience, and then they find that they instinctively 
try to understand the experience. But the reflective fac- 
ulty develops very slowly. As Tennyson expresses it: 
"Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point 

"Personalism, p. 4. 

'^ersonalism, pp. 4-6. 

"Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher, 35. 
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to point." In the meanwhile men must live, and so they 
cannot wait for the development of reflective thought ; for 
life is much more than the logical understanding. As 
Bowne says: "Man is still, conscience, emotion, aspira- 
tion; and these are far more powerful factors than the 
logical understanding. Man is also a practical being, in 
highly complex interaction with his fellows and with the 
system of things. Before he argues he must live ; before 
he speculates he must come to some sort of practical under- 
standing with himself, and with his neighbors, and with 
the physical order."" That is, philosophy, when it seeks 
to be something more than logic-chopping, and endeavors 
to keep in touch with reality and life, must remember that 
life is always the end and logic can be but a means; for 
the function of log^c "is not to create life or even to justify 
it, but to formulate it, to understand it, and to help it to 
self-knowledge." This is the actual way living men ap- 
proach all their problems ; and no doubt Bowne, being one 
of these living men, approached philosophy, as do all 
men, with all the beliefs which he inherited in the home, 
in the church, and in the community. Here we see the 
great significance of institutions for human development." 
They are the organs of social heredity; and it is through 
them that the great catholic beliefs of the race, and the 
conceptions and customs which represent the net result of 
the thought and experience of the race become the law of 
the individual.^'^ 

It may seem very shocking to those who imagine that 
they beg^n with the self-evident and only move by the sure 
steps of proof to be told that the method just described is 
the actual method of living men ; and to be told that the 

**Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 376. 
"Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 383. 
"Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 372. 
"Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 372; Personalism, p. 311. 
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great philosopher Bowne did not come by way of philos- 
ophy to believe in the God of the Bible, but came to philos- 
ophy to try to understand the belief which he held in the 
God of the Bible. They will say that all of this is nothing 
short of a confession that one approaches the great prob- 
lems of life with bias and prejudice. This is certainly the 
way men do approach the great problems of life ; and for 
the simple reason that they cannot approach them any 
other way. Those who claim that it is possible for men to 
put aside all bias and personal interest are either not in- 
genuous or they simply do not know life. Bowne knew it 
was not possible, and not only said so, but insisted upon it, 
and made it a basal principle in his system of philosophy. 
It is interesting to know that this living method of the 
philosopher Bowne is confirmed by the historian and 
statesman Bryce: "Every one is of course predisposed 
to see things in some one particular light by his previous 
education, habits of mind, accepted dogmas, religious or 
social affinities, notions of his own personal interest. No 
event, no speech or article, ever falls upon a perfectly vir- 
gin soil : the reader or listener is always more or less biased 
already. When some important event happens, which 
calls for the formation of a view, these pre-existing habits, 
dogmas, affinities, help to determine the impression which 
each man experiences, and so far are factors in the views 
he forms."" 

The life of men is dominated by their ideals; and these 
they receive in the community in which they dwell, and 
they speak with authority, "and on any theory of knowl- 
edge they must be allowed to stand, unless there be some 
positive disproof."" This inherited stock of community 
ideas are necessary for life; and every one bows to their 
authority to a greater or less degree; for as Bowne says, 

**Jaines Bryce, The American Commonweailth, vol ii, 253. 
*Persofialisin, p. 311* 
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"Men in general must live by authority. It is only the use 
of such abstractions as thought or reason which hides it 
from us/**® And life has become so complex that even 
the greatest minds cannot investigate every field of 
thought, and thus they must depend to a very large de- 
gree upon the authority of the community. The reason 
for this is clear. The authority of the commimity arises 
from the strength of its practical beliefs, and these are 
the product of the necessities of life itself. This is why 
Bowne says that "the great catholic beliefs of humanity 
become expressions of reality itself, and on any theory of 
knowledge they must be allowed to stand, unless there be 
some positive disproof."" And this is the province of 
logic — ^to criticize, amend, and in case of positive disproof 
to reject any belief. This is Bowne's living method. 

It is evident now that Bowne was a Personalist from 
the beginning. By Personalism he meant that the Ulti- 
mate Reality, and indeed all reality, as distinguished from 
appearance, is Personal Intelligence." Having been born 
and brought up in a Christian home and in a Christian 
commimity he inherited the belief in a personal God, which 
is not only the God of the Bible, but which, as F. B. Jevons 
says, has always been the God of religion." This great 
catholic belief is what he began with, and as he pro- 
gressed in his philosophical study, he not only never found 
any reason that suggested positive disproof, but on the 
contrary everything led back to personal intelligence as 
the source of all things. The impressiveness of this grew 
until he reached the point where he was not satisfied with 
any one of a number of terms which he suggested, "pro- 
vided the thing be understood," and finally adopted the 

■Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 373. 

"Personalism, p. 311. 

"Personalism, pp. 157, 15S, 265, 266. 

"Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion p. 136. 
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term Personalism which he gave to his last philosophical 
work, the A. W. Harris Lectures, published two years 
before his lamented death. But from the publication of 
his first work in 1874, in which he objected to the system 
of Herbert Spencer because in it there "is no personal 
God,"" until we received the last formal philosophical 
treatise of this great thinker, his claim was that "nature 
and history both, more and more clearly testify to 

'One God that ever lives and loves ; 
One law, one life, one element ; 
And one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves/ " 

This living method of Bowne neither discounts life as 
experienced nor does it discount the rights of the intellect 
or of formal logic. Hence while he could have little sym- 
pathy with modern Pragmatism as a theory of truth, his 
doctrine of the practical nature of belief which we have 
said so much about, and which is so fundamental in his 
system, has very close affinity with what Prof. W. E. 
Hocking calls "critical pragmatism," and which is the 
fruitful factor in modem pragmatism." As a protest 
against the artificial and barren method of an over- 
wrought intellectualism Pragmatism has been of service; 
but all the good in it is found in Bowne's doctrine of the 
practical nature of belief. The trouble with modem prag- 
matism is that it is an extreme development of Kant's 
doctrine of the supremacy of the practical reason, and like 
all extremes, the outcome is, to say the least, very obscure. 
James said he might be forced to "a sort of polytheism," 
but he did not pretend to defend it, and in another place 
he said there could be no objection to this, "provided we 
be only allowed to believe that the divine principle remains 

*The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, pp. 23, 226, 258-369. 
"The Meaning of God in Human Experience, xiii. 
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supreme, and that the others are subordinate."** The 
brilliant and genial James is unfortunate in the use of the 
term polytheism, for as Bowne says, "Polytheism implies 
a plurality of independent beings."" And they are cer- 
tainly not independent if the divine principle remains su- 
preme. Nor is the replacing of polytheism with plural- 
ism in his later works less unfortunate, especially as Prof. 
James was reaching out to touch the popular mind. As to 
his actual position Prof. James, after reading Bowne's 
"Personalism" wrote the latter, saying that their positions 
were the same, they differed only in terminology. And 
Dr. Bowne told the writer that this was true. As to 
James's agreeing with Bowne in his doctrine of the practi- 
cal nature of belief, there can be no doubt. 

Buffon said, "The style is the man. Hence it cannot 
rise of itself, or change or shift. If it be noble, sublime, 
and elevated, the author will be admired similarly in all 
time; for truth is durable, aye, eternal." Bowne's style is 
always elevated, it is noble when the subject is noble, and 
in certain sections of his "Metaphysics." "Theism," "Per- 
sonalism," and "Studies in Christianity" it becomes sub- 
lime. Of course, the reason is the subjects treated are 
sublime, and the author has the mental and moral great- 
ness to appreciate them. But the prof oundest truths are 
the great commonplace truths by which the individual and 
the race live. Not the ordinary man, nor indeed very 
many of the extraordinary men, can give expression to 
them; but when one who understands them and has lived 
them gives expression to them the great heart of humanity 
recognizes them and responds. For Bowne did live his 
philosophy, as he held that the purpose of philosophy was 
to help us to understand life and to formulate life; and 

*^illiam James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 526, compare 
p. 132. 

"Theism, 289. 
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so he gave us a vital and a vitalizing philosophy. As 
Eucken said, Bowne's works read like personal confes- 
sions ; and we have known those who have used his "Meta- 
physics" as devotional reading. Personalism is a philoso- 
phy which springs from human life, and is intended for 
human life. Hence it is devoid of the volubility, artifi- 
ciality, and rigidity which make so many volumes on phil- 
osophy so barren and repulsive to the average intelligent 
person. 
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THE COMMON THREAD IN FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH CULTURE 

JAMES MAIN DIXON 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The recent war has brought together in the closest al- 
liance for the reconstruction of a war-torn world the 
English-speaking and Romance peoples. Among the five 
nations who have ruled the Council at Paris, two are Eng- 
lish-speaking and two are Latin or Romance. The ques- 
tion which arises in the mind of the thinking man is : Will 
the alliance hold, or is it a mere temporary conjunction 
which will easily fall asunder? Those brought up in the 
German school of thought, who were taught to begin the 
study of English literature, not with Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare, but with Beowulf, have regarded the tie between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton as vital and essential, that 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin as accidental and 
temporary. English culture has never given in to the 
German propaganda, which it regards as in the final issue 
based on linguistic studies, which are in the domain of 
science proper rather than of civilization. Chaucer bore 
a French name, and his canons of poetic law were abso- 
lutely at one with French and Italian traditions. Shakes- 
peare also is so Italian in his themes and his handling of 
them that the wonder is he never visited Italy. And the 
book which has fixed canons of rhythmic beauty in lan- 
guage more than even Shakespeare, the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible, is rhythmically and aesthetically a suc- 
cessor of the noble Vulgate Latin version of Jerome. 
Matthew Arnold, with a sure instinct for literary charm. 
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would even at times turn to the sonorous phrases of the 
Vulgate as even more telling and weighty than their Eng- 
lish equivalents. 

Modem science has been accustomed to regard these} 
aesthetic traditions and affinities as merely accidental and 
disturbing in the investigation of human progress. The 
scientific student of political economy — rightly termed at 
Oxford, as taught by the scientific school, the "dry and 
dismal study" — started from the base that an advantage- 
ous code of social action may be determined irrespectively 
of the influence of social affection. Regarding the human 
being merely as a covetous machine, developed from the 
amoeba and the ape, he would bid us examine by what 
laws of labor, purchase and sale the community may ac- 
cumulate the largest amount of wealth. The only stable 
and constant elements in human nature being avarice and 
the desire for progress, other elements like religion, morals 
and art are so far negligible. 

Unfortunately for this reasoning, which has imposed 
itself as final truth not only upon individual thinkers and 
coteries, but also upon nations, these merely "extra" ele- 
ments in the social problem cannot be treated under the 
same law as the supposed constant elements ; they alter the 
essence of the creature under examination the moment 
they are added. The man religiously moved becomes "a 
new creature ; old things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new." The really vital things in life are, in 
fact, not those supposed constants, but the rejected "dis- 
turbing elements," which demand new canons entirely, in 
the three domains of religion, morals and art. These 
canons appeal not to the intellect but to the emotions ; since 
we are not what we think, but what we trust in, what we 
love, what we admire. The Maker of men, as Ruskin 
rightly remarks, intended that human actions should be 
guided, not by balances of expediency, but of justice. Ex- 
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pediency is of the intellect, justice is of the heart. 

There have been three great social movements in Europe 
during the past four centuries : the Renaissance, the Re- 
formation, and the period of lUuminism in Germany, of 
which Lessing, Schiller and pre-eminently Goethe were 
the exponents. Two of these were intellectual and prac- 
tically pagan; the men of the Renaissance reverted to 
ancient Greece for all their canons of truth, and thus broke 
with Christian revelation, and with Christian ethics. In 
doing this they also broke with Christian art. And the 
center of all art is not painting nor music, nor sculpture, 
nor the decorative; but poetry and the life of the higher 
law. In his discussion of this theme in the "Epilogue to 
Lessing's Laocoon/' Matthew Arnold, prince of critics, 
who knew and appreciated modem life and art, strikes the 
true note : 

No painter yet hath such a way. 

Nor no musician made, as they, 

And gathered on immortal knolls 

Such lovely flowers for cheering souls. 

Beethoven, Raphael, cannot reach 

The charm which Homer, Shakespeare, teach. 

To these, to these, their thankful race 

Gives then, the first, the fairest place ; 

And brightest is their glory's sheen, 

For greatest hath their labor been. 

To them must be added the author of Job and the Nine- 
tieth and other Psalms, Isaiah, and the inspired writers 
down to St. John, who have given Hebrew literature its 
unique place in the development of the higher life of man- 
kind. Narrow in many of its aspects, the Reformation re- 
mained true to the central element in our civilization and 
art, the consecrated life and the poetry which nourishes it. 
It was a reaction and a needed reaction against the chilling 
paganism of the Renaissance. 
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When Germany began to seek after national thought 
and expression in the eighteenth century, after two hun- 
dred years of disunion and backwardness — except in 
music — its leaders decided to build, not on any past, what- 
ever its high authority, but on the teachings of modem 
science and an intellectual estimate of the value of all 
things. This may be termed the period of lUuminism, 
associated with the rise of libraries and of laboratories, 
and all the appurtenances of the modem university. The 
movement began in the rationalistic period, which related 
all truth to the thinking personality. In its thoroughness 
of method and its self-sufficiency, it broke with the tradi- 
tions of the divine life in man, which are spiritual rather 
than intellectual, and need brotherhood and the commu- 
nity soul for their existence and expression. The real 
fundamentals of our life have a spiritual basis of belief, 
and are in the domain of social heredity; they lie outside 
of the things that may be discussed and dissected, outside 
of the inquisitive-intellectual. Our civilization rests — to 
quote the words of the late Professor Royce of Harvard — 
on "the possession of a common tradition, a memory of 
suffering endured and victories won in common, expressed 
in song and legend, in the dear names of great personali- 
ties that seem to embody in themselves the character and 
the ideals of the nation, in the names also of sacred places 
where the national memory is enshrined." 

The standard of goodness and beauty for a man is, in 
fact, a community sense. The authority of the Qiristian 
church is lodged in the communion of saints. 

It is told of the philosopher Kant, that on the yearly 
occasion when the faculty of the University of Koenigs- 
berg went in state to church to worship, he turned at the 
church door, and made off home to his study. The act 
revealed a deficiency in his whole attitude to tmth, which 
demands brotherhood and worship, and even wholesome 
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play, for health and sustenance. He broke with sound 
psychology. This coldness to the genial comradeship of 
life is particularly deadly to Art in the best sense of the 
term. In his recent brilliant story, "The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocal)rpse," the novelist Vicente Ibaiiez brings out 
this defect. It annoyed his hero, an Argentinian of 
French descent, "to have his family everlastingly holding 
up as a model a German cousin of his, "who only knew 
life as it is in books, and passed his existence investigating 
what men had done in other epochs, in order to draw con- 
clusions in harmony with German views. . . . The people, 
appreciating that these near-sighted authors were incapa- 
ble of any genial vision of comradeship, called them Sitjs- 
fleisch haben, because of the very long sittings which their 
work represented." Now the self-sufficiency of this Sitz- 
fleisch haben type is the most deadly foe to Art, because of 
its utter obtuseness to the call of human brotherhood. On 
the next page the German cousin thus delivers himself of 
his findings regarding the Celt. Addressing a Spanish 
friend of the hero's : "You were miserable Celts, sunk in 
the vileness of an inferior and mongrel race whose domi- 
nation by Rome but made your situation worse. Fortu- 
nately you were conquered by the Goths and others of our 
race, who implanted in you a sense of personal dignity." 

Now it is just in the field of brotherhood and of Art 
that the Celt is the superior of the phlegmatic German. 
Take this from Matthew Arnold's lectures "On the Study 
of Celtic Literature," which he delivered as Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford some sixty years ago: "The Celt's 
quick feeling for what is noble and distinguished gave his 
poetry style ; his indomitable personality gave it pride and 
passion; his sensibility and nervous exaltation gave it a 
better gift still, the gift of rendering with wonderful feli- 
city the magical charm of nature." Arnold was a Celt 
through his mother, of the Cornish Penrose family. Still 
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more thoroughly Celtic in his ancestry was another Oxford 
voice of the century, John Ruskin, whose theories of Art 
and Life have a truth and a fervor that thrill us today. 
The Ruskins came from the heart of the Highlands, from 
the neighborhood of St. Fillan's Well in west Perthshire ; 
and three of the London lad's grandparents were Rusl^^j^-^u 
His first love was a French girl, and his sympathies re- 
mained with France. In the disasters of the War of 
'70-71 he still believed that the future of civilization was 
with her rather than with her whilom conqueror Germany. 
The following passage reads as if it had been written, not 
so far back as 1874, but since 19 14, when the world awoke 
to the ruthless brutality of German Kultur: — "Accord- 
ingly, when the Germans get command of Lombardy, they 
bombard Venice, steal her pictures (which they can't un- 
derstand a single touch of) and entirely ruin the country 
morally and physically, leaving behind them misery, vice, 
and intense hatred of themselves, wherever their accursed 
feet have trodden. They do precisely the same thing by 
France — crush her, rob her, leave her in misery of rags 
and shame ; and return home, smacking their lips, and sing- 
ing Te Deum. 

"But when the French conquer England (here he re- 
fers to the Norman Conquest) their action upon it is en- 
tirely beneficent. Gradually, the country, from a nest of 
restless savages, becomes strong and glorious ; and having 
good material to work upon, they make of us a nation 
stronger than themselves." 

A recent writer, Dr. Dawson, has pointed out the diffi- 
culties in appreciating Ruskin : his many subtleties and va- 
riations and extraordinary transformations, so that he 
seems sometimes reactionary, and at other times ultra-pro- 
gressive. Tolstoy regarded him a§ a great man misunder- 
stood by his countrymen and underrated. Perhaps it 
might be said of him with justice, as it was said of Shakes- 
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peare : "He saw life steadily and he saw it whole." At 
any rate he had the French gift of fearless sincerity; a 
supreme intellectual conscience. 

The following characteristics mark all Raskin's 
thoughts and discussions. First a belief in the unity of 
lif e^with religion as' its center and active power. He ex- 
pressly states that when art is not in the service of re- 
ligion, it forthwith becomes debased. Yet, while religion 
asserts a unity of life and conduct, it also and equally 
asserts a dualism in philosophy ; a higher law entering into 
and antagonizing the law of nature and the senses. The 
philosophical monist who asserts with Edmund in "King 
Lear" : 

Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound, 

saps the foundations of religion and morality. 

Again, Ruskin shows a deep distrust of beauty as an aim 
or object. He holds that the artist who starts with the 
sole object of producing something beautiful will fail in 
his endeavor. Art for art's sake or ornament's sake is a 
fatal motto. Beauty in art, like happiness in life, is not a 
legitimate aim, but is only really found as a sanction or 
accessory of Truth. Lastly, he stands for a humanism 
which regards man as essentially well-motived, and not to 
be appealed to in the best way from his selfish side. The 
"unnatural" in man is what is immoral; an unnatural act 
is an act which is strikingly selfish or without feeling, 
while a heroic, unselfish act is intensely human. 

In Les Prohlemes de I'Esthetique Contemporaine ' :, 
M. Guyau, I found these assertions of the unity of liie 
and the serious character of all art worth the name worked 
out with a lucidity and a succinctness that were impres- 
sive. The writer died young, and his ideals have been 
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developed by his father-in-law, M. Fouillee, whose His- 
toire de la Philosophie is one of the best of modern text- 
l>ooks on the subject, Guyau was bred in an idealist 
nursery. His early teachers were Plato the Academician 
and Epicurus the Stoic among the ancients, along with 
St, Paul and Marcus Aurelius; and, among the moderns, 
Immanuel Kant. When he arrived at the parting of the 
ways, where he must clarify, unify, and make consistent 
all that he had borrowed from the past, he found certain 
problems demanding his best energies : How to reconcile 
the Platonic and the Christian idea of the good with the 
Kantian idea of the categorical imperative, while at the 
same time giving due weight to the analytical results of 
modern experimental psychology, and the inflexible laws 
of evolution as determined by Darwin and his co-laborers. 

Rejecting atheism and pantheism as furnishing no 
proper explanation of the Will, he regarded a theistic- 
idealism as getting its strength from its appeal to the re- 
ligious instinct in man, which always enters into the meta- 
physical instinct; and the metaphysical instinct tends to 
discover in all things Mind, Thought, the Intellectual and 
the Moral. The whole drift of his philosophy was 
towards a rejection of the word "illusion" applied to 
Aspiration, Sympathy, Beauty and Love, as if these were 
accidents of the real world — a kaleidoscopic show, a mir- 
age — while the seriousness of things rests elsewhere; and 
towards a positing of spirit as expressing the reality of 
existence. The so-called stern reality of life, external 
nature and matter conceived in terms of atoms, becomes 
in the last issue an illusion furnishing no final explana- 
/ being. 

According to Guyau, we cannot consider the beautiful 
and the good, objectively considered, as mere illusions, 
having only a subjective value. For long they were re- 
garded as metaphysical realities, but now the evolutionary 
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school would reduce the beautiful, for instance, to a cer- 
tain kind of pleasure, attached like every pleasure, to the 
life development. If we were to do away with sentient 
beings entirely, then the beautiful disappears, just as light 
and colors disappear when the eyes are closed; and the 
poetry of nature is thus confined to human brains. Here 
Guyau broke definitely with the teachings of Kant, who 
refused, even extravagantly, to consider beauty in terms 
of the useful and the perfect. 

The German referred beauty to the "free play of our 
imagination and our understanding*' — ^as something de- 
tached from real life, and wholly "disinterested." Schiller, 
formulating the same thought, but with more precision, 
concluded that art was essentially a play. The artist, ac- 
cording to him, rejecting material realities, finds the high- 
est art where we come to play, so to speak, with the very 
basis of our being; of this nature is poetry, and above all 
dramatic poetry. Kant and Schiller's theory has been 
adopted by Herbert Spencer and most contemporary 
writers on aesthetics, who give it a more scientific form and 
attach it to the idea of evolution. 

Does this theory, so widely accepted today, so passion- 
ately rejected by Ruskin, really grasp the true nature of 
aesthetic feelings ? By clinging so exclusively to the pleas- 
ure of pure contemplation and of play, and wishing to keep 
art aloof from the true, the real, the useful and the good, 
and thus favoring a species of dilletantism, has it not 
missed the serious, yea vital character of the highest art ? 
So thinks Guyau. 

He finds that Force, Harmony and Grace come from a 
will in harmony with its surroundings and with other 
wills; and they constitute beauty. Do the beautiful and 
the good diifer in the sphere of the feelings? Spencer 
and Kant say they do; the identity of the two would de- 
stroy their theory that art is in the domain of the non- 
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serious, of play. Of course the good cannot be sport, and 
is above all things serious. Now if the beautiful lies in 
play, it must be separated from the good ; for in the good 
we think of the end to be realized. In the beautiful, ac- 
cording to Spencer, it is the activity itself which realizes 
the end. Guyau will have nothing to do with this dis- 
tinction. The activity, the will, for instance, which ac- 
complishes an act of patriotism, is not only beautiful ; it is 
good in the same measure that it is beautiful. The end, 
the country saved, is not only good, but beautiful in the 
same measure that it is good. In moral as in aesthetic 
judgments we cannot abstract the end pursued any more 
than in our moral judgments ; sympathy, pity, indignation 
are beautiful and good at the same time. The art which 
has for its essential condition the sympathy we take in the 
pains and pleasures of others, is a "social creation"; it 
rests on a sure basis. A being is so much the more moral, 
the more capable he is of feeling profoundly an aesthetic 
emotion. 

Ruskin, brought up by his Evangelical mother to recite 
the Bible oflf by heart, and Guyau, also a deep student of 
St. Paul, that master-p&ychologist, were both true to the 
apostle's magnificent Monism of Life, absorbing and en- 
gulfing in a higher unity the philosophical dualism of the 
law of nature and the law of the spirit. It is in this 
Monism that all art worth the name inheres. A close 
study of these two exponents of English and French art 
ideals at their very best reveals a hidden and profound 
sympathy between the two nations that has been some- 
what lost sight of for a century or more. But it will 
appear more and more manifest as the years go by, and 
the present alliance demands a common purpose, and 
further glorious sacrifices and glorious victories for 
the cause of humanity. 
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Book Reviews 

PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN AMERICA. 
By John Wright Buckham, Professor of Christian Theol- 
ogy in the Pacific School of Religion. Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1919. Pp. IX, 340. Price $2.00. 

If we are to regard our favored country as the "land of the 
Pilgrim's Pride" — to quote the words of the national hymn — then 
the book just issued from the leading New England press is par- 
ticularly timely. This year there will be a celebration of the third 
centenary of the landing of Robinson's devoted companions at 
Plymouth Rock ; and Dr. Buckham's pages aim at being a "Survey 
of the Enlarging Pilgrim Faith," which is the sub-title. No one is 
better fitted for the task than the genial and scholarly Berkeley 
divine. 

He follows on the line of a Scottish treatise that came forth 
from old St. Andrews University when the reviewer was a student 
there; John Tulloch's "Religious Thought in Great Britain During 
the Nineteenth Century." The "Progress" described is fairly well 
limited to the past sixty years. There is a basis of personality in 
the treatment, the author having chosen seven theologians with 
whom he was more or less intimately connected and to whom he 
feels spiritual indebtedness, as themes for successive chapters. 
Prefacing the chapters are short biographical sketches after the 
manner of Who's Who in America. It is significant that the two 
leaders with whom he starts out are both Yale University men, 
Horace Bushnell and Theodore Munger. In many essential respects 
Yale is the most characteristically American of our universities in 
the religious and political type of public men it sends forth. 

None of the sketches have more of a pleasant hero-worship 
flavor, approaching eulogy, than that of the octogenarian divine 
who spent a year or more of the closing period of his busy life in 
the metropolis of Southern California. Indeed, after a winter in 
the pulpit of the First Congregational Church of Los Angeles, Dr. 
Washington Gladden went home to Columbus, Ohio, to die. This 
association with California is not, however, recorded as it should 
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be in the biographical summary. Not so with Horace Bushnell, 
who spent some years in the Golden Gate when the state was still 
young, and was one of the fotmders of the College of California, at 
Oakland, which moved later to Berkeley and became the great State 
University of today, second largest of the universities of the coun- 
try. Bushnell was offered the Presidency in the year 1861, but 
declined and returned to the East. This vigorous thinker and 
innovator Dr. Buckham rates as the second in chronological order 
of our three great American theologians : "Jonathan Edwards, Hor- 
ace Bushnell, George A. Gordon — ^this," he states (p. 87), "is the 
true American theological apostolic succession. This estimate may 
seem at present extravagant, but I am convinced the future will 

confirm it William N. Clarke has had wider influence 

in the field of irenics, Borden P. Bowne in that of philosophy, but 
in insight and breadth and total accomplishment none has equaled 
Dr. Gordon," The last-named is still with us, a vigorous voice in 
the pulpit of the historic South Church of Boston. 

To have Dr. Buckham at his best, read his tribute to Washington 
Gladden, "author of that immortal hymn, long ago discovered and 
adopted by the Christian consciousness and now illuminating every 
modem hymn-book worthy of the name, 'Oh, Master, Let Me Walk 
with Thee.' This hymn was written under the sense of loneliness 
caused by the author's theological isolation. It is a heretic's hynm — 
a 'heretic of yesterday' and a saint of today. Is the latter too 
exalted a title to fit this rugged, everyday man, companionable ser- 
vant of righteousness and teacher of the people? . . — ^a saint 
after the order of the Pilgrim fathers." J. M. Dixon. 



THE SELF AND NATURE, by De Witt H. Parker, assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1917. Pp. VII. 
316. 

So much of modem philosophy and especially of Radical Empiri- 
cism has been written in complete disregard of the nature and defi- 
nition of the self that it is a great relief to pick up this book which 
though assuming to proceed on the method of Radical Empiricism 
frankly declares that systems must be judged by their treatment of 
the doctrine of the self. By this standpoint the author wishes his 
system to be judged. 
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After showing a considerable tendency to identify the self with 
its mere activity he proceeds to affirm that the tmity of the mind 
is a fact of immediate experience and that "the self is primary." 
"The miity of the mind," he says, "consists in the first place, of the 
contact of self with content ; and, in the second place, of the inter- 
weaving of the many activities, which are the self, one with another. 
The activities are interwoven among themselves and with the con- 
tent, and this web is the mind" (27). This description of the self 
is not complete, however, as it concerns only the contemporaneous 
phase. Speaking of the other or sequential phase of the self, he 
concludes that identity must be found in the region of the mind in 
which identity is given, and that this region is the self. 

This conclusion is impossible if the mind is to be identified 
with its activities. There is nothing in fleeting activites that would 
bind the world of experience together. Each activity would be 
conscious of itself unless it were some transcendent activity able 
to survive and understand the whole process, maintaining an endur- 
ing identity through its power of relating all other activities to 
itself. Such transcending self the author assumes though he has 
made no provision for it in his system. 

This assumption appears in his definition of perception as a con- 
tact of the self with a sensuous reality, and a representation through 
idea of other sense elements which might be given (53). 

"Perception is never, as we know, the mere existence of a sense 
element in the mind; it always involves, in addition, the creation of 
a meaning. The sense elements in perception are recognized, in- 
terpreted, employed as signs; but recognition, interpretation, the 
signitive function are activities which belong to the self" (S5). 

He recognizes the necessity of affirming personality in order to 
provide an adequate doctrine of time and change, because in the 
existence of any impersonal thing change destroys its original char- 
acter and makes it something essentially different. "In the self we 
have the most direct knowledge of the combination of new and old, 
of identity and diversity, essential to change" (96). 

Likewise in the discussion of causation he clearly shows the 
impossibility of demonstrating the causal connection outside of 
personality itself. "In the phenomena of will alone does there exist 
the possibility of making the past a law for the future" (136). 
To this statement he adds another most significant for philosophy 
and particularly for theism ; "He only can hope to tmderstand who 
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finds it reasonable to interpret the processes of the external world 
after the analogy of the inner world" (143). After declaring that 
there are but two known types of necessity, logical and purposive, 
he writes: "Is it unlikely that the same type of necessity which 
exists within the mind should characterize the whole from which 
the mind sprang and upon which it depends" (145). And again, 
"There is necessity and law only where there is a will seeking ful- 
fillment" (152). This would seem to be a clear enough charter for 
the theist to make some assumptions regarding the reasonableness 
of a supreme creative intelligence, but such a conclusion the author 
with an odd perversity rejects as impossible. 

The conclusion of the book is sadly negative. After building 
nobly he decides for the impossibility of immortality and theodicy. 
Indeed considers that he has proved the mortality of personality. 
The fact is, however, that it is no greater leap to assume the reason- 
ableness of personal immortality than is his assumption that the 
cause of the world is personal. If that personal cause is not itself 
the mere plaything of matter it must in some sense transcend the 
material order. Such transcendence is the very essence of person- 
ality. But if there be transcendence of any kind it might well be 
able to survive the tools with which it works just as here and now it 
survives material change and passing events. While openly deny- 
ing it, the author is unwittingly tiieistic. 

THEOLOGY AS AN EMPIRICAL SCIENCE, by Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh, Dwight professor of Theology in Yale 
University. MacMillan and Co., New York, 1919. Pp. 
XVI, 270. 

Those who are acquainted with Dr. Macintosh's Problem of 
Knowledge, will take up this book with large expectation and will 
not be disappointed. It is a book not for those who have no doubts, 
but rather for those who seek apart from tradition and dogma the 
confirmation of Christian belief. From the beginning the author 
aims to meet the attack of scientific doubt and to defeat it upon 
scientific grotmds rather than by appeal to authority or dogma. 

Through the volume he holds to the scientific validity and reality 
of religious experience and hopes to discover therein all the facts 
needed for a tenable working theology. 

Just as William Newton Clarke brought an answer to the theo* 
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logical questionings of fifteen years ago the author will do an un- 
doubted service to the present time. The direct resort to religious 
experience for the proofs of ordinary doctrine is made because the 
writer believes that "Speculation can only elucidate what is involved 
in a hypothesis. It cannot, apart from any resort to experience 
provide verification. . . . And if theology is to become scientific it 
must be by becoming fundamentally empirical" (ii). 

The foundations of the discussion are laid upon the answers to 
the following questions : 

"(i). Is there religious perception, or something in the religious 
realm corresponding to perception, viz., cognition of the divine as 
revealed within the field of human experience? (2). Is it possible 
to formulate, on this basis of the data made available in religious 
experience, theological laws, or generalizations as to what the divme 
Being does on the fulfilment of certain discoverable conditions? 
(3). Can theological theory be constructed in a scientific manner 
upon the basis of these laws?" (26). 

Calling attention to the necessary presuppositions of all science 
he claims the same need for a theological science. Having done 
this he proposes to proceed with only such theological material as 
may be beyond proper scientific question or cavil to see if there is 
not enough to provide the necessary supports for religious theory. 
This method will of course be unsatisfactory to the theologian who 
deplores any compromise with the modem scientific spirit. The 
value of the volume, however lies in this, that it shows how without 
resort to those doctrines that give offense to many reverent thinkers, 
a vital and convincing theology may still be constructed. 

So out of experience he draws conclusions for inmiortality, for 
the profound nature of sin, for the existence of God, and the 
uniqueness of Christ as the revelation of Grod. 

His discussion of the attributes of God gains force by the settle- 
ment of the conflict of immanence with transcendence by means of 
personality in the divine Being (131). 

With many points, the reader will find himself in disagreement, 
and some of these should doubtless be brought out in this review, 
except for the fact that the attempt made to furnish an empirical 
grounding for theology is so wholesome, and is here done so skill- 
fully and with such constructive results that criticism is relatively 
unimportant in the face of positive advantages to be gained. It is 
a volume worth reading and owning for one's self. 
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HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY. By Howard C. Warren, Boston. 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1919. XX., 450 pp. $2.75. 

One is impressed upon reading Professor W^arren's contribu- 
tion, "Human Psychology," to the long list of elementary psychol- 
ogy texts, with the scholarly and painstaking care that everywhere 
shows itself in both style and arrangement of the book. At the 
same time, one who is dealing hand to hand with the perplexing 
and pressing needs of human life, both as it comes before one in 
the college class-room, and in the larger associations in the com- 
plex community life, finds the book rather too academic, one might 
say, almost too prosaic, in style. The reviewer is convinced that 
the most effective text book in elementary psychology must be far 
more than a dry, mechanical, systematic though conscientious pre- 
sentation of the accepted facts of the science. All too frequently, 
the course in elementary psychology is the only contact the student 
has with the scientific study of human behavior. If we keep in 
mind the great need that he shall better understand himself, and 
be better able to control and direct his own conduct through under- 
standing and control of the mental factors that make conduct what 
it is; if we understand the central aim and purpose of education 
to be that' of helping the individual to make more successful and 
constructive adjustments, then we must write our texts not merely 
as an introduction to the succeeding "courses" to be given in the 
further pursuit of our subject, not merely as a preparation for 
advanced study, but with the life needs, the practical human needs, 
of our students as the guiding and motivating purpose. 

It would have added greatly to the strength and value of the 
book had this purpose been permitted to permeate its pages, rather 
than the more aloof and impersonal purpose of a presentation in 
most carefully chosen language of certain facts. 

On the other hand, as a presentation of cold facts, as a combi- 
nation of the view-point of the behaviorist, and of the older view- 
points and methods of the so-called structuralistic and functional- 
istic schools, the book is admirably done. This is not the place 
to approve or disapprove, according to one's own convictions, df 
any of the special modes of treatment or investigation of psycho- 
logical facts, or to side with one school or the other as to what 
properly constitutes the field of psychological investigation. But 
to revert to the idea thrown out as a constructive criticism above, 
the author's leaning is so far toward the behavioristic method and 
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attitude in dealing with his facts that the student is likely to re- 
ceive the impression that behavior is purely a matter of mechanics, 
and gain no impression of the d3mamics of consciousness. Let us 
by all means use all objective devices of observation possible for 
determining what both overt and implicit behavior are. But let us 
not omit to make central the fact that through the study of beha- 
vior we are learning something more about the nature of conscious 
processes, the forces that go to make up human personality. Let 
the psychologist not forget, in his eagerness to get at the objective 
facts of behavior, that these objective facts must be facts to him 
and can be facts to him only in terms of his own consciousness, if 
they are to have any part in his world at all. And finally, if we 
shall accept the position, no matter in what particular words we 
may express it, that psychology has to do with the scientific investi- 
gation of human behavior, its causes and conditions, then let us 
by all means keep constantly before ourselves and our students the 
d3mamic part played by consciousness in its relation to behavior, 
its relation to success or failure in making our adjustments to life 
situations. In actual experience, we find ourselves translating 
everything into conscious life to make it ours. In actual experience 
we find ourselves face to face with differences in conduct or be- 
havior that grow out of thoughts, feelings, ideas, judgments, that is, 
not to continue the list, out of forms and factors in the mental life, 
the life of consciousness. Then let us not be content, in presenting 
to immature minds, to men and women whose most urgent need is 
self-control, and whose most insistent call is for action, a scientific 
introduction to the facts and laws of human behavior which is 
coldly anatomical, a catalogue of events, a glossary of technical 
terms, rather than the d3mamics of human personality as it mani- 
fests itself in behavior. Better still, let us constantly take the dry 
bones of our science and clothe them with the living flesh. Let us 
use our anatomies, our structuralistic facts, our physiological sub- 
strate or correlate of consciousness, our classifications and our laws 
always as a means toward helping the student, in this his first and 
perhaps his only contact with our science, to see the dependable and 
inescapable relation between the forms and factors of the mental 
life and his adjustments, which constitute both his objective and his 
subjective behavior, and aid him in his peculiarly human task of 
so reconstructing or remaking this psycho-physicdi human nature 
of his that he shall make some progress in the direction of acquir- 
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ing that conscious control of conduct which alone gives any assur- 
ance of behavior that shall be progressively constructive. 

Professor Warren's book is a most excellent anatomical analysis 
and is written with a painstaking care, and a clearness of diction 
that quite equal the range of scholarly knowledge which is evi- 
denced on every page. But, on the other hand, we cannot but 
regret that there is everywhere lacking that dynamic element of 
vital contact with life needs, that vital translation into terms of life 
adjustments, which have been pointed out above. In this respect, 
the book is certainly not unique upon the ever lengthening shelf of 
psychology texts. F. E. Owen. 

SPIRITUAL VOICES IN MODERN LITERATURE by Trevor 
H. Davtes. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1919. 
Pp. X, 312. 

Some will complain that the use of literary criticism to bear a 
religious message is a perversion. Such criticism is short-sighted 
however in this, that there is no great literature which does not deal 
with the fundamental human instincts and as such is full of con- 
clusions of the greatest moment for theology. The greatest study 
and the greatest interest of the human mind is ever the human 
reactions, those of human souls. These studies in this book are full 
of the homiletic interest but are therefore not the less valuable for 
purposes of moral teaching. It is appropriate that from time to time 
the deeper teachings of the masterpieces should thus be set forth. 

The author begins by discussing Francis Thompson's "The 
Hound of Heaven" as the epic of the love that will not let us go. 
He follows with Peer Gynt as the example of the ignominy of half- 
heartedness. In the remaining lectures he deals with Ruskin's 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, Tennyson's In Memoriam, The Let- 
ters of John Smetham, Wordsworth's Ode to Duty, Morley's Glad- 
stone, Browning's Saul, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, and Mase- 
field's Everlasting Mercy. He does this with a freshness and vigor 
which is likely to add to the interest already present for these books 
and to send his readers back to a review of them under the light of 
his teaching. 

Only those will be disappointed who find it always difficult to 
tolerate seriousness, or who cannot be satisfied with a book which is 
less than a thorough-going critique. This book is correct in assum- 
ing the aim of great literature to be a serious one. It possesses no 
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particular value as a critique, nevertheless it is valuable as sending 
many people back to the original springs of inspiration. 

THE VITAL MESSAGE, by Arthur Conan Doyle. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 1919. Pp. VII, 164. 

It is not unusual for the desperate partisan frequently to declare 
the complete annihilation of the same enemy, because the partisan 
mind dwells upon the instances favorable to its conclusions and as 
stolidly overlooks those that are unfavorable. One can never look 
hopefully to such a source for scientific accuracy. Such a case of 
special pleading and inaccuracy is to be found in this book. Yet it 
will have considerable influence with the uncritical minds of such 
as will to believe it. 

It frequently happens that men who are famous in one field of 
human endeavor carry the conceit of confidence to other fields of 
which they know nothing. They thus come to be listened to by the 
ignorant and uncritical while they make themselves ridiculous to the 
clear-sighted. There are illustrations a-plenty in contemporaneous 
history, as when a successful manufacturer attempts to enter the 
field of international diplomacy, or a chemist speaks with unabashed 
dogmatism in the field of theology. 

The partisan bias of the book is disclosed by an attack upon in- 
stitutionalized Christianity so obviously unfair and untrue as to be 
evident to one who has even read in the newspapers of the philan- 
thropic and humanitarian effort to which the church is at present 
giving itself. 

The author looks for the dawn of a new day through the dis- 
coveries of spiritualism, but he does not show the benefits. Neither 
does he disclose any moral and ethical values to flow from the sub- 
stantiation of such doddering and feeble messages as are supposed 
to come from the unseen world. One might well pray for annihila- 
tion rather than to look helplessly forward to such an order of 
intellectuality as seems to be "disclosed" in the widely heralded 
"manifestations" of spiritualism. 

Why are so many widely known men seeking after the occult? 
It is an indication of spiritual poverty, a loss of the sense of the 
things worth while. It is pursued by those who have lost or never 
had a religious faith worthy the name. It has been emphasized by 
the effect of the tragic events of the war upon many whose former 
materialism proves no longer adequate for the load of human 
tragedy. 
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Notes and Discussions 
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LIFE'S IDEAL j 

I W^^ ^^ going to be through with this life before very long. The | 

I longest life is short when it is over; any time is short when I 

i it is done. The gates of time will swing to behind you before long. | 

I They will swing to behind some of us soon, but behind all of us | 

I before long. And then the important thing will not be what I 

I appointments we had, or what rank in the conference, or anything | 

I of that sort— not what men thought of us, but what He thought | 

of us, and whether we were built into His kingdom. And if, | 

at the end of it all, we emerge from life's work and discipline | 

I crowned souls, at home anjrwhere in God*s universe, life will be a | 

I success. -^Btwikn Parker Bowne | 

riiiiiitmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiHiiiiiinniiiiniiiiriHiMiniiiiinMiiiHiMiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiriinii» 

IBAREZ AND THE CELTIC REVIVAL 

The visit of the writer of "The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse" to America brings us into closer touch with old Spain, for 
he may be regarded as the first Spaniard in these modem days who 
has struck the international key and found readers all over the 
worid. Russia, Sweden, Norway, Hungary with Tolstoi, Laegerlof , 
Ibsen, Jokai and other notable writers have given their quota to 
world literature; and now Southern Europe — ^the sunny Mediter- 
ranean — is coming in for a share of popular interest. Part of the 
story, it is true, is laid in South America, of which the hero is a 
native ; but the interest soon passes definitely to the Old World, and 
the intensity of the European crisis where the "horsemen," con- 
quest, war, famine and death, have been riding in spectacular form 
as never before in the history of man. 

It is to be noted that the novelist pays particular attention to the 
preposterous claims of the swelled-head Teuton to be a superior 
world race, especially when compared with the rival Celt, to whom 
many have never ceased to grant pre-eminence in the higher civil- 
ization. And the Prussian classed Spain with the Celtic peoples 
who were now decadent. In the new appreciation of values in 
civilization, which has definitely dethroned the Hun from the leading 
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place which he so coveted and has bidden him educate himself a 
little more in humanity before he takes even an equal rank among 
the nations, Ibaiiez is determikied that the Spaniard shall be classed 
as one with France and her allies in her civilization and her race 
ideals ; standing for "culture" and not for "kultur." 

The world has scarcely recognized as yet how much it has been 
saved from, in the matter of a pompous, dull and brutal tyranny, 
by the defeat of a Prussianized Germany in the late Titanic strug- 
gle. The higher literature, to begin with, owes more in the past 
to the Celt whom the Prussian bigot affected to despise than to the 
"dull German." This is Ruskin's term for the German pedant in 
his worst mood of self-complacence. To German dullness and 
English affectation he remarks in one of his best-known essays, 
"On the Pathetic Fallacy," "we owe the tiresome words 'objective' 
and 'subjective' which divide life as it was never meant by the 
Maker of all to be divided." 

Ruskin was a Celt of the Celts. A writer in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes twenty years ago declared that he was the most 
analytic mind in modem Europe, a marvel of keen and just psy- 
chology, underrated by a Germanized world who talked in terms 
of the subjective and the objective. And Matthew Arnold, who 
was of Cornish Celtic stock by his mother and was termed "David 
the Son of Goliath" by Swinburne, who did not. fancy the dogmatic 
set-up of the elder Arnold (great man as he undoubtedly was) 
made it his mission when appointed professor of poetry at Oxford 
sixty years ago to reassert the claims of the Celt to literary hege- 
mony in Europe. Here is what Matthew has to say on the sub- 
ject : "Style (which adds dignity and distinction to literature) the 
Germans are singularly without. . . . The Normans may have 
brought in among us English the Latin sense for rhetoric and style 
— for, indeed, this sense goes naturally with a high spirit and stren- 
uousness like theirs — ^but the sense for style which English poetry 
shows is something finer than we could well have got from a people 
so positive and so little poetical as the Normans ; and it seems we 
may much more plausibly derive it from a root of the poetical 
Celtic nature in us. . . . The Celt's quick feeling for what is noble 
and distinguished gives his poetry style. . . . His sensibility and 
nervous exaltation give it a better gift still, the gift of rendering 
with wonderful felicity the magical charm of nature." No wonder 
Senor Ibanez wishes to be classed as a Spaniard with the Celtic 
peoples and not as a Goth. J. M. Dixon. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SCONCE 

It is only a tarnished and twisted piece of brass, shaped by some 
thoughtless oriental after the pattern of the lotus in the hope of 
appealing to some Christian eye and thus to bring the daily meed 
of rice. The connoisseurs of art know it not for to them it is 
negligible. Yet its journeys have been wide and various. It has 
ssuled the seven seas and has crossed many lands. 

It has outlived the wrecking of numerous parsonages by the 
moving van, and has survived the critical inspection of parsonage 
committees. Like Paracelsus it "plunges into a dark tremendous 
sea", namely the box that holds the kitchen scullery, and unlike him 
it is hauled forth at the other side of a continent with the freshness 
of that morning when the stars sang together. Again and again it 
has been triumphantly mounted in mother's room, though whether 
its dilapidated receptacle would hold a candle is subject to debate. 

It has a place in the family life distinct and individual. That 
is why it outlasts all vicissitudes of time and change. Time can but 
temporarily dim it and evil circumstance can only add oddity to its 
form. It does not meet the demands of "Household Art." It is 
innocent of the skill of East Aurora, but it will never be left behind. 
Why ? O, that is another tale ! 

The "boy" in a high idealism to find a Christmas gift worthy 
of mother had visited store after store in the great city, even to the 
point of exhaustion trying to bring his ideal into step with the 
paltry sum in his hand. At dusk he drifted into a "Japanese" store, 
and the clerk saw the chance to get rid of a broken sconce. 

How much would you take for it? There you err, my friend. 
The "boy" has grown to manhood, and though he would, could not 
repeat this gift. To us it is more precious than rubies. 

"THE YOUNG VISITERS" 

London and other literary centers today are much tickled over 
an unnamed effort in fiction, The Young Visiters, by a girl of nine, 
to which Sir James Barrie supplies a Preface. In many respects 
it is so delicate a satire on fashionable England of the immediate 
past, that, notwithstanding Barrie's emphatic guarantee of its 
authenticity, many have suspected a Barrie camouflage. Some of 
the ingenuous scenes in the narrative, such as the week end in 
London of two young unmarried people, recall objectionable inci- 
dents in some of Eleanor Glyn's stories, like "The Career of Kath- 
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erine Bush." Even the quaint spelling, with the intrusive South of 
England r's, has been carefully reproduced. The writer, now 
grown up, is living in England, and there seems to be no doubt 
whatever of the genuineness of the story. The triumphant face of 
the little authoress serves as a frontispiece. As a girl she was 
known in the neighborhood where the family lived — in Sussex — ^as 
a wonderful creator of impromptu charades and playlets. 



The Philosopher's Shears 



"Damning the abstract sinner is an easy matter, and seems to be 
meet, right and a bounden duty, but it looks different when it is our 
own flesh and blood." — Bowne. 

o 

"The coldest reasoner, the bitterest enemy of emotion, is as much 
the slave of temperament as the religious fanatic ; he is driven by a 
concentrated passion for truthfulness." — Sheldon, "Strife of Sys- 
tems." 



"There is a cross at the heart of every human blessedness." — 
Davies, "Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature." 



"As a rule there is not enough man in the pessimist to believe in 
anything great and reverent." — Bowne. 

o 

"We understand the acts of our fellows only on the basis of 
what we have done or longed to do." — Parker, "The Self and Na- 
ture." 



"Every age has its pet hypocrisies, and our own is perhaps the 
self -righteousness of the crowd." — Sheldon, "Strife of Systems." 



"A hogshead of soap bubble punctured, sinks into a teaspoonful 
of soap, and that is all there was ever in it." — Bowne. 
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BOWNE AS TEACHER AND AUTHOR 

ALBERT C. KNUDSON 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Borden P. Bowne was pre-eminently a teacher. His 
professional chair was his throne. Authorship simply ex- 
tended the range of his voice and multiplied the number of 
his students. Both activities, lecturing and writing, went 
together. One supplemented the other, and in both Bowne 
attained unique distinction. 

Over those who sat at his feet he exercised a magnetic 
influence. To an almost unprecedented degree he pos- 
sessed the power of excitation over his students. He fre- 
quently sent them forth from the lecture room so stimu- 
lated by his profundity and brilliancy that they felt, as one 
of them said, as though their "heads were expanding to 
the bursting point." The secret of this wonderful power 
lay, no doubt, in its ultimate analysis, in the indefinable 
personality of the man. There were, however, several 
conspicuous qualities that contributed to it. 

Perhaps the first thing about Bowne that impressed 
one was his marvelously clear insight into the fundamental 
problems of thought and life. He penetrated at once to 
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the heart of every question, brushing aside what was super- 
ficial and irrelevant. Much philosophical instruction, he 
justly felt, was confusing and misleading because it failed 
to mark out clearly the great highways of all logical and 
consistent thinking. To these, therefore, he largely de- 
voted himself. The by-ways and hedges he left to lesser 
minds. His own thought was concentrated upon the great 
fundamentals, the first principles of philosophy. These 
he lifted out of their obscurity and set in the clear light of 
day. There is, as he used to say, a good deal of blind 
staggers in philosophy, much of confusion and aimlessness. 
But in him there was none of this. His discussions were 
always to the point and as sun clear as human speech 
could make them. Free from the pedantry of the merely 
professional teacher, untrammeled by the philosophical 
fashion of the moment, and heedless of the favor or dis- 
favor of the stall-fed philosopher, he kept close to the vital 
and persistent problems of thought and life. He saw dis- 
tinctly the true aim of all sound philosophy, and knew with 
the unerring vision of a seer how best to realize it. To 
listen ta him or to follow him in his books was to see the 
mists arise from the valleys, and the clouds and the sha- 
dows flee away. His work was a veritable Aufklarung, 
as the Germans say, an illumination. As a restdt of it the 
dark places of human thought were penetrated and the 
hidden roots of human belief laid bare. 

Along with this prof imdity of insight and clearness of 
mental vision Bowne possessed an equally remarkable gift 
of expression. Had he devoted himself to polite literature 
instead of to philosophy he wotdd certainly have attained 
high distinction as an essayist. As it is, his writings have 
a marked literary flavor. The same finish and taste for 
words were also characteristic of his ordinary conversa- 
tion. His speech had a classic quality. Few men have 
ever so completely mastered the terminology of his sub- 
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ject as did he. On the most fundamental questions he 
expressed himself with a freedom, precision and grace that 
the present writer has never heard equaled. His class 
room lectures were models from the standpoint of form 
as well as from that of matter. Those who were privileged 
to listen to him from day to day will never forget the im- 
pression of botmdless reserve and of extraordinary mas- 
tery that he first made upon them by the ease, lucidity and 
profundity of his extemporaneous lecturing. 

Another qualit}' that contributed in no small degree to 
Bowne's popularity and influence was his humor. He pos- 
sessed it in abtmdance and made free use of it. In dealing 
with hostile views he not infrequently fell into a sarcastic 
vein. This some regarded as a weakness. But it never 
interfered with the solidity of his argumentation, and it 
always lent spiciness and color to his discussions. His wit 
was not with him a mere digression, nor was it resorted 
to simply to evoke a smile. It was admirably adapted to 
the profundity of his thought, and acted as a striking 
illuminator of it. Then, too, it gave to his class-room an 
unsurpassed brilliancy and charm. If the humorous stories 
and witty remarks that appeared in his lectures during the 
course of a year had been gathered together, they would 
have made one of the choicest books of humor ever 
published. 

But there is yet a deeper fact that needs to be mentioned 
in order to explain Bowne's remarkable influence as a 
teacher. He had a system. He did not content himself 
with merely historical and critical studies. He worked out 
a comprehensive theory of reality and of the intellectual, 
moral and religious life. The conclusions he reached were 
essentially those of Lotze, but they all bore the stamp of 
his own individuality. In the preface to one of his earliest 
books he quoted the saying that "there are many echoes 
but few voices," and classed himself with the echoes. But 
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that soon ceased to be the case. He became early in life 
one of the few voices in the philosophical world of his day. 
He had a message. In his speech there was an unconscious 
tone of authority and finality, — ^a quality that resulted 
naturally from the systematic completeness of his thought. 
Underlying his system there are two fundamental 
principles. First, personality is the key to reality, and, sec- 
ond, life is the test of truth. According to the latter prin- 
ciple logical demonstration is not necessary to belief. In- 
deed, such demonstration is impossible in the world of 
objective reality. Belief roots in life and finds its justifi- 
cation in life. It needs no other support. At the same time 
the intellect has its rights. It cannot, to be sure, solve the 
ultimate problem of existence. It must begin with some 
assumption, with some mystery. Every system of thought 
requires this. But there is a choice in mysteries. One 
mystery, if accepted, may leave the problems of life as 
dark and opaque as ever; another may illumine the whole 
of life and thought. Now the latter is the case with per- 
sonality. Accepted as an ultimate fact, it illumines our 
whole thought life. It makes us see that the categories of 
thought do not explain intelligence, but are explained by 
it. The whole universe, if it is to be understood at all, 
must be understood in personal terms. Nature, conse- 
quently, takes on a very different look from what it had 
before. It ceases to be mere being and becomes speech. 
The power, not ourselves, is changed from blind force to 
personal will. The whole universe comes to be charged 
with meaning and purpose. The old contradictions and 
discords are removed. The ideal and real are united in 
one consistent view. Behold, all things are made new. It 
would be difficult adequately to describe the effect which 
Bowne's exposition of this truth had upon many of his 
students. It proved to them a veritable gospel, a deliver- 
ance from intellectual bondage. What the doctrine of 
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justification by faith meant to Luther's religious life, that 
did this great truth concerning personality as the key to 
reality mean to their intellectual life. It wrought for them 
their intellectual redemption. 

The four qualities which we have noted as character- 
istic of Bowrie's work as a teacher appear also in his books. 
Indeed, the latter were in large part the precipitate of his 
class-room lectures. The wit and humor are somewhat 
subdued in the books, but the gift of expression is there 
in heightened form. "There is not," said a critic some 
years ago,'* one among the dozen standard works from his 
pen which is not almost as striking from the viewpoint of 
literature as it is suggestive and stimulating from that of 
philosophy. All of them have a rhetorical charm scarcely 
less potent than their intellectual and moral energy." Still 
they are wholly free from diffuseness. There is in them 
no striving after literary effect for its own sake. There is 
no padding. They are marvels of condensation, as well as 
of brilliant exposition and searching criticism. 

His first book was published in 1874, having been begun 
while he was yet a student in college. It was entitled ''The 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer," and was devoted to an 
examination of the first principles of the system. It ex- 
posed the inconsistencies and superficialities of the English 
thinker with a clearness and raciness that has never been 
excelled. Although written by a mere youth it has main- 
tained itself almost down to the present as one of the most 
thorough and decisive criticisms of the Spencerian philos- 
ophy. In 1879 21 larger book appeared from his pen en- 
titled ''Studies in Theism/^ This gave way in 1887 to a 
more systematic and more compact work on the same sub- 
ject, called "The Philosophy of Theism/' This in turn was 
revised in 1902 and published under the title, "Theism/' 
No more masterly presentation of the theistic argument 
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has ever been made than is to be found in these three 
books, especially the last. 

Bowne's chief works in the department of pure philos- 
ophy are his '^Theory of Thought and Knowledge"* and his 
''Metaphysics/' The "Metaphysics" was originally pub- 
lished in 1882. A part of the material in it was later made 
the basis of "The Theory of Thought and Knowledge/' 
which appeared in 1897. The remainder was revised in 
1898 and published tmder the old title. These two volumes 
furnish us with a comprehensive exposition of his philoso- 
phical system. In 1886 he gave to the public an ''Intro- 
duction to Psychological Theory/' in which he applied his 
philosophical principles to the more important problems of 
psychology. He laid bare the inconsistencies and confu- 
sion in much of the so-called "new psychology," and 
pointed out the highways of every sound psychological 
theory. His "Principles of Ethics'' was published in 1892. 
In this book his firm grasp on life and reality is especially 
evident. He exposes with relentless rigor the inadequacy 
of the theories of the past, insists on the necessity of unit- 
ing the intuitive and experience schools, and finds the aim 
of conduct not in abstract virtue but in fullness and rich- 
ness of life. 

With the revision of his "Metaphysics" in 1898 and his 
"Theism" in 1902 Bowne's creative work in philosophy 
was virtually done. After this he devoted himself largely 
to popularizing the conclusions he had reached and to 
applying them to the problems of religion. We may, how- 
ever, note a change of emphasis and also of terminology 
in the lectures which were published in 1908 under the 
title "Personalism/' In the first edition of the "Meta- 
physics" (1882) Bowne had stressed what he termed his 
"objective idealism." In the revised edition (1898) he 
characterized his system as "transcendental empiricism." 
And now in 1908 he used the simpler and more expressive 
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term **personalism." This term was a step in the direction 
of the popularization of his system, but it also brought 
out the idea of a fuller and more concrete experience on 
the part of the world ground than that suggested by either 
of the other terms. It may be added in this connection that 
the book on "Personalism** was dictated to a stenographer 
in six sittings of about two hours each. The dictations 
were, of course, later revised, but the revision did not 
materially alter either the substance or final form of the 
book. This fact gives one some idea of the extraordinary 
mastery that Bowne had of the field of philosophy. Only 
a marvelous gift of expression and a life-time of reflection 
on the problems dealt with could have made possible such 
a feat. 

One of the fundamental ideas in Bowne's philosophy 
is "the immanence of God." And this he took as the title 
of a small book of a hundred and fifty pages which was 
published in 1905. The principle of the divine immanence 
is here applied in a remarkably fresh and convincing way 
to our conceptions of nature, of history, of the Bible, and 
of religion. The book is both in style and content a classic. 
It was followed in 1909 by a series of essays published 
under the title of ^'Studies in Christianity/' The three 
most important of these essays — ^those on "The Christian 
Revelation," "The Atonement" and "The Christian 
Life" — ^had already appeared in booklet form, and had 
awakened widespread interest. Some conservative people 
took alarm at what they regarded as the dangerous theo- 
logical tendency of these essays, and the author in 1904 
was brought to trial for heresy, but was unanimously and 
triumphantly acquitted. In fundamental matters Bowne 
was a most loyal adherent of the Christian faith. Indeed, 
he was the great apologist of his age. 

At the time of his death in 1910, Bowne was about to 
publish another work under the title, ^^The Present Status 
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of Faith/' The essays that were to compose this volume 
had all, except one, recently appeared in various magazines. 
The last one, which was to be the first in the volume, he 
began to dictate to a stenographer the day before his death. 
About two-thirds of it was completed. But the volume has 
never appeared. Instead a series of sermons were edited 
by Mrs. Bowtie and published in the fall of 1910, bearing 
the title, "The Essence of Religion/* These sermons give 
a better insight than any of his other books into the 
author's religious experience. They reveal a profound re- 
ligious faith, and have been a source of inspiration and 
comfort to thousands. 

For many years Bowne gave a course of lectures to his 
students on Kant and Spencer. These lectures he dictated 
to a stenographer with the idea of "mulling them over/' as 
he said, and eventually publishing them. But at the time 
of his death he had not revised the dictations, and the lec- 
tures were left in somewhat imperfect form. It was, how- 
ever, felt that after being corrected as carefully as possi- 
ble, they ought to be published. Those especially who had 
heard the lectures would be glad to have them in perma- 
nent form, and others would want to know the author's 
latest thought on the two great thinkers dealt with, even 
though the manuscript had not received its final finish at 
the author's hands. So in 1912 the lectures appeared in a 
good sized volume under the title, ''Kant and Spencer: A 
Critical Exposition.*' 

Bowne once remarked to the present writer that he f dt 
pretty well satisfied with his literary output. And such 
may well have been his feeling. For his books, to quote a 
distinguished critic, contain ''the largest, clearest, most 
comprehensive and adequate output of philosophic-theo- 
logic-religious thought from any one brain in the history of 
Methodism. Taken together they constitute a complete 
and coherent system of thought, the system of Borden P. 
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Bowne, a legacy of immense and enduring value to 
Christianity/' What his reputation in the distant future 
may be, no one can say. Eucken has said of him that he 
was "distinctly America's first philosopher/' Professor 
J. Cook Wilson, of Oxford, has declared him to be "the 
most important of modem American philosophers/' Jos- 
eph Cook used to speak of him as "the greatest philosophic 
teacher of his age/' And there are many others who 
share in this high estimate. Bowne himself was conscious 
of writing not only for the present but also for the future, 
"for the eternities." He devoted himself to the problems 
of fundamental and permanent significance, and it may 
well be that with the revival of interest in metaphysical 
studies at some future day a considerably greater import- 
ance will be attached to him and his work than is custom- 
ary in professional philosophical circles at present. 

In conclusion, a brief word ought to be added concern- 
ing the personality of the man. Bowne was not simply an 
intellectual genius. In him life and thought to an unusual 
degree went together. One complemented the other. 
Emerson's familiar saying that "what you are speaks so 
loudly that I cannot hear what you say" did not hold true 
of him. The very reverse was the case. What he was, 
spoke so loudly that one could not help hearing what he 
said. His whole personality spoke, not simply his intellect. 
This is finely suggested in the beautiful inscription which 
Mrs. Bowne has placed on his tomb. She there speaks of 
him as "a man of God through the unstained crystal of 
whose soul divine truths shone in radiant clearness on the 
world." It was his whole soul, not merely his intellect, 
that was a source of light. No one could have known him 
at all intimately without being profoundly impressed with 
this fact. Many a time as the present writer left him after 
a walk in the Boston Fenway, these words of Wordsworth 
would come unsummoned to his lips, "I have felt a pres- 
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ence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts." 
His was a regal nature. He trod the high places of the 
earth. The general impression which he made on those 
who knew him and his work best, may be summed up in 
the following statement. He was "one of the great think- 
ers of his day, brilliant in wit, profound in thought, lumin- 
ous in exposition, rich in his literary output, author of a 
system of philosophy of enduring worth, vigorous de- 
fender of the faith, possessed of extraordinary power of 
excitation as a teacher, of towering nobility of soul, an 
idealist of idealists, unforgetable." 
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A teacher of philosophy was at his desk, endeavoring to 
philosophize. A knock at the door, and in comes a cub 
reporter from the Sunday Bugle. "J^st a moment, sir/' 
pleads the yoimg man. "Tell me, what is the message of 
your philosophy for life? Give it to me quickly, in a few 
words that everyone will understand." Cub though the 
questioner was, he had asked a question to which society 
has a right to expect an answer. It is a hopeful sign of 
the times that the American Philosophical Association has 
just announced as the subject for discussion in 1920, "The 
role of the philosopher in modem life, with reference both 
to teaching and to research." It is as though the entire 
profession were laying the cub reporter's question on its 
conscience. 

The answer to that question is of very great educational 
importance. In almost every American college and uni- 
versity there is at least one chair of philosophy. That chair 
exerts a disproportionate influence on students and the 
wider public included in the clientele of the college. Il 
moulds thought and life. Mr. Fritz Kreisler has, it is true, 
been quoted as saying that art, religion and philosophy 
have nothing to do with life. Mr. G. K. Chesterton holds 
otherwise. For him, the most important fact about the 
members of any chance drawing-room assemblage is pre- 
cisely their philosophy. Mr. Chesterton is right. Certain 
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it is that of all the humanities, indeed of all the disciplines 
taught in American colleges, philosophy is the one that, 
taken seriously, affects life most. 

Some college students are voluntarily immune to any 
intellectual or cultural influences; philosophy does not 
touch them directly — ^they are sdf-condenmed. Some 
earnestly struggling with the problems, become confused ; 
the fotmdations of thinking and of morality totter, and 
an tmhappy or a ruined life may result. Others may ac- 
quire an aristocratically philosophical aloofness from com- 
mon humanity and its interests, leading to a doctrinaire 
and unreal dabbling in the latest radicalisms. For others, 
however, — ^and they are many — ^philosophy brings respect 
and capacity for clear thinking, an historical perspective, 
a sense of true values, and a new grip on life. *For them, 
morality is not shaken, but better tmderstood; religion is 
not lost, but more intelligently found. Philosophy, then, 
has large possibilities of evil and of good; our interpreta- 
tion of life as a whole reacts on the whole of the life that 
we interpret. 

The educational value of philosophy is largely determ- 
ined by the conception of what philosophy is. At least 
five different views are held at present by American teach- 
ers on the subject. 

The first view, held by many teachers of "the old 
school," regards the study of philosophy as primarily his- 
torical culture and research. According to this view, the 
function of the teacher is to acquaint his students with the 
great historical systems of the past. Kjiow the great minds 
of the race ; let their achievements and their mistakes pass 
before your thought; and you will imbibe something of 
their spirit. Thus trained, you are equipped to face the 
perplexities of human experience, and form your own 

^It is regrettable that the fttndamental significance of philosophy is so 
often overlooked in current programs of religious education. 
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opinions. So runs the first view, calling attention to one 
essential function of philosophy. Its error would lie in 
making this one function the only one. 

The second view is what Professor De Laguna has 
called ''disciplined scepticism." Dissatisfied with merely 
historical studies, this view would regard philosophy as an 
instrument of inquiry in the spirit of the Socrates of the 
earlier dialogues. Philosophy is not a system, but a prob- 
lem; not an attainment, but a search. Let us therefore 
guard ourselves against conclusions, and occupy ourselves 
forever with debate, "wherever the argument may lead." 
This view represents an essential mood or aspect of the 
philosophic spirit. But the attitude that is entirely open- 
minded on every issue is logically self-contradictory as 
well as practically impossible to carry out. Avoiding all 
conclusions, it easily comes to the most pitiful conclusion 
that nothing matters ; for about the proposition that any- 
thing does matter, doubts may always be raised. A "disci- 
plined scepticism" may eventuate in bogs that demonstrate 
Bowne's pregnant sa3ring, "Truths which bear on practice 
soon grow vague and uncertain when abstracted from 
practice."* 

The third conception is very popular at the present 
time; namely, the conception of philosophy as "scientific 
method," advocated chiefly by the New Realists. Here 
also would belong monism, and the various so-called radical 
empiricisms and positivisms. It is the naturalistic mood.' 
For this school scientific method means mathematical 
analysis as the only instrument of dealing with experience. 
This method logically leads to a universe of impersonal 
terms and relations, thoroughly fumigated and cleansed of 
all traces of ultimate value; to "a philosophy of disiUu- 

"Bowne, Theism, p. 260. 

"See the present writer's article, *Tersonalistic Method in Philosophy," 
Methodist Review. May, 1920. Also Hoerale, Studies in Contemporary 
Metaphysics, pp. 24-49. 
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sionment/' that abandons every moral and spiritual 
ontology/ Personalistic theism is therefore anathema to 
scientific method. This view may be presented persuas- 
ively; the lives and character of its advocates may be 
noble. But any position that rejects the principle of per- 
sonality, and tends, as it does, to a behavioristic account 
of all values, is not calculated to perform a wholesome 
function in education. Under its tutelage, the lion and the 
lamb, science and the humanities, would lie down together, 
with the lamb inside. It has less cultural value than either 
of the two previously mentioned conceptions ; and less re- 
ligious and moral value than the historical approach. 

The fourth conception regards philosophy as an instru- 
ment for efficiency in gaining ends; the ends being con- 
ceived as largely given in the process of biological adapta- 
tion of organism to environment. This pragmatist-instru- 
mentalist standpoint is, like the neo-realistic, dominated by 
science, but by biology rather than by physics and mathe- 
matics. John Dewey, the chief representative of instru- 
mentalism, has been ably criticized by Professor Cohen.' 
"The America which believes in faith above visible works 
gets no recognition in Dewey. . . . Unlike James, who 
had a more rigid scientific training, Dewey is willing to 
abandon all interest in the mystery of the universe at 
large. . . . Dewey is a thorough-going and consistent 
naturalist. . . . Thus when Dewey rejects God, free- 
dom, and immortality on the general ground that philo- 
sophical concepts can no longer serve as sanctions, he opens 
himself to the ad hominem argument that his alternative 
concepts, experience, evolution, and democracy are also 
sanctions, resting on no really superior evidence." Thus 
speaks Professor Cohen, himself no partisan of personal- 

^he above characterization, from Perry, is true of the movement as a 
whole ; but Spauldinsfs New Rationalism, with its "Neo-realism of ideals" b 
in a class by itself. 

"The New RepubUc, 22 (1920). 82-^, dated March 17, 1920. 
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ism or "Protestant philosophy." We may conclude that 
the efficiency engineering of "Creative Intelligence" pro- 
duces important practical results in many fields; but that 
it is not a comprehensive way of interpreting life as a 
whole nor of developing a sense of the higher ideal values. 
Nay, it is intolerant of some of those values. Professor 
Dewey once wrote these significant words, "Democracy is 
an absurdity where faith in the individual as individual is 
impossible; and this faith is impossible when intelligence 
is regarded as a cosmic power, not an adjustment and ap- 
plication of individual tendencies."* This implies that all 
philosophical idealism and all rational theism are neces- 
sarily anti-democratic, hence to be rejected. It would ap- 
pear that this philosophy on the whole emphasizes those 
tendencies in American life that need castigation, or at 
least spiritualiation, instead of encouragement. It is not the 
philosophy that will perform the highest educational fimc- 
tion, wise though it be in the machinery of education. We 
need efficiency ; but much more we need a clear and intelli- 
gent vision of the ends which are being efficiently realized. 
The national anthem of America might well be made that 
erst-while popular song, "We don't know where we're go- 
ing, but we're on the way." Unless we think about the 
"where" as well as the "way," we may find at last, with 
Socrates, that the unexamined life is not worth living, 
however "efficiently" it may be charted. 

Fifth and last is the conception that philosophy is an 
interpretation of the whole of life and its values. This is 
by far the most comprehensive conception on our list ; the 
most catholic and humane; and the one most nearly heir 
to the historic mission of philosophy from Plato to Kant, 
Hegel and Lotze. At the present time there are three out- 
standing schools that are seriously undertaking to fulfil 
this mission. I refer first, to the better side of the prag- 

'Lecture. Ethics. Columbia University Press. New York, t90S^ p. 14. 
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matism of the James-Schiller type (as distinguished from 
Dewey's instrumentalism, and James' own later radical 
empiricism) ; secondly to absolute idealism, represented by 
men such as Bosanquet (and others in England), Hoemle, 
Creighton, and many others ; and thirdly to personalism as 
held in England by James Ward, Rashdall, Pringle-Patti- 
son and Sorley and by the Bowne school, Hocking and 
many of similar outlook in America. This classification is 
not perfect; Miss Calkins, for example, would object to 
it because her absolute idealism (and possibly that of 
Royce and some others) is personalistic. There is, how- 
ever clearly, an impersonal tradition in absolute idealism 
that differentiates a powerful current of thought from 
personalism. 

It seems to the present writer that if a philosophy is to 
have any significant place in education it must aim at what 
this last group is striving for. A department of philosophy 
should aim to stimulate in its students sufficient intellect- 
ual initiative to lead them to an intelligent working 
hypothesis as to the total meaning of life and its values. 
If it does not somehow do this, it fails to serve as a unify- 
ing and idealizing force in education ; it loses the greatest 
opportunity open to any department of an American 
college. 

But certain radical objections to philosophy have been 
widely urged, which, if they be valid, would cancel the 
claim of philosophy to a place in the curriculum. Perhaps 
the most serious of such objections are three : that philos- 
ophy is useless, that it is dangerous, and that it is servile. 

According to its critics, then, philosophy is useless. 
These critics include not merely the famous Bushmen of 
Australia, and "the man on the street," but also trained 
thinkers, many teachers of the sciences, history, literature 
— indeed, teachers of every subject save philosophy, and 
perchance some of them. The charge of uselessness may 
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in a sense be brought against every type of current philos- 
ophy, except Dewey's instrumentalism. Yet is that charge 
to be taken seriously ? Is it not, truly understood, a form 
of high praise? For to say that a thing is useful is to 
say that it serves some end beyond itself. The useful is 
an instrument for securing something else, like wealth, 
health, or social betterment. Knowledge of typewriting, 
pedagogy, economics, hygiene, and the like is essential to 
human happiness. But since all useful (practical, voca- 
tional) subjects in a curriculum are useful precisely be- 
cause they serve some end, attain some value, or fulfil some 
purpose, it becomes most important to understand what 
ends, values and purposes are worthy of being striven 
for. It is not therefore necessary to review life as a whole 
in order to understand its meanings ? This staggering task 
is that of philosophy. Only in the light of one's philosophy, 
one's conception of what Aristotle called the final cause, 
is any object or activity termed useful. That which is 
useful to the voluptuary, the profiteer, the clergyman and 
the actor is not one and the same. The differences are de- 
termined not merely by differing stations in life, but much 
more fundamentally by differing philosophies of value. 
In a strict and literal sense, then, philosophy is not useful ; 
but because it interprets and determines for us the mean- 
ing of usefulness it is the most important of disciplines ; 
for it constitutes the central focus of all our striving, 
ilkuninating and clarifying both our moral and religious 
fundamentals, and all our thinking about the meaning of 
experience. Let it be useless, without it everything would 
be useless. At best everything would be blind, instinctive 
animal life. Wisely was it said that philosophy bakes no 
bread, but that she makes all bread taste better. 

The enemies of philosophy return to the attack from a 
different angle. If its "uselessness" is not fatal, it is 
charged with being dangerous. It may be regarded as dan- 
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gerous both intellectually and practically. It is said to be 
dangerous intellectually, because it cultivates habits either 
of vagueness and inaccuracy or of dogmatism. This 
charge is unfair ; it is not just to charge the faults of some 
philosophers ; "made useless to the world by the very study 
which you extol" (Rep. VI, 487), against philosophy itself; 
and if any discipline exacts clearness, accuracy in use of 
terms, and an undogmatic temper, it is philosophy. It is 
also said to be dangerous practically. As we have pointed 
out above, it leads to the investigation and questioning of 
all principles and foundations. In some instances, students 
of philosophy not only reject convention and tradition in 
thought and conduct; they even lose their hold on the 
higher values, and spend their lives in mere groping, or 
worse still in cynical abandonment even of the groping for 
truth. There are many such cases. They are tragedies. 
It is difficult to see how they can be entirely prevented so 
long as man is finite and free. But the educational value 
of philosophy cannot be denied on the ground of such cases, 
tragical though they are. Every educational system and 
every discipline in every curriculum fails sometimes. Who- 
ever the teacher, whatever his methods and convictions, 
some students will fail to profit by his instruction. But 
over against these possibilities of peril are probabilities of 
insight, inspiration, intellectual and moral progress. The 
promise surpasses and overbalances the peril, — ^yet only 
for those that are strong enough to learn to fight their in- 
tellectual battles through to the end. 

The most deadly charge brought against philosophy is 
that it is too often servile. A philosophy "which, burdened 
with a hundred aims and a thousand motives, comes on its 
course cautiously tacking, while it keeps before its eyes at 
all times the fear of the Lord, the will of the ministry, the 
laws of the established church, the wishes of the publisher, 
the attendance of the students, the goodwill of colleagues, 
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the course of current politics, the momentary tendency of 
the public, and Heaven knows what besides/" — such a 
philosophy however irreverently described, is not precisely 
free. A philosopher must be both morally and intellectu- 
ally honest; if he makes any mental reservations in his 
pursuit of truth he will justly acquire the contempt both 
of his students and of his colleagues. 

Now the charge of such servile unfreedom is often 
brought against teachers of philosophy in avowedly Christ- 
ian colleges and universities. Their conclusions, it is 
argued, are mortgaged in advance. How can they be free ? 
It is possible to consider this problem of freedom ab- 
stractly. Abstract academic freedom would logically make 
a teacher free in every respect, — free to teach or to prac- 
tise any theory of morality, however low ; free to employ 
any pedagogical methods, however inefficient; free to as- 
sume a disdainful indifference to the results of his instruc- 
tion in the lives of his students and others whom he may 
influence. Such abstract freedom is irresponsible license ; 
immoral, if any conduct is immoral. 

We are thus confronted with one of the many anti- 
monies for which philosophy is justly famous. Thesis: 
academic freedom is morally necessary; antithesis: 
academic freedom is morally absurd. If a solution is to 
be found, it must be in a definition of academic freedom. 
Given a freedom characterized by intellectual and moral 
integrity, a sense of social responsibility, and a conviction 
that philosophy has a real message for life, — the thesis 
must be affirmed, while many of the corollaries that have 
been drawn from it must be denied. Philosophy may, de- 
spite contrary assertions, be taught with full freedom in 
"religious" colleges, as it was by Bowne at Boston for so 
many years. A teacher in a Christian institution may pre- 

'Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, Eng. tr, London 1906, Vol. 

I, p. XXX. 
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sent philosophy fairly and objectively, pointing out oppos- 
ing views, welcoming and discussing all standpoints open- 
mindedly, while at the same time holding his own funda- 
mental philosophical convictions, and explaining his rea- 
sons for them at the proper time. If those convictions are 
personalistic and theistic, it is difficult to see why he is any 
less free in presenting them than he would be if they were 
anti-theistic. The egregious assumption seems to be made 
that only he who stands outside the church and rejects the 
entire Christian faith is free ; and the result is sometimes 
the pathetic circumstance to which Mr. Goodwin has re- 
cently alluded, that "institutions today are not religiously 
free, but free from religion."' 

Our social situation is so complex that it ill becomes any 
of us to hurl epithets such as "servile" at any honest effort 
to clarify human thinking. Professor Alexander's re- 
markable *' Apologia pro Fide"^ (the presidential address 
at the 1 9 19 meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation) reveals intimately how complex are the practical 
problems of a philosopher who is a man of religious in- 
sight and conviction. Professor Alexander has solved his 
personal problems by remaining outside all churches, be- 
lieving that one may thus exert a greater influence over 
non-church-members, the "inquisitive and sceptical youth 
(children of the hour)"; fearing lack of sympathy, harsh 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation from within any 
church to which he might belong; and suspecting his own 
power to be utterly loyal to truth in the midst of creed and 
dogma. No one could charge his philosophy with servility. 
But a Bowne solves his problem by laying chief stress on a 
raising of the standard of religious thought rather than on 
an appeal to sceptics; confronting unsympathetic misun- 
derstanding with a clear conscience ; and aware that he, at 

'Phil. Rev. 29 (1920), 11^-134. 

•In The Chronicle (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), March, 1920, p. 432. 
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least, could not maintain his integrity without a social in- 
terpretation of his task as philosopher that combines in- 
telligent loyalty to the essential faith of a great denomina- 
tion, with the utmost freedom in non-essentials. No 
thoughtful person could charge Bowne's philosophy with 
servility any more than Alexander's. The difference lies 
in the particular group each wishes to reach; not in the 
common basic and utterly sincere zeal for truth. 

Much fun has of late been poked at philosophy as edi- 
fication. We may reply that a philosophy that does not 
edify is not of much value ; it is useless and dangerous, if 
not servile. But a philosophy that really edifies need not 
be servile. If an ad hominem argument must be resorted 
to, mention may be made of the fact that the present peril 
in philosophy lies in its servility to science rather than in 
any assumed servility to religion. 

The case against philosophy, particularly against a 
philosophy convinced of the fundamental validity of spir- 
itual values, fails. One final objection may be raised. It 
may be said that if the function of philosophy is only to 
reenforce and to expound the moral and religious values, 
i. e., to edify, we might as well confine ourselves to those 
values directly, — ^to art, literature, religion, and social 
service. The answer is clear. The function of philosophy 
is not merely to expound and reenforce previously known 
values ; its function is to understand, to correlate, to criti- 
cize life as a whole. Every type of existence and value 
must be taken into account, and in this process new inter- 
pretations of the spiritual values, yes, in a sense, new 
values, are created. The place of philosophy is secure. It 
is the supreme foe of dogmatism, superstition, intellectual 
sloth and all ea&y-going beliefs or doubts. Without philos- 
ophy the life of value is in grave peril ; for, as the Phaedrus 
says, while there is agreement about silver and iron, there 
is disagreement about goodness and justice. Left un- 
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solved, this disagreement can result only in practical chaos. 
Quoting the same dialogue, we may recognize a profound 
insight behind the allegorical form of the statement that 
"the soul which has never seen the truth will not pass into 
the human form." 

Ultimately, the defense and progressive movement of 
civilization rest not alone on might and on power, but on 
Spirit. The task of final leadership is that of the philos- 
ophers, or of whoever furnish to the age its philosophy. 
During the War it seemed as though the intellectual side 
of the defense of civilization rested with the scientists, the 
physicists, the chemists, the experimental psychologists. 
Where, we may be tempted to ask, was philosophy in the 
War? Let her reply. "I have been laboring since man 
began to think at many tasks, but chiefly at the task of 
discerning the ideal and eternal in human life, and point- 
ing men to them. The values of truth, of beauty, and of 
goodness have been my quest. I have sought God. I have 
not found them as science finds, but I have given objects 
of loyalty to the loyal of all ages. In the War, where was 
I ? I was living in the hearts of everyone to whom these 
highest values were dear; sustaining and inspiring whole 
armies and nations — ^not in technical, cloistered forms, but 
in the concrete life and religion that owe far more than 
most men know to my reflective thought.'' 

Let us bring together the threads of our thought. We 
have been arguing that philosophy is a discipline of the 
highest educational value, while conceding that it involves 
more complicated problems than any other discipline. It 
develops the power to think freely and objectively; it 
accustoms one to breadth of vision; its history oflfers ac- 
quaintance with the greatest minds of the race. The pro- 
foundest conception of its function regards it as especially 
interested in the interpretation of moral and religious 
values. 
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One important educational problem should be discussed 
explicitly in conclusion. Ought a teacher of philosophy to 
confine himself to the raising of problems and the objective 
presentation of the history, leaving his students in the dark 
as to his personal convictions, and seeking to build up no 
positive and systematic world-view ? This we may call the 
purely objective method. Or ought he, while retaining the 
merits of the objective method, to present his own philos- 
ophy as a working h)rpothesis for his students to build on, 
to criticize; and to discuss? This we may call the sys- 
tematic method. Now, the purely objective method would 
be quite satisfactory if life were to be a piece of eternal 
graduate research; as educational training: for real life it 
is almost futile. Professor W. H. Sheldon has recently* 
criticized the new realism and pragmatism because "no sys- 
tematic metaphysic has issued from their minds,- nor have 
they essayed any great plan of reality — ^and consequently 
they have little or nothing to teach." Professor Norman 
Kemp Smith in his inaugural address at Edinburgh^^ re- 
viewed "The Present Situation in Philosophy," on the 
assumption that the systematic interest is and ought to be 
supreme. For him, the philosophical issue is that between 
naturalism and idealism. "They are," he tells us, "the 
summary and expression of opposing t3rpes of civilization ; 
for there is little in human life that will be left unaffected, 
according as we make our decision for the one or the 
other." 

If philosophy is to play her part in education, it must be 
through what I have called the systematic rather than 
through the purely objective method. This is not the time 
to present reasons for preferring one system to any other. 
But it is the conviction of the writer that personalism can 
defend itself against all forms of naturalism on the one 

ThiL Rev. 29 (1920). 135-144. 
"Plul. R«v. 29. (1920). 1-26. 
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hand, and impersonal absolute idealism on the other. Not 
that personalism solves every problem, but that it treats 
them more completely and more clearly than any other 
system of thought. The verdict "unclear, unclear" pro- 
nounces a philosophical system the victim of intellectual 
leprosy. The clarity of personalism (although it is no phil- 
osophy for the infant class), its appeal to the forum of 
logic and common human experience, its view of the uni- 
verse as a society of persons, its estimate of morality and 
religion all fit it to serve as the unifying climax for an 
education, as well as an inspiring background for service 
in the world of today where social questions are burning 
issues, and where insight and a true sense of values are so 
imperatively needed. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND LEADERSHIP 

JAMES MAIN DIXON 

UNIVERSITY OP SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 



In the recent talk regarding a world "safe for democ- 
racy," sufficient stress has not been laid upon "democracy 
made safe by proper leadership." The genius and habit of 
capable leadership are not mere popular gifts, associated 
with glib oratory and deft handling of wage-earners' 
unions. They are qualities requiring a long and reverent 
training in history and science; association with the best 
leaders of the country; knowledge of its traditions and 
ideals ; social manners that command respect. Personality 
with all its elusive elements of judgment and intuition 
comes in as a requisite influence, descending from father 
to son in social life; from teacher to pupil, from senior to 
junior, in the close association of university life. 

A hundred years ago, with the democratic wave that 
passed over the world in the generation after the first 
revolution, and gave us among other things the republics 
of South America, it was supposed that education by books 
would supply the place of the old university training with 
its social limitations and special life. Napoleon, a militarist 
to the core, broke up the ancient universities of France, 
disliking the ideologues with their traditions of intellectual 
leadership. His University of Paris was a mere apex of 
the educational institutions of the country, directing studies 
generally and examining for degrees. On its model was 
founded the University of London, in 1836, which de- 
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manded no attendance at lectures. It would examine the 
work of students anywhere in the British Isles, and after 
a series of examinations grant a degree. A like institution 
in ideals and methods was the University of the City of 
New York. They were both pronounced failures, and 
have since been altered to conform to the old requisites of 
personal contact and guidance. One of the restdts of the 
disastrous war of 1 870-1 was the determination of the 
French to restore provincial universities, with teachers and 
resident students. It was believed that the war had largely 
been lost by the lack of that richer leadership that is a 
fruit of university life. 

The excellent civil service reorganization that marked 
English political life in the middle of last century opened 
up posts in India and over the world to capable youth, en- 
tirely on the basis of merit. After the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, when the East India G>mpany surrendered its rights 
to the British Government, in place of the old patronage 
system of appointments a strict examination was held in 
London for all candidates, and those who gained the high- 
est marks got the best places. The ablest lads at the dif- 
ferent universities, or home-trained by skillf td tutors, com- 
peted, and a fine body of budding officials was sent out. 
But in a dozen years or more it was felt that the mere pass- 
ing of an examination, however thorough, was not suffi- 
cient test or preparation, and successful candidates had to 
proceed to the universities for further careftd personal 
supervision. In the case of consular appointments, a 
regular system of further training in linguistic and other 
studies was established at the different legations from 
Bolivia to Japan. 

Along with this reorganization of the imperial civil 
service on democratic lines, with the aim of securing 
capable administrators, there was also a democratization 
of the universities. Religious creed requirements were 
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abolished at Oxford and Cambridge, the Scottish univer- 
sities systematized their curricula, and new provincial uni- 
versities sprang up. The University of Durham was 
already in being, as well as the Victoria University of 
Manchester; these were organized and developed. With 
the beginning of the century there were established uni- 
versities at the busy centers of Birmingham (1900), Liver- 
pool (1903), Leeds (1904), ShefBeld (1905), Bristol 
(1909) ; and now all of them place women students on the 
same plane as men, the old universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge alone discriminating. 

The Scottish universities have on the whole been the 
model for the broadening out of university privileges for 
the masses, including women. At the University of Edin- 
burgh in the early seventies. Dr. Jex Blake and a small 
band of enthusiasts were attending medical classes in the 
face of much opposition. By the year 1880 women were 
admitted on an equal plane to classes in the ancient Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews ; and to-day they have won all along 
the line. British women have always taken a keen interest 
in politics, more so than American women, who devote 
their energies more exclusively to social and purely educa- 
tional ends. It is said that Asquith's success in the recent 
election at Paisley was due in large measure to the activi- 
ties of his daughter. Lady Carter, and the enthusiasm of 
the women voters, who thoroughly understood the issues. 

Our American system of education, which on the whole 
has been a wonderful success, labors under two drawbacks. 
In the first place the officering of the public schools by an 
overwhelming majority of women, who had no vote and 
took little interest in politics, meant a type of teaching that 
was too thin and uncritical in its handling of political 
issues. These were neither properly dealt with nor rightly 
understood; how could this be the case? The subtle train- 
ing in political thinking, which the cultured man teacher is 
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able to give without any partisanship, has been absent 
here ; it has always been present in British teaching. In 
the second place, politics itself depends on religious convic- 
tion for its fundamental basis ; and a constant avoidance of 
the religious theme in school teaching — which is demanded 
our state schools — ^means a deficiency in the inculcation of 
political instinct and wisdom. As our leading American 
critic, Dr. Paul Elmer More, who for a decade edited the 
Nation so brilliantly, has pointed out, it is necessary 
for a sane outlook on life, political, literary, aesthetic, to 
believe that we live in a world ruled in righteousness, a 
Will superior to human wills, and to which these human 
wills of ours must be subordinated. Either we are Christ- 
ians or we are not; and if we are it must be in a whole- 
souled way that covers all of life, including national and 
international questions. We cannot take our leaderships 
from state institutions that must be dumb on the matter 
of religious conviction. Machiavellianism, the political 
dogma that ruthlessness and roguery are pardonable in 
the politician and the statesman so long as he secures his 
immediate end of success, as against a Puritanism that de- 
mands a constant appeal to a higher law of world right- 
eousness, was the undoing of the German empire. Its state 
system of education which made tools of her best thinkers 
in the interests of so-called national efficiency, produced 
such a monstrous document as the Appeal to the Civilized 
World of the ninety-three German professors. It is the 
product of moral slaves not of moral leaders. 

To-day it is to her universities that Great Britain is 
looking for her leaders in the troublous days of recon- 
struction that are before the nations of the world. Labor 
has too narrow a horizon, and too selfish a history to allow 
for the operation of any higher law in human institutions ; 
it appeals to a constituency that regards man as living by 
bread alone. Economical considerations on the basis of 
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selfish enlightenment are supposed by the labor leaders 
to have the final say. Such a life doctrine will never pro- 
duce the type of leader demanded by the nation ; he must 
be a man who bears the White Man's Burden in the nobler 
sense understood by Kipling when he wrote his verses. 
The phrase implies political responsibility assumed in a 
religious spirit, to the point of martyrdom in the cause of 
truth. 

The two ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have always been nurseries of statesmen, particularly Ox- 
ford. They have been free absolutely from government 
dictation, have been indeed constant critics of the govern- 
ment. And they have also handled religious questions as 
vital to the inculcation of any culture worthy of the name. 

If we follow the analogy, it is to Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale and the universities and colleges that have grown up 
on a religpious base, that the country must look primarily 
for her leaders. The state type of institution tends dis- 
tinctly to develop the official and professional man, efficient 
but narrow. It is a significant remark of Sir Auckland 
Geddes, the present British minister at Washington, him- 
self a scientific man by training, that '^it seems to be a law 
that once Science is science the emotions of human better- 
ment are perverted In the world with which statesman- 
ship has to deal, mass emotion is infinitely more powerful 
than accurate knowledge." Religion is especially de- 
pendent on this "mass emotion," and men who have been 
brought up in a system which persistently and deliberately 
ignores it as a live educational issue (is this not the boast 
of our state system of education?) are thereby less fitted 
to lead the people. There is always a clamant reason why 
our churches should take interest and pride in their col- 
leges; the men they turn out are needed in the national life. 
And conversely the churches need the pulsation of the na- 
tional life in their colleges, lest they become "seminaries." 
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In one respect our state primary and secondary schools, 
admirable as they are, have not helped as much towards 
the nursing of budding talent as the schools of Great Bri- 
tain. For many years it has ben customary, especially in 
Scotland, to select and encourage youthful talent even in 
the elementary schools, so that a boy, however poor his 
parents may be, is able to proceed from grade to grade, 
without expense, until he enters the university. Town and 
country councils provide funds in the shape of "bursaries," 
which relieve parents of the heavy and often impossible 
burden, and also save the boys from overworking them- 
selves or unnecessarily prolonging their school period. The 
municipality of Paisley, which has recently come to the fore 
as ex-Premier Asquith's new constituency, has an enviable 
record in this respect; and it has been followed all over 
Great Britain. London University depends at present for 
its best talent upon youths so encouraged. This was part 
of the message of Professor Newton, of the History De- 
partment of that great institution, who recently visited our 
universities. The system reveals jn an excellent way, how 
to make democracy, instead of working for the domina- 
tion of class tyranny, function in the development of that 
greatest need of all political organizations, capable leader- 
ship. 



/ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY ESSENTIAL TO AN 

EDUCATOR 

DEAN THOMAS B. STOWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Back of his procedure and in large measure determin- 
ing his success, the teacher has a more or less consciously 
organized system of principles which constitute his philos- 
ophy. It is the purpose of this article to present some of 
the fundamentals upon which the writer predicates his 
Philosophy, hoping that the presentation will prove helpful 
and inspirational ; helpful by suggesting a method of pro- 
cedure, and inspiring by demonstrating the degree of certi- 
tude of results when this procedure is followed. 

As the starting point, the teacher should have a clear 
conception of the nature of his work, hence is suggested 
the necessity of knowing the nature of the education and 
the nature of the changes effected in him by the educative 
process : is this process essentially spiritual, psychic, or is 
it neural, a matter of creating or connecting neurons. As 
an aid to answering this inquiry the following simple ex- 
periment is suggested : 

Let the teacher arrange a group of a dozen students so 
that each may grasp with the index finger and thumb, the 
thumb of the individual on either side thereby making a 
closed circuit back to the point of departure (the teacher). 
Let the teacher give the "signal" by pressing the thumb at 
his right, and this individual in turn transmit the signal 
to his right and so on around the circuit reaching the teach- 
er's left. Repeat until each member of the circuit under- 
stands what he is expected to do. 
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Having appointed a "time-keeper" the teacher starts the 
"signal** saying simultaneously "Go," and when the signal 
reaches his left he announces "Here." Record the time 
required to complete the circuit. Repeat the experiment; 
then reverse the order of the circuit from left to right, re- 
cording the time as before. 

N. B. Failure to secure the transmission of the signal 
does not invalidate the experiment. The discrepancy be- 
tween the interval of transmission and the time for neural 
transmission through a nerve tract of the same length is 
so great; also the increase of the interval when the order 
is reversed, as to require for explanation the introduction 
of a medium other than the neurine ; which demand is em- 
phasized by the fact that each individual of the circuit is 
conscious that he received the signal and transmitted or 
suppressed the same. 

Call this medium by what name you please, psyche, soul, 
ego, etc., two facts are incontrovertible, it has none of the 
properties of physical force, hence it is not conserved 
physical energy, (heat, light, electricity, etc.). It is an 
entity sui generis. Its genesis and its destiny are alike 
mysterious, hidden from the ken of finite mind. It must 
be accepted as a potency. The psycho-physical laboratory 
demonstrates that this "Soul" has a physical basis through 
which stimuli affect it, it receives impression and through 
which this potency is expressed as dynamic, is active, 
usable, available. 

This "Psychic Dynamic" is experience, the basis of 
knowledge, after it is "tested" made definite, clear, and 
positive by comparison with previous experiences "it will 
work," knowledge may then be defined as psychic dynamic 
which is apperceptive, relative and applicable under spe- 
cific conditions. 

It is not a possession of Soul, it is Soul, its very essence. 

"It is not so much that the truly educated soul has cer- 
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tain portions of knowledge, as that it is those portions; 
they become its very essence."* 

Much of so-called knowledge is "knowledge about" and 
not "knowledge of" the given subject, it does not work; 
it cannot be applied when needed, it is not available in a 
given situation. 

There being no simpler experience into which psychic 
d3mamic can be resolved, it being non-transmutable, no 
explanation can be given of the process whereby inherent 
potency is rendered dynamic as the result of neural (corti- 
cal) excitation. The preconditions are well known, a spe- 
cific stimulus having adequate intensity and duration to 
effect reaction. 

When these conditions obtain, the reaction is automatic, 
sure. 

From the nature of knowledge, it persists : Soul cannot 
become something else, it is not transmutable force. 



"The mind is in its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven." 

— Milton — Paradise Lost. 



it 



I can give news of earth to all the dead 

Who ask me ; last year's sunsets, and great stars 

Those crescent moons with notched and burning rims and 

that day 
In March, a double rainbow stopped the storm. 
Gone are they, but I have them in my Soul." 

— Browning — Pippa Passes. 



"All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall 

exist, 
Not its likeness, but itself." 

— Browning — ^Abt Vogler. 

* Adams — Evolution of Educational Theory: 189. 
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From this conception is seen the radical error of con- 
sidering the educative process as analogous to digestion, 
for in the process of assimilation the food becomes like the 
assimilating organism, whereas in the educative process 
the nature of the dynamic is determined by the stimulus, 
the educand is made like the subject studied. 



n 



I am a part of all that I have met ; 
Yet all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that imtraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move." 

— Tennyson — ^Ulysses. 



In the foregoing the reader will find answer to such 
inquiries as the following : 

Is knowledge specific or generic? 

Does it matter what the educand studies ? 

Will all subjects contribute equally to a given end? 

Does it matter how a subject is presented? 

The influence of associates, amusements, reading, etc. 



SUMMARY 

The Educand is Soul; inherent potency; not material; 
not conserved physical energy. 

It is the function of education to render this potency 
dynamic; usable, available. 

The Soul has a physical basis, the nervous system, 
through which it functions. The teacher should study to 
keep this system in a normal condition. 

Stimuli are specific : they require intensity, duration. 

Psychic dynamic is specific: it gets meaning by "test- 
ing," "Will it work?" 
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Knowledge is psychic dynamic, which discovers rela- 
tions and determines their applicability in a given situa- 
tion. 

Knowledge persists: its value is seen as forming the 
basis for "testing" experience and for creating increased 
capacity for knowledge. 

The nature of knowledge answers numerous inquiries 
regarding 

School Curriculum, 
Selection of School, 
Value of Studies, 
End of Educative Process, 
Educational Procedure. 



/ 
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SELF LIMITATION FREEDOM AND 

DEMOCRACY 

THE EDITOR 



These halcyon individualistic days seem characterized 
in certain portions of society by an increasing resentment 
of all forms of discipline or limitation. Education shows 
a tendency to be extensive rather than intensive ; theology 
to be broad rather than deep; politics to be opportunist 
rather than fundamental. If the reader smilingly replies 
that this is an old charge, oft repeated during the last him- 
dred years it must be admitted and laid to the account of 
the long development of the individualistic spirit. 

From putting the supreme emphasis upon individual de- 
velopment, it is easy to proceed to an insistence upon the 
right of every man to do as he pleases. Lack of restric- 
tion is frequently identified with freedom and the presence 
of restrictions of any kind is looked upon as a sort of 
tyranny. 

This philosophy of freedom enters the home in the train- 
ing of children in a method which brooks no restraints 
upon the child's "natural" development. The function of 
the teacher becomes the directing of the mind, the teacher 
a convenient place of resort for such questions as come 
by chance. The college symptom of the disease is to be 
noted in the demand for untrammeled electives, now hap- 
pily going out of vogue. In the church it appears in a 
lazy indifference to theological statement, as though one's 
philosophy of life had no bearing upon ctfie's living. It 
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shows itself in the family by a loose view of the sacredness 
of matrimony, parental responsibility, and by easy divorce. 
In its application to the state it has put us in an entirely 
negative and unprogressive attitude. The state is thought 
of as existing chiefly for the maintenance of certain un- 
defined individual "rights" rather than as the organ of 
mutual cooperation for human betterment. In its doctrine 
of God this mood has left us questioning the possible self- 
limitation of God as an invasion of his freedom. With 
this notion in possesion there can be no tenable theory of 
incarnation nor even of a God possessing any meaning for 
life. The academic question of how an infinite can enter 
into or have relation to a finite in historic time, though 
purely academic, has been raised to a place of actuality and 
has confused the thinking of multitudes. There is need 
for a new consideration of the mutual relations existing be- 
tween self-limitation, freedom and democracy. 

I. 

SELF-LIMITATION AND SELF-EXPRESSION 

Reflection shows that all self-expression is in the very 
nature of the case a kind of self-limitation. Language it- 
self, and with it thought, must fall under the same stern 
condition. The element of self-repression, under-state- 
ment rather than over-statement, truth rather than ex- 
travagance, gives the highest and most pleasureable form 
as well as the greatest power to literature. It is the secret 
of what we know as chasteness of style, literary form and 
poetry. It is the marshalling of ideas with due regard to 
form, cadence, meaning and desired result. The writer can 
revel in all sorts of literary ideas, but to consign them to 
writing is to confine them to definiteness. Who has not 
in that subtle hour between sleeping and waking, composed 
notable epics, Iliads and Odysseys, only to have their beau- 
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ty and deathlessness fade under the stern necessity of 
transferring them to the written page. If he is to find any 
medium of expression the writer must be satisfied to limit 
himself to language, however disappointing may be the re- 
sult. The reason is to be found in the law that all worthy 
self-expression is conditioned by self-limitation. 

The artist, likewise, can never find the perfectly pliable 
material. Like the platonic ideal, the result always falls 
short of the full expression of his dream of beauty. This 
is because he must work with the concrete material. The 
work of life is thus made up with attempted expression 
through the materials given it. All strong life is just that. 
Who waits for wind and tide to agree never sails. Who 
watches the weather never sows. Who ever gets any 
worthy work done must be satisfied to limit himself by the 
acceptance of the materials that are presented and these 
are never ideally perfect. We are limited to task and time 
and tools, and the interpretation of others. 

But this self -limitation becomes the source of our high- 
est self-realization. Not only is there the joy of carrying 
our meanings and our enthusiasm to others but the very 
effort needed to put them concretely forth becomes the 
basis of new powers of expression making us more and 
more completely masters of the materials of expression. 

All are acquainted with the pretense of people who are 
sure that they could express themselves well if they would. 
It seems easy for them to say what they would not do if 
they were painting a picture or writing a book. But the 
average man takes this for what it is, the tmwillingness of 
mediocrity to put itself to the test. After all we must put 
our high theories of whatever kind to the test of a ne- 
cessary pragmatism. Self-limitation is our only chance 
for either expression or growth. 

It is strange that this universal principle should have 
been lost sight of so frequently in the realm of theology. 
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Here our "pure" theories have stood in the way of the rec- 
ognition of the beneficent law. An incarnation of God in 
a finite time has seemed to some to be an unthinkable par- 
adox, an unaccountable thing. On the other hand if Divine 
self-expression is to mean anything it must imply a meas- 
ure of self-limitation, if only the bending to finite human 
understanding. That God should be able to move upon the 
spirit of man so that man should come to understand his 
will means that his will is shown to particular men, that it 
is cast in the forms of prevalent human understanding and 
language. Nor is this fact a more difficult one to deal with 
than the supposition that the Infinite is the source or crea- 
tor of the finite. The Infinite as the source of the finite 
limits itself to the possible expression which it can find in 
finite space and time. If the Infinite can in any way find 
a means of expression the belief in an incarnation is no 
more difficult than the belief that the visible world has its 
source in Infinity. Upon an Infinite which can never ex- 
press itself and is forever unknowable in any degree there 
is no warrant for any of us to waste any thought. What- 
ever it might be it would be entirely outside the plans of 
our thought, life or existence. On the other hand such 
self-limitation is not to be taken as we so often think as an 
act of debasement. The one secret of all life physical or 
spiritual can be seen to be this realization of the highest 
possibilities only by submitting to the limitations which 
surround the individual and by making them yield some- 
thing of moral meaning. It would be a strange thing in- 
deed if God refused to submit himself to the same rigorous 
discipline which he sets before his creatures as the source 
of power and moral character. 
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II. 

SELF-SUPPRESSION, THE BASIS OF FREEDOM 

When we come to apply this principle to a discussion of 
freedom we shall find many untenable notions of freedom. 
That there is any relation between freedom and self-sup- 
pression will seem an oddly paradoxical and impossible 
statement to an individualistic age like ours. However, of 
all impossible ideals of freedom the most impossible is that 
which identifies freedom with license, the will to do what- 
ever appeals to one. Among us all the man of unrestrained 
impulse is the least free and the most the slave of unworthy 
motives which deprive him in the end of all powers of self- 
mastery or self-control. As a fact such a man never can 
be rightly said to exercise the power of choice. He is the 
slave of whims the nature and direction of which he never 
takes the trouble to know and such slavery removes from 
him the birthright of manhood lowering him to the level 
of the beast. Rather he is below the level of the beast be- 
cause he cannot quite rid himself of a moral self-conscious- 
ness. The rights and privileges which make him human 
he delivers over to the dictation of chance and fitful im- 
pulse which proceeds from accidental event, association, or 
suggestion. 

He is really free, and he alone, who looks upon possible 
action in its various bearings upon the future, who can hold 
the balance between desires long enough to consider the 
consequences and then has power to decide for the higher. 
It is the bending to or the obedience to the truth which 
makes men free. All else is a species of slavery which 
renders him prey to the forces of the moment and drives 
him on such a whirlwind of passion as Dante in the Divine 
Comedy represents as the doom of Paolo and Francesca. 
By a short-sighted self-interest the future is sacrificed to 
the passing whim. Such a choice is never freedom. 
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The prevalent mood in political discussion for a hundred 
years has been toward the ideal of a freedom uncontrolled 
and irresponsible. The dread of ancient tyranny has too 
frequently turned us over to a new tyranny of lower mo- 
tives. The thought of government has frequently been 
that the individual should be left free to pursue his own 
schemes so long as they might be accomplished under legal 
forms. We have thus come to be exponents of multiplied 
legislation. There has been a belief amounting to obses- 
sion that the passing of law is necessarily coincident with 
real reform. Liberty has been thought of as something 
which the individual could claim over against the common 
welfare. Political reform has for generations consisted in 
the wresting of these so-called "rights" from individuals 
who had used their "rights" to defraud and debase their 
fellows and to get for themselves unfair benefits. Hence 
these reforms have always been looked upon by the reluc- 
tant parties as an "invasion of personal liberties." As there 
can be no real freedom which does not consider the higher 
motive, the general good and the future outcome, so that 
which these parties have wanted has never been consonant 
with liberty of any kind but only with a selfish license and 
slavery to the lowest. 

While the unchecked emphasis upon the "rights" of the 
individual has been growing there has been a contrasting 
disparity in the consciousness of civic duty and responsibil- 
ity. Too many Americans are more thoughtful of their 
rights than mindful of the service which their citizenship 
implies for the common good. 

Without individual self-restraint, without a choosing of 
the best for one's self, as well as for others there can be 
no freedom in the body politic, only a struggle of mutually 
devouring interests which turn society into a battlefield 
and individual men into mutual enemies. With such a view 
of society, very common today, the supreme question be- 
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comes the question of which class and ultimately which in- 
dividual shall be able to subdue and enslave all others so 
that it shall be free to follow its own impulses. 

III. 

TRUE DEMOCRACY IS DEPENDENT UPON TRUE FREEDOM 

In the life of a democracy it will be seen that individual 
self-restraint is the basis of firm government and order. 
This fact is too frequently forgotten. Government is never 
strong from long existence, from armies and navies nor 
even from education if it be unmoral. Government is as 
strong as the self-control of the people. When the popular 
power of self-control is gone the power of the government 
is gone with it. Miss FoUett in her new book The New 
State calls attention to the fact that democracy is not belief 
in the poor, the rich, the laborer nor in any other class as 
such. Democracy is rather a faith in the general existence 
among all classes of a love for order, justice and self- 
control. All democratic constitutions are founded on the 
belief in the ability of the people, not to be governed by 
laws so much as in the ability of the people to govern 
themselves. The laws are for that small minority who 
are not truly self-governing. The self-governing in- 
dividual is the bulwark of the state. 

No pretence is here made of a complete analysis of the 
motives of self government, but there seem to be three 
chief ones. These are self-interest, consciousness of duty, 
and love of order and righteousness. 

The motive of self-interest is perhaps the one most re- 
lied upon in average thinking. The cure for democracy 
is said to be more democracy, in the belief that men will 
eventually awaken to a knowledge of a far-sighted self- 
interest. Surely there is a truth here which needs to be 
emphasized at this time. However dangerous the times 
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in which we live denial and hampering of democracy is no 
safeguard against peril. Being committed as a nation to 
the principles of democracy we must abide by the results 
and appeal to democracy to save the situation. Neverthe- 
less the sole appeal to self-interest is dangerous and 
embarrassing. Many are unable to distinguish between 
the immediate or seeming self-interest and far-sighted or 
real self-interest. The motive of self-interest taken alone 
is sure to lead to controversy and struggle. 

The motive of duty is a high and powerful motive in 
the activity of men able to assume the Stoic attitude toward 
life. There are moments of national peril in which the 
sense of duty becomes supreme in the national conscious- 
ness and furnishes the basis of national action. These 
moments however are rare and, once realized, the plane 
of common activity becomes a much lower one. The re- 
lation of duty is a difficult one to establish in many minds 
and in most minds when immediate selfish interests are 
involved. 

There remains then the motive of love of righteousness 
and order. This motive however, is dependent upon in- 
dividual moral self-control and moral self-control cannot 
get along without moral education. The cynic will be 
ready to declare that this motive is the least prevalent and 
the least powerful of all. We believe on the contrary that 
it is the most prevalent and powerful. No democracy can 
be trusted for an hour in which the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people are without standards of moral self- 
control. The strength of the law lies not so much in its 
drastic execution as in the moral support of those whose 
obedience is not of the letter but of the heart. Those who 
seldom have recourse to the law, those who are not in- 
clined to break the law, these are the people who are the 
very foundation of orderly society. 

Any course of education, any view of life, any type of 
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popular amusement or thought which tends to break down 
the highest moral sanctions or create disrespect for them, 
is then in the deepest sense of the term subversive of 
democracy. 

If this then be true there is a demand in our day as in 
no other day for a revaluation of freedom and democracy 
and a restatement of the proper relation of the individual 
thereto. 

In one of Wordsworth's sonnets we have the confession 
that the sources of power lie in a voluntary surrender on 
the part of the individual. 

Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room ; 

And hermits are contented with their cells ; 

And students with their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 

High as the highest peak of Fumess fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in fox-glove bells : 

In truth the prison unto which we doom 

Ourselves, no prison is : and hence for me. 

In sundry moods, t'was pastime to be bound 

Within the sonnet's scanty plot of ground ; 

Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 

Who have felt the weight of too niuch liberty. 

Should find brief solace there as I have found. 

Which words we respectfully commend to literary 
realist and vers libre people, to cubists in art, to devotees 
of Jazz everywhere, to the growing multitude of divorcees, 
to political and social bolsheviki of every description whose 
idea of freedom seems absolutely opposed to any sort of 
self-restraint. Art, literature and even social manners 
take on a beauty and meaning which is deep for life only 
when they are the evidence of self -discipline and self- 
control. 
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"What is God thinking about that he does not stop this 
war?" was the remark of a troubled mind. It expressed 
the feeling of a very large number of people. "How can 
you say that God is love?" is a common question asked by 
persons in great affliction. The answer to such questions 
by one who thinks clearly about God would naturally be, 
"What are such people thinking about God and man made 
His own image when asking such questions?" 

The idea of God is fundamental in all religions. If we 
think of Him as a great sovereign, reigning as a tyrant 
over His creatures, it will necessarily produce a certain 
type of religion. If we think of Him as a great Creator, 
who brought into existence the universe and then retired 
to some unknown place and now simply looks on to see 
the mechanical contrivance work out under a reign of law, 
we will have difficulty in believing in any kind of religion. 

A good deal of skepticism has resulted from a failure 
to teach people how to think about God. A large number 
of skeptics are coming out of our Universities as a result 
of teaching students to think as a man ought to think 
about material things and a failure to teach them to think 
as a man ought to think about spiritual things. 

Men may be very learned in science and the things of 
the world and yet be children in their religious thinking. 
We sometimes forget that Paul speaks about thinking 
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when he was a child, as a child, and the importance of 
having mature thoughts about all things when he became 
a man. It is probable that more people leave the church 
because of a failure to discern this fact in their education 
than any other one. 

One of the professors in a great university had his at- 
tention called to this some years ago by a careful student 
and he immediately saw the point and said, "That is per- 
fectly true. While I have gone through the university and 
have been thinking about the world in scientific terms, like 
jX mature man, I am trying to think my religion in the 
language of my childhood, which was taught to me in the 
Simday school." 

Some years ago a pastor preached a series of sermons 
in a university church in which he endeavored to assist 
the student body in attendance to maturity in religious 
thinking. The father of one of those who attended was 
a pastor in the same city. He carefully questioned his 
daughter as she returned from the services and finally was 
so disturbed that he declared that he would bring the 
pastor to trial. The daughter exclaimed, "O, please don't. 
I thought I had to leave the church in order to be true to 
my intellectual life, but now I know that I do not have to 
do so." 

Children often refrain from expressing their doubts in 
the presence of their parents for fear of reproof or giving 
pain, as they see no way out of their dilemma. If there is 
one thing more important than another in the realm of 
religion, it is to give our young people an adequate and 
reasonable idea of Grod as fundamental in all their religious 
thinking. 

If anyone wishes to illustrate what we have been trying 
to say, let him turn to the works of some eminent clergy- 
men of two generations ago. Let him take therefrom their 
method of thinking about God and try to teach it. He will 
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soon find the human mind revolting and declaring, ''If God 
is that kind of being, I can never again think of Him as a 
Heavenly Father and as benevolent." The only idea of 
God that an intelligent world will accept is a Christlike 
God, the God revealed in the incarnation. 

GOD A SCIENTIFIC NECESSITY. 

Says Dr. John Fiske : "We may regard the world of 
phenomena as sufficient in itself, and deny that it needs to 
be referred to any underlying and all-comprehensive unity. 
Nothing has an ultimate origin or destiny; there is no 
dramatic tendency in the succession of events, nor any 
ultimate law to which everjrthing must be referred; there 
is no reasonableness in the universe save that with which 
human fancy unwarrantably endows it : the events of the 
world have no orderly progression like the scenes of a 
well-constructed plot. * * * They drift and eddy in an 
utterly blind and irrational manner, though now and then 
evolving as if by accident temporary combinations which 
have to us a rational appearance. This is atheism, pure 
and unqualified. It recognizes no Omnipresent Energy." 

Its very description states that it is irrational. It does 
not account for our world of experience. It provides no 
system, has no rational end; it means nothing. 

Hence the growing sentiment of Lord Kelvin that belief 
in God is a scientific necessity; and Herbert Spencer's 
words that there is ''the one absolute certainty that we are 
ever in the presence of an infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed." 

But what is the character of this Eternal Energy ? Is it 
a being, who, after his creative acts, exists "apart from the 
world in solitary, inaccessible majesty ?" As Carlyle sug- 
gests, "An absentee God, sitting idly, ever since the first 
Sabbath, at the outside of his universe and seeing it go?" 

If God is no more than this, we have little interest in 
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Him ; and if the great machine is self-controlling and self- 
moving, we have no further use for Deity. We soon come 
to ; the conclusion that nature can do so much by itself, that 
God is only needed to explain the outstanding facts beyond 
scientific discovery. It is only a question of time when all 
will be described as processes of law, and God will be dis- 
pensed with. This has been the usual landing of skeptic- 
ism in the past. 

But under this reign of law, everything becomes neces- 
sary. Thought is simply a chemical process, error is just 
a3 necessary and just as good as truth. Like impressions 
produce like thoughts, just as trtdy and exactly as a mirror 
rdlects the rays of the sun. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GOD. 

If we turn to pantheism, which is the god of Christian 
Science, we find no relief. After a little time we realize 
that we have again become entangled in a great machine 
in which it is necessary to view error and truth exactly 
alike. Christian Science having asserted that "God is all" 
seeks to evade the difficulty of a material God by den3ring 
the reality of matter. That while "God is all" and all is 
God, yet the all is unreal or illusion. If Mrs. Eddy had 
said that matter was nothing ontologically, having in itself 
no causality, but was phenomena, she wotdd have gone in 
the right direction. Phenomenal matter is not illusion, 
but is real in experience and common to all. The Christian 
Science God does not dissolve our confusions. 

As the late Professor Bowne said, "It is no doubt fine 
and in some sense correct, to say that God is in all things ; 
but when it comes to saying God is in all things, and that 
all forms of thought and feeling and conduct are His, then 
reason simply commits suicide. God thinks and feels in 
what we call our thinking and feeling ; and hence He blun- 
ders in our blundering and is stupid in our stupidity. He 
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contradicts himself also with the utmost freedom: for a 
deal of His thinking does not hang together from one 
person to another, or from one day to another in the same 
person. Error, folly, and sin are all made divine, and rea- 
son and conscience as having authority vanish. The only 
thing that is not divine in this scheme is God: and He 
vanishes into a congeries of contradiction and base- 
ness. . . . 

"What is God's relation as thinking our thoughts, to 
God as thinking the absolute thought? Does He become 
limited, confused and blind in finite experience, and does 
He at the same time have absolute insight in His infinite 
life? Does He lose Himself in the finite so as not to 
know what and who He is ? . . . The notion of creation 
may be difficult, but it saves us from such dreary stuff as 
this. How the infinite can posit the finite, and thus make 
the possibility of the moral order, is certainly beyond us; 
but the alternative is a lapse into hopeless irrationality. 
We can make nothing of either God or the world on such 
a pantheistic basis." 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD 

The idea of God as an infinite personality may be a diffi- 
cult one for conception, but it is the only one which pro- 
vides a real and adequate cause for the world in which we 
live. Says John Fiske, "The world of phenomena is intelli- 
gible only when regarded as the multiform manifestation 
of an Omnipresent Energy that is. in some way — ^albeit in 
a way quite above our finite comprehension — ^anthropo- 
morphic or quasi personal. There is a true objective rea- 
sonableness in the universe — ^its events have an orderly 
progression : . • . the process of evolution is itself the 
working out of a mighty teleology of which our finite un- 
derstandings can fathom but the scantiest rudiments. It 
recognizes an Omnipresent Energy which is none other 
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than the living God." 

Victor Hugo long ago gave a very short and adequate 
reason for believing in a personal God when he declared, 
"I know that God is personal because I am a person." 
Sometimes minds are confused upon the subject of what 
is personality. They try to conceive of man as a complete 
person and then to imagine something greater to provide 
for God. The reverse order is the correct one. 

We must think of God as the Infinite Personality with 
infinite self-consciousness, self-knowledge, and self-con- 
trol. With these conceptions of God and of man we can 
at least remain rational and believe in both and understand 
how the present condition of the world should get into such 
a chaos. Just as the children of good parents, against all 
advice and education and training, wilfully turn into 
paths of disobedience and fall into dishonor and de- 
gradation, in spite of the desires and wills of the parents ; 
so the human race may fall into error through ignorance 
and perversity, and acting contrary to the will of God and 
the wisdom of God as taught in all His works in the uni- 
verse about us and in the Christian Scriptures, may reach 
a state of chaos. 

We are well aware that all this reasoning may be re- 
garded as superfluous on the part of many Christian be- 
lievers who belong to that class who have not thought long 
enough upon these deep things to have any mental diffi- 
culties, or to see any mysteries in the world. Happy are 
they for verily they have their reward. But there are many 
who are not so. They are trying to square their intellectual 
life with the deepest hopes and desires of the human heart. 
They have been confused by false ideas of God and have 
been unable to realize that these ideas through all the years 
have not made or unmade Deity. He is the same yester- 
day, today and forever, regardless of what men think about 
Him. Their thoughts neither create Him nor destroy Him. 
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STRIFE OF SYSTEMS AND PRODUCTIVE DUALITY, 

WiLMON Henry Sheldon, Stone Professor of Philosophy in Dart- 
mouth G>llq;e, p. X, 534. The Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1918. 

This book provides a keen analysis of the standpoints of con- 
temporary philosophy which is distinctive as it is notable. 

The author announces his aim to be the old philosophical task of 
liarmonizing the principle of external relations with that of internal 
relations, or the reconciliation of Platonism and pragmatism, of 
idealism and realism, of "static" and "dynamic" views. 

After describing the contrasting views of "subjectivism" and "ob- 
jectivism," he turns to Radical Empiricism as the proposed solvent 
of these contradictions and finds it altogether wanting. The inade- 
quateness, he declares, springs from the fact that the attempted 
solution is merely a verbal one ignoring the real conflict between 
subjectivism and objectivism. 

Of radical Empiricism he says : 

"The irony of life is evident here; the philosophy which talks 
loudest of experience and Empiricism has presented to us the 
abstractest and vaguest of all terms; most devoted to experience 
it has learned less from experience, than either subjectivism or 
objectivism. . . . For fear of insoluble philosophical puzzles it 
will not admit either subject or object to ultimate reality. And in 
order to escape the one-sidedness of these two, it adopts a watch- 
word so exhaustive as to have lost clear meaning, and with it the 
power of imparting information." ( loo-ioi ) • 

Idealism is described as Great Subjectivism, and under the term 

Great Objectivism we have a description of the faults of Neo- 

Realism. Neo-Realism is further analyzed as rationalistic (Holt, 

Russell, Spaulding), pragmatic (James, Dewey, Moore), or intui- 
.tional (Bergson). 
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"Any class that is formed from the given members of a manifold 
by some selective principle which is independent of the principles 
which have organised the manifold may be' called a cross-section. 
And such a thing is consciousness or mind." Quoting these words 
from Holt, the author proceeds to ask: 

"Is not that selective principle which marks out the mental from 
the total matrix of things, independent of that matrix? If the 
objective deduction is to be carried through, it must be shown that 
the power of the nervous system to select, to make specific response, 
to carve out its objects from the rest, is itself explicable upon quite 
objective grounds. . . . Does there not remain, then, something 
irreducible about mind, namely, the fact that there is a selective, 
responsive principle? (200). . . . That mysterious presence — 
in absence of the past event which constitutes memory, so impossible 
from the point of view of the physical order, remained as mysteri- 
ous, as inexplicable as ever. (201). 

Of the vain attempt made by Empiricism to secure an abiding 
unity, he says : 

"In chemistry this thesis has occasioned the atomic theory; in 
modem logic and mathematics it is exemplified in the indefinables, 
axioms and postulates ; in modem physics in the theory of electrons. 
In fact, every mature science which has grown far enough to assume 
rigorous deductive form, has taken the shape of a logical atomism. 
But the atoms, whether physical bodies or concepts, are the uni- 
versals, the terms which enter now into one relation, now into an- 
other, without being altered thereby." (228). 

What the author apparently does not see is that the unity which 
survives over all change, and the only unity of which we can be con- 
scious is the unity which resides in personality. 

Of Pragmatism, he says : 

"If Pragmatism were true, then by its own criterion it should be a 
profitable doctrine ; it should aid us in the understanding of reality. 
. . . On the contrary, present-day devotees of the doctrine have 
confined themselves almost wholly to extolling their methods ; they 
have scarcely employed it upon a single problem connected with 
reality. • . .It does not seem to show itself fertile to account 
for the specific contours of reality, or of the human mind on its con- 
templative side." (282-283). 

Discussing Intuitionism, he says : 

"The Bergsonian system is distinguished from the general run of 
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mysticism by its preoccupation with time, and by certain corollaries 
consequent thereupon. Most of the mystics reveal the eternal; to 
the French philosopher of our fast-moving age, the eternal, the 
resting, all quietistic tendencies, indeed — are misconceptions. . . . 
The change-philosophy has had all along to appeal to the very thing 
it has contemned. What meaning is there in change unless in some- 
thing which suffers change ?" (294-307) . 

After such keen analysis of other systems one is not prepared for 
the author's conclusion. He points out that the real sickness in 
philosophy lies in the natural contradiction of thought — the extern' 
nality and intemality of relations. This disease he proposes to heal' 
by a resort to the conception of Dyads, which occupy a place in his 
system analogous to the Monads in the philosophy of Leibnitz. This 
duality in monoism he finds illustrated in the antinomies of motion' 
and rest (Zeno's paradoxes), the beginning of time, completed in- 
finity, freedom and determination. He discovers freedom in the 
variations in the course of a leaden ball falling from the height as 
if these were to be accounted for by the presence of some indi- 
viduality in the ball rather than by the personal equation of the 
observer which might easily be taken to account for variations not 
accounted for by the force of the wind and other measurable causes. 

Freedom thus becomes to him a meaningless thing devoid of all 
purpose. Of human freedom he strangely refuses to write, "because 
its nature is not well understood." So he discusses freedom in in- 
ert matter which he cannot know but can only hypostasize, and 
passes as negligible the only freedom that man can experience 
directly — ^the freedom of creative personality. 

By frequent resort to the devices of formal logic, noumena and 
phenomena, he arrives at the conclusion that "sameness-in-differ^ 
ence" is disclosed as a creative principle which accounts for causal 
connection. It is dear that in this he commits himself to a solution 
as purely verbal as that which he has criticized in others, and seems 
here to be wanting in that clear analysis so apparent in his earlier 
pages. 

As a critique of systems the book has great and permanent value 
to all who would understand the thought movements of our time, but 
as presenting a constructive solution of the problems of philosophy, 
it is disappointing. 
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THE NEW STATE, group organization the solution of popular 

government, by M. P. Follett, the author of "The Speaker 

^ of the House of Representatives." Longmans, Green and 

' Co., New York. New Impression, 1920. Pp. 373. Price 

$3.50 net. 

This book offers a real challenge to students of political science. 
It is written with a rare literary power and is filled with quotable 
epigrams. The author pays respect to our mis-representative form 
of government as one in which the individual citizen has little 
diance to express the best which is in him, as one which prevents 
him from making any real political contribution to society. The 
remedy for this is taken to be in the formation of community cen- 
ters in which each man shall have the opportunity to express his 
ideas. The theory is that any group when brought together for 
consultation for the common good will arrive at the best possible 
solution and at unanimity of feeling and action. The fundamental 
weakness of the theory seems to us to lie in just this assumption 
which overlooks the fact that the conclusion reached may not neces- 
sarily be the best. The result of such consultation is in some cases 
sure to drop to the level of the lowest and most obstinate individual. 
This is the experience of life. 

However one may disagree with the conclusion of the author 
one must admire the spirit with which she writes, and be stirred 
with the challenge of the present order which she throws down. 
It is a book which all should read and digest, and is full of the sug* 
gestiveness which provokes thought 



ESSENTIALS OF AMERICANIZATION. By Emory S. Bo- 
GARDUS, Ph. D., University of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1919. Pp. 301. 

This latest book from the head of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Southern California, is a sane and compre- 
hensive treatment of a live subject. He recognizes the conflict to- 
day between a "republican democracy" and a "democratic democ- 
racy." The first, he remarks, "throws the actual determination of 
legislation into the hands of a temporarily aristocratic few, who 
will be tempted to act secretly and autocratically. The other modus 
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operandi puts public decisions into the hands of the common people 
who may not have the education or the inclination to decide inde- 
pendently and regularly upon public problems, many of which are 
highly technical. The tendency in the United States is towards a 
dualistic use of these two forms of political procedure." The need 
is so clamant today for wise and trained leadership — ^which it is the 
particular function of our universities to select and train — ^that it 
seems a pity to use the term "aristocratic" which carries prejudice, 
in this conjunction. A wise "aristocrat" of this type is in fact the 
most valuable asset in our democracy, just as a demagogue is its 
worst foe. 

Dr. Bogardus is judicious and open-minded in his treatment of 
the Japanese question, and while recognizing that "California is 
right in her desire not to be overcome by Asiatic hordes," regrets 
that "her solution of the problem is myopic. It ignores Japan's will- 
ingness to accede to the fundamental desire of California." Its utter 
heedlessness of Japanese national dignity, with the injection of a 
furious race antipathy, ought to be a matter of deep concern to 
every real patriot. 

James Main Dixon. 

RACE AND NATIONALITY. By John Oakesmith. New 
York ; Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1919. Pp. 299. 

One of the truths of a wise psychology is the limitation of the 
old individualistic interpretation of life. The individual man is a 
crank ; it is social man that we know and deal with. Our conscience 
rests in communion and fellowship; it is unstable without them. 
Consequently the nation, which is the final unit for all social func- 
tioning, is a sacred thing; and patriotism and religion are inextric- 
ably woven together. There is ample room in the world for diflfer- 
ent national ideals, expressing themselves through different 
languages, institutions, forms of faith; and future peace does not 
lie with any obliteration of these distinctions, but with the neighbor- 
ly acceptance of them in the spirit of brotherly love. 

Race merges in the higher conception of nationality. It is a 
question to be met and solved within the boundaries of the coun- 
try, not to be intruded into international affairs. A "race" inter- 
pretation of history gives us the "Law of the Jungle;" and so 
dominated Germany before 1914 that it hurried her into the most 
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disastrous war in history. "Germany as a whole/' remarks Mr. 
Oakesmith, "was so persuaded of the superiority of her own 
'racial' culture to all other national traditions whatever that she 
wished to impose it on the world at large, partly because it was for 
the good of the world at large that this should be, and partly be- 
cause she thought that the 'race' possessing such a culture was pre- 
destined to universal empire." 

Few recent books have sought to define and analyze the critical 
principle of nationality with more ripe reading and thought than 
this excellent work of Mr. Oakesmith, which blends the religious, 
the literary and the political in a wise outlook on the world situation. 
It is an invaluable bit of work. 

James Main Dixon. 



THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF "IN MEMORIAM," by 
James Main Dixon. Introduction by James M. Campbell. 
Abingdon Press, 1920. Pp. 173. 

In this delightful volume of essays we have James Main Dixon 
at his best. The author brings to the subject an unusual acquaint- 
ance with the literature, the movements, and the men of Tennyson's 
period. Tennyson's inner developments and reactions to the thought 
of his time are clearly set forth. The work is not an analysis of 
the poem but a fresh and vigorous re-estimate of the underlying 
philosophy in the light of recent world events. 

The spirit of democracy in Tennyson is contrasted with the im- 
moral "supermanism" of Goethe and Nietzsche. The Puritan con- 
formity of man's will to God is shown to be the true basis of de- 
mocracy, and the development of personality is pointed out as the 
goal of individual and national progress. 

The author traces the spiritual advance of the poet through his 
reactions to other men and ideas. Goethe, Nietzsche, Milton, Drum- 
mond, Thomas Hardy, George Eliot, Plato, along with Arthur Hal- 
lam are shown to have had their share in the problems which the 
poet met and solved in the interests of faith and immortality. 

Keen in its grasp of fundamental questions, lively and interest- 
ing in style and quality, this volume of essays possesses a timeli- 
ness and pertinence which give it unusual force. 
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THE PROPHETS IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. By John 
Godfrey Hill. New York : the Abingdon Press. 

This is distinctly a modem book, the fruit of addresses delivered 
to audiences whose reading and thoughts are pretty well confined to 
everyday literature. Thoroughly to enjoy it, one must have read 
the latest from John Galsworthy, or from that racy teller of sea 
stories, James B. Connolly. The author is right in declaring that in 
this new age of ours, with its eagerness after human betterment, a 
new presentation of the gospel is imperative; at least a fresh and 
fuller apologetic, making use of the teachings of history and of 
science since the biblical record was closed. Biblical teachings, too, 
were the result of human life and experience : — "God is the source 
of the truth uttered, the spiritual fire in the prophet's soul, the in- 
filling life of his genius, and the conscious personal friend who 
sustains. The prophet, nevertheless, expressed this unfolding of 
the Almighty in as natural a manner as we express our own feelings 
of the divine life within us." 

This is well said by Dr. Hill; and is a truth that applies par- 
ticularly, for instance, to such inspired teachers as the herdman of 
Tekoa. Amos is quite modem reading, for he insisted on an eternal 
truth, the call for moral righteousness in man corresponding to the 
moral righteousness of God. Yet, in avoiding a mausoleum-like 
aloofness, the author seems not to avoid the opposite snare ; that of 
infringing upon the essential dignity of the theme. As when he 
speaks of God "tucking a fact into the soul," and deals with Jonah 
as a "humorist," a man "given to joking." The book of Jonah is 
full of high pathos; and the use made by our Lord for purposes 
of analogy of one of its incidents makes us anxious, in a scholarly 
way, to trace and explain the story. Nor does he always quite "hit 
it oflf" with his historical references. John Wesley, whom he com- 
pares to Jeremiah, instead of being a "timid scholar," came of fight- 
ing stock, and like his kinsman, the Duke of Wellington, bom 
Arthur Wesley, was never so serene as in the midst of deadly 
struggle and danger. 

James Main Dixon. 

YALE TALKS by Charles Reynolds Brown, Dean of the School 
of Religion, Yale University, Yale University Press, 1919. 
Pp. 156. 

These talks were given in the chapel of Yale University and at 
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various eastern colleges. They possess the fineness of feeling and 
clearness of expression that one who knows the author would 
naturally expect. There are ten of the essays including such sub- 
jects as. The True Definition of a Man; The Lure of Goodness; 
The Power of a Resolute Minority; Unconscious Influence; The 
Lessons of Failure ; The Men Who Make Excuse, and The Wounds 
of Wrongdoing. 

Free from cant the book has a spiritual vitality and directness 
which make it desirable for placing in the hands of any young man. 

LETTERS TO TEACHERS. By Hartley B. Alexander. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1919. Pp. 253. 

Should one of the ancient Greek scholars have come to life, 
spent the last two decades of the nineteenth century in some rural 
conununity of the Middle West and then sought some secluded 
nook from which he could send forth his ideas on education, we 
should anticipate such a book as "Letters to Teachers." Nothwith- 
standing the fact that this book makes no new contribution to edu- 
cational theory nor offers practical suggestions for the work of the 
schoolroom, it is wholesome and emphasizes a number of ideas that 
many schoolmen and teachers seem to have forgotten. While it is 
doubtful if many thoughtful students of education would be in full 
accord with the writer's ideas on a number of topics, especially 
"Foreign Language Study" and "Crafts and Vocations," the ideal- 
istic note permeating the entire book makes it worth reading and 
should lead teachers to appreciate more fully their opportunities and 
responsibilities. 

Lester B. Rogers. 



Books Received' 

The Drama of the Face, and other Studies in Applied Psychol- 
ogy, by Elwin Lincon House, D.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1919. Pp. 258. 

By An Unknown Disciple. George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1919. Pp. 246. 



*The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of The Personalist. 
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Man and fhe New Democracy, by William A. McKeever. George 
H. Doran, New York, 1919. Pp. X, 250. 

A Book About the English Bible, by Joseph H. Penniman, Vice- 
Provost and Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The MacMillan Co., New York, 
1919. Pp. VII, 444. 

The Apocalypse of John, Studies in Introduction, with a critical 
and Exegetical Commentary by Ibson T. Beckwith, for- 
merly professor of the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment in the General Theological Seminary of New York, 
and of Greek in Trinity College, Hartford. The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York, 1919. Pp. X, 794. 

The Order of Nature, by Lawrence J. Henderson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard University, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. IV, 234. 

An Introduction to Philosophy by Holly Estil Cunningham, A. 
M. Ph. D., Head of the Department of Philosophy, State 
of Oklahoma, Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1920. Pp. 257. 

William James and Henri Bergson by Horace Meyer Kallen, Ph. 
D., of the University of Wisconsin. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. Pp. X, 248. 

A National Sjrstem of Education by Walter Scott Athearn, Di- 
rector of Religious Education and Social Service, Boston 
University. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1920. 
Pp. X, 132. 

A Beginner's History of Philosophy by Herbert Cushman, LL. 
D., Ph. D. Sometime Professor of Philosophy in Tufts 
College, Lecturer of Philosophy in Harvard College, 
Lecturer of Philosophy in Dartmouth College. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 2 Vols. Revised Edition. Vol. 
L Pp. XX, 406; Vol. 2. Pp. XIX, 407. 

An Ethical Sjrstem Based on the Laws of Nature, by M. 
Deshumbert, trans., by Lionel Giles. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. IX, 231. 

Our Knowledge of the External World, by Bertrand Russell, M. 
A. F. R. S., Lecturer and Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. Pp. 
VII, 24S. 
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Education In Ancient Israel, from earliest times to 70 A. D., by 
Fletcher H. Swift, Professor of Education, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, 1919. Pp. XII, 134. 

The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and of Paul, being an explana- 
tion of the failures of organized Christianity and a vindi- 
cation of the teachings of Jesus, which are shown to con- 
tain a religion for all men for all times, by Ignatius Singer. 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1919. Pp. 347. 

The Contingency of the Laws of Nature, by Emile Boutroux, 
member of the Academic Francaise, Authorised transla- 
tion by Fred Rothwell. The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Pp. VII, 196. 

Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, by R. F. Alfred Hoernle, 
Harvard University, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New 
York, 1920. Pp. VIII, 314. 

The Relation Between Religion and Science. A Biological Ap- 
proach, by Angus Stewart Woodburne. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1920. Pp. 103. 

The Platonism of Philo Judaeus, by Thomas H. Billings, Pro- 
fessor of Classics in Carleton College. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1919. Pp. 104. 

Immediate Experience and Mediation. An inaugural lecture de- 
livered before the University of Oxford, November 20, 
1919, by Harold H. Joachim, Wykeham, Professor of 
Logic. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1919. Pp. 22. 

Leadership. A study of the qualities most to be desired in an 
officer, and of the general phases of leadership which have 
a direct bearing upon the attainment of a high morale and 
the successful management of men, by Arthur Harrison 
Miller, Major, Coast Artillery Corps, U. S. Army. Fore- 
word by Edward L. Munson, Colonel, General Staff, Chief 
of the Morale Branch War Plans Division. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York, 1920. Pp. XH, 174. 

The Gloss of Youth. An imaginary episode in the lives of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and John Fletcher, by Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. 
Pp.44. 
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Notes and Discussions 



THE FUTURE OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA 

Those who know Russian religious life at its best can hardly 
nelp feeling that the recent disastrous political change in the great 
empire will lead to a strong revival. In the Far East, Russian mis- 
sionaries have been busy for a century ; and the most apostolic fig- 
ure in Christian missions in Japan at the close of last century was 
certainly Bishop Nicolai, who entered the country by way of Hako- 
date as soon as foreigners were admitted. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of a Japanese scholar, Joseph Neeshima, who taught 
him the language. Neeshima, found his way to America and got 
an education here ; and he returned to his native land to found the 
Doshisha University at Kyoto. He had a certain saintliness about 
his character that seemed to differentiate hom from other Christian 
converts. Did he get this attitude from his first Western pupil, 
Nicolai ? The writer knew both men, and appreciated their unique 
qualities. 

In a recent issue of the Hibbert Journal, Prince Eugene Trou- 
betzkoy discusses the religious situation in his hapless country, and 
declares that a religious movement is on foot, which is now becom- 
ing a powerful effort of the whole nation to recover its soul. He 
recognizes in Bolshevism not only a system aloof from Christianity 
but as one which regards Christianity as "an enemy to be per- 
secuted and wiped out of existence." Detaching souls from the 
objects of sense, and the immediate realization of an earthly para- 
dise, the Christian faith diverts them from the struggle to get the 
good things of this life. The Bolshevist despises religion as an 
opium for the people, serving the purposes of capitalist domination. 
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Interpreting civilization in a "scientific" biological way, the Bol- 
shevist believes that the strife of classes is to be in all respects as 
cruel and implacable as the struggle for existence among the ani- 
mals. Therefore Christianity must be extirpated. Already a condi- 
tion of hate between the town workman and the country peasant 
has been set up, that is rapidly making life unsupportable to the 
masses. Christian love must take its place as the foundation of 
our civilization; and as the church is now rid of the questionable 
state connection, with its corrupting influences, it is developing a 
growing power over the suffering people. They will return he pre- 
dicts, the peasants first, to the ardent faith of old Russia. So many 
martyrs have suffered for the faith, that the heart of their fellows 
is hungering for a live gospel of grace and devotion. 

J.M. D, 



• -n t 



SPENSER, THE TYPICAL ELIZABETHAN 



In Mr. Oakesmith's very suggestive and illuminating "Race and 
Nationality," which is reviewed in this issue of The Personalist, 
there is a comparison of Shakespeare and Spenser that is worth 
considering. The great dramatist he conceives as an Elizabethan 
only accidentally ; his "mind being so flexible and many-sided as to 
evolve greatness out of any environment." Spenser, rather than 
Shakespeare, he would regard as the t3rpical and characteristic 
genius of the Elizabethan Age. A few pages later on he continues : 
"In him (Spenser), that something in the English character which 
responds readily to virtuous appeals was attracted to the severer 
forms of morality which were associated with the Calvinists who 
found their inspiration in Geneva. In religion, Spenser was a Cal- 
vinistic Protestant, that, is, a Puritan, and he had that deep sense 
of religion which characterized the Puritans." Such a judgment 
as this throws light upon John Morley's statement to the students of 
Oxford over twenty years ago, .that the issue before the modem 
world was between Calvinism and Machiavellism. If Spenser is to 
be taken as the typical English poet of the age that gave England its 
final tone of nationality, then the English national sense is Calvin- 
istic. The Prussian national sense was notoriously Machiavellian; 
so Morley's words were a foreshadowing of the Great War in per- 
haps its most vital aspect. 
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THE GATE AT THE RUE VALLON 

At one of those odd angles formed so frequently in the walls of 
old French cities, flanked on either side by huge pillars, overhung 
by trees, and displaying the fine art of the iron-worker of an olden 
age stands the gate of my friend of the rue Vallon. 

A symbol of peace and retirement it guards the quiet and seren- 
ity of a French home. Within the enclosure bloom quaint flowers 
that remind one of his mother's garden, and the entrance to the 
house is quite as interesting as the gate. The gate is always locked 
and like the wall is unscalable. For admittance one pulls the handle 
hanging above the brass name-plate. From this handle a strong 
wire crosses the garden and ends in the depths of the house where 
my efforts are rewarded by the tinkle of a little bell. 

Being an American I am unconscious of that delicate courtesy 
which I am told has settled into French social law, so I pull blindly 
and savagely at the bell lest I be not heard or my entrance be de- 
layed. Had I been a Frenchman I would have indicated by the 
number of pulls at the bell whether I was tradesman, friend, or 
member of the family. I wonder if I pulled with such unwonted 
strength as to cause the master to mutter "That American again." 
Thus does the gate and the formality guard against surprise. 

Is not the purpose of formality of every kind just that. Are not 
the decencies and courtesies of life the means by which the soul 
guards itself from surprise? The undue familiarity, the slap upon 
the back from a stranger, the use of a familiar name on slight ac- 
quaintance, these are discourtesies to the soul, transgressions of the 
personality. 

Would it not be well if by some signal such as that of the rue 
Vallon you could indicate how you come to me, whether as trades- 
man, friend, or familiar? Then I should not admit you to the 
citadel of my heart as a friend only to discover that your sole inter- 
est in me is to sell me an encylopaedia, or life insurance, or the last 
word in carpet-beaters. Then should I learn before you launched 
into the seventh chapter of the prospectus that your intentions are 
wholly mercenary and I should be saved the trouble of slamming 
my soul's gate in your face. 

Whether any plan could be devised to keep out those subtler 
schemers who feign friendship only for profit is doubtful but alas I 
alas I the misfortune that we do not each possess a gate like that of 
the rue Vallon. 
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The Philosopher's Shears 

THE BREAD OF SODOM 

The hunger for food and clothes and riches can never be satis- 
fied. Their possession leaves a deeper hunger. Only God can 
satisfy our immortality. 

THE PLUS-SIGN OF LIFE 

Can we get out of life more than we invest in it? Would Liv- 
ingstone or Lincoln, Paul or Jesus now live in the hearts of men but 
for the cross they bore? 

Liberty is not measured by the number of restraints we do not 
have, but by the number of spontaneous activities we do have. — M, 
P. Follett, in The New State. 

Nothing could be more absurd than to require the g^eat ma- 
jority of human beings to think for themselves in any field what- 
ever. — Bowne. 

A man's vision is the great fact about him. A philosophy is the 
expression of a man's intimate character, and all the definitions of 
the universe are but the deliberately adopted reactions of human 
character upon it. — William James. 

Conservatives often make the mistake of thinking they can go 
on living on their spiritual capital ; progressives are often too prone 
not to fund their capital. — M, P. Follett. 

Not appropriation but contribution is the law of growth. — M, P. 
Follett. 

The ignoring of differences is the most fatal mistake in politics 
or industry or international life; every difference that is swept up 
into a bigger conception feeds and enriches society ; every difference 
which is ignored feeds on society. — M. P. Follett. 
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LINGERING PRUSSIAN GHOSTS 

THE EDITOR 

It is hardly possible that an event so tremendous as the 
recent war should be the result of either isolated or for- 
tuitous circumstances. It is not likely that the moving 
spirit of barbarism which so characterized many of its 
events was the sole possession of a single nation or group 
of nations. It is more than likely that investigation will 
disclose the wide dispersion of certain principles in mod- 
em civilization which bear and did bear the seeds of 
tragedy. Or if such a statement be too strong in view of 
the somewhat casual nature of the discussion following 
we might be permitted to say that there are discoverable 
in the common thinking of many men, and in the proverb- 
ial and catch phrases of the day, indications that certain 
principles which worked as motives in German national 
feeling are not wholly dead with the dying of their un- 
righteous cause. These principles have as much need to 
be combatted as their more obvious counterparts, made 
obvious by the clash of war, and nationally personified. 
To make the forces of righteousness that have been re- 
leased in the hearts of multitudes the dominant forces of 
the future, to make sure that the forces of greed and in- 
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justice shall not prevail, is a greater result and a sterner 
battle than any which culminated in the overthrow of the 
German power. This fact has been given expression by 
Maeterlinck in the following words: 

"It is after we have won that we must really vanquish ; 
it is in the hour of peace that the actual war will begin 
against an invisible foe, a hundred times as dangerous as 
the one of whom we have seen too much. ... If we 
leave a single outlet to the beast at bay; if, through our 
negligence we give it a single hope, a single opportunity 
of coming to the surface and taking breath, then the vigi- 
lant fatality which has but one fixed idea will resume its 
progress and pursue its way, dragging history with it and 
laughing over its shoulder at man once more tricked and 
discomfited. Everything that we have done and suffered, 
the ruins, the sacrifices, the nameless tortures, and the 
numberless dead will have served no purpose and will be 
lost beyond redemption." 

Our danger from the Prussian sword has perhaps van- 
ished, but our danger from Prussian principles is still 
immediate and living. The battle now to be fought is to 
be fought in the realm of ideas. It is more difficult than 
physical war because it is more insidious. A rampant 
Germany, looting the priceless treasures of the world 
which she had not the spiritual insight to produce, a bar- 
barous Germany ravaging women and impaling infants 
makes so evident the evil of her principles that legions can 
be easily raised against her. But who shall be able to 
save us from the prevalence of moods and habits of 
thought which have within them the power of disaster ! 

We choose between ideas presented to us, we accept 
the statements of those in whom we have confidence, 
or we lean to the opinion which seems to favor our 
own interests. This is the general habit of thought with 
which the world gets along. It saves both time and 
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trouble. It obviates the work of thinking, study, and ap- 
plication. Having opinions is much easier than to think, 
and very often the strength of opinion is in exact ratio to 
ignorance. The tendency is aggravated by the existence 
of a partisan press and the multiplication of periodicals 
which have for their object an unblushing propaganda, 
combined with partial concealment of the facts. All this, 
together with the hurried character of our life and our 
ambition for wealth and comfort, has in spite of the ad- 
vantages of popular education made us susceptible to 
"mushy" thinking. 

This "mushy" thinking is gathered up into certain pop- 
ular phrases often considered profound, the evidence of 
breadth and culture, but too often the lazy resort of shal- 
low thinking and vicious in tendency. These phrases I 
shall characterize as Prussian ghosts. They are the lin- 
gering and sad reminders of the dire fate the world has 
so barely escaped. 

"It's all right if it does good," might be called the wraith 
of a pragmatic ghost. While a certain degree of prag- 
matism is necessary to all true appraisals one must ever 
hold the pragmatic spirit in check to keep from falling into 
a merely unprincipled, and occasional utilitarianism. Dur- 
ing the war it sometimes took the form "the right side 
will win," meaning by that, not that righteousness would 
determine the conflict, but that the right was so obscure 
that only the outcome could determine it. Historically this 
method is as old as the sophists. Sophism has always 
bred a race of moral weaklings for whom anything was 
true that served the convenience or pleasure of the mo- 
ment. For such, truth had no deeper meaning than to be 
useful in pandering to present lusts or the momentary 
escape from the consequences of folly. In this way suc- 
cess comes to be lifted up to the standing of a moral man- 
date. The doctrine is Prussian in that the Hun used it to 
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justify his deepest sins. Utility, success, was to him as to 
the sophist and the extreme pragmatist, the measure of 
truth and there is no other. If to make Kultur prevail, 
murder, arson, torture or dishonor were necessary they 
were justified by success. 

In our own civilization this is the principle appealed to 
when one is pointed to material possession as the best 
proof of the righteousness of one's cause the last and 
silencing word above all criticism: "Well, didn't he get 
there?" It is the ever fertile resort of those cults and 
systems which insist on being judged by the number of 
adherents, or by a consideration of some good they may 
do without any reference to the more than counterbalanc- 
ing evil that they do. It serves equally well the reactionist 
who opposes all industrial reform, without regard for jus- 
tice and the extreme radical who defends the Bolshevists 
of Russia by pointing to the fact that so far they have 
been able to perpetuate an infamous tyranny. 

Another venerable ghost masks himself in the garb of 
tolerance, and lays claim to special distinction for mental 
breadth. Yet no one dares to denounce him for fear of 
being charged with ignorance or narrowness. He often 
comes garbed in the expression : "It doesn't matter what 
a man believes if he is only conscientious." This ghost 
walks the earth only when beliefs have lost their vital 
note and have become only formally adhered to. It is the 
favorite form under which we veil our indifference to the 
truth. It overlooks the important fact that conscience is 
a matter largely of habit and training and may be evil and 
misleading as well as good. This ghost has been kept on 
the scene by those people who, wearied of judging a man 
by his formal beliefs, have not had the moral stamina to 
go on and assert that one's ethical standing is to be judged 
by one's actual practice of the ethics of the world's great- 
est ethical teacher. It is the assumption that without 
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moral guidance of any kind one will immediately feel what 
is right or wrong. As a matter of fact the most cruel and 
wicked men of history have many of them been very con- 
scientious. Their cruelty has been the more outrageous 
because they concealed from themselves the enormity of 
their action. Their unrighteousness, their injustice and 
their hates have been masked under the cloak of the gen- 
eral good or a passion for truth, in maintaining a cult, a 
faith, or a state idea. History has yet to record the her- 
esy hunter who was willing to accord a christian fairness 
to his victim. The late Prussian exercise of conscience 
toward Belgium has been full of a "Grott mit uns" enthus- 
iasm for Kultur, but that has not saved it from a deadly 
diabolism. 

We are not oblivious to the measure of truth that hides 
in the half truths of which we are speaking. Ghosts are 
kept about by reason of the measure of truth they repre- 
sent. If there were not some scintilla of truth in the 
hoariest error it would find short shrift. This is espe- 
cially true of the widespread sentiment that the ills of 
society are chiefly economical, that a readjustment of so- 
cial returns will banish discontent. A righteous read- 
justment of returns for service to society there must be, 
based on both actual service and economic need. There 
can be no peace in society until this is done. On the other 
hand the sources of discontent lie deeper than any material 
satisfaction. There are too many social reformers who 
have the idea that the adoption of the Prussian industrial 
program is the surest way to secure the future of society. 
We too often dream that the erection of sanitary houses 
will satisfy the spiritual needs of the poor. This ought 
we to have done, but not to have left the other undone. 
One needs two legs for walking and it is not seemly for 
one leg to protest that the other is quite unnecessary. In 
our cry for industrial efficiency we are quite in danger of 
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overlooking the spiritual elements which alone can furnish 
the ultimate satisfactions of man. The economic prosper- 
ity of Germany created the temptation by which she lost 
her soul, and her body as well. 

There is another ghost which during the months and 
years of war has had a sorry struggle for existence but 
has recently crawled out of the closet and will be found 
doing business at the old stand. Its name is Silly Optim- 
ism, and its one phrase is "All's well with the world." The 
idea is that the world is in state of evolution and that any 
movement whatever is sure to represent progress. The 
faith in this ghost is pathetic for it masks as being scien- 
tific and is continually received in the best circles. It con- 
siders man so good that all he needs is to follow his im- 
pulses. We have made it a part of our educational sys- 
tem. It does in fact mark the real Prussianization of our 
school life. The outcome is an untempered individualism 
which resents all order and all control. It represents the 
revolt of the individual from the tyranny of moral law. 
The things that it pleases one to do are right, and intoler- 
ance of moral restrictions is looked upon as a progress to- 
ward freedom. The existence of the base in life is taken 
as sufficient reason for its representation in a sordid lit- 
erature and drama. Life is assumed to consist of the low- 
est in man rather than in the possession of ideals. 

The same baneful influence has tempered religious 
teaching as well. Here the inner emotions are given pre- 
cedence over ethical living, or it may be that the place of 
importance is given to formal belief. A formal and un- 
related hell is thus to be avoided by certain religious 
magic. As a scientific age has largely removed the belief 
in magic there are many to whom the idea of damnation 
has become altogether unreal. In the meantime, the 
church, with a wonderful scientific argument behind it, has 
been more than timid in proclaiming that surest of all 
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truths, which even God will not fail to respect, "Whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap." No words 
sound solemn warning above our age in clearer tones than 
these : "he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting." 

Perhaps the meanest ghost that stalks the earth is that 
one which assumes that all progress is cataclysmic. The 
doctrine has borne evil fruit in science and religion, to 
say nothing of its murderous career in politics. In science 
it is gathered up under the slogan of the survival of the 
fittest which is assumed as the sole law of progress. 
Whatever survives is fit and whatever is fit survives. 
Thus the existence of any iniquity is the proof of its fit- 
ness. No standard of fitness is named. The failure of 
the highest morality and mentality in conflict with a hostile 
environment is a proof of unfitness. This is the biological 
law by which the Prussian justified his cruelty, his ambi- 
tions and his beastliness. 

In the religious world this ghost takes the form of over- 
confidence in a cataclysmic renewal of the world. Has 
much to say about the binding of the devil to cast him into 
the pit, and very little to do about actually forging his 
chains. It is in effect a profound unbelief in mankind, a 
deep infidelity as to the power of goodness. It has no 
faith in the power of humanity to work out its own salva- 
tion and does not believe in goodness when it sees it. It 
overlooks the fact that no moral gains can ever be made 
that are not voluntarily made by man himself. A world 
saved by a cataclysmic return and not by man's own ad- 
vance in righteousness would not be saved at all, save by 
ridding it of all moral character. It is an ethical skeptic- 
ism that removes from the individual a healthful sense of 
moral responsibility for his world and puts it where it does 
not belong, on God. 
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In politics this ghost is active as the spirit of revolution. 
Its theory is that any change will be better than no change. 
It has within it nothing constructive nor ameliorative. It 
would cure present wrongs not by educating men up to a 
sense of those wrongs but by arraying class against class 
in a deadly struggle. It does not believe that an equal 
justice is possible and it does not desire it. Here again 
we have the creation of a profound disbelief in the nature 
of man. Is this the highest outcome of more than a cen- 
tury of individualistic endeavor? Starting from the 
Rousseauan premise of the divine nature of man, is the 
end of that movement an entire disbelief in man's better 
instincts? This seems to be the sorry progress and out- 
come of our vaunted social evolution. 

Whoever assumes to diagnose the whole sickness of 
modern society must possess a breadth of insight to which 
we lay no claim, but there seems one very obvious element 
in the dangers that haunt us. We appear to be suffering 
from an overdose of materialism. The world has been 
saddened by the obvious chill that has overtaken the high 
idealism that characterized many of the sacrifices volun- 
tarily made during the war. We have been individually 
saddened and yet we have individually returned to the pur- 
suit of the main chance. We are working all the harder 
at that job because of the feeling that in living after a 
higher order for a time we have missed something we had 
been accustomed to expect. This is perhaps because in 
this over- full age we had customarily lived in material sat- 
isfactions. We have still too much confidence in the ma- 
terial. We are still incapable of belief in the invisible. 
Even our desire for the assurance of the immortality of 
those who have been taken from us in the pursuit of the 
noblest ideals is made to hinge upon some physical ma- 
terialization which overlooks the profoundest realities of 
human personality. The demand for spirit photographs. 
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and physical manifestation is materialistic to the very core. 
It means that we really do not believe in the existence of 
anything which cannot be physically handled and demon- 
strated, which will not yield to scientific methods of meas- 
urement. We fondly dream that the life of the spirit can 
yet be reduced to scientific formulae and we mistake the 
echo of our own voices for the surest of realities. 

We pretend to practice an optimism that we do not feel. 
We mingle freely with these ghosts of an unsatisfying 
order of life and make pretence that they still have power 
to satisfy us. But we are troubled with a divine discon- 
tent. On a thousand battle fields there were evidences of 
a brotherhood of sacrifice that we cannot quite get out of 
our mental perspective. There is an undying conscious- 
ness of respect for the reality of things that art invisible. 
We cannot move, for the motives that stirred us are now 
gone and we have not arrived at new ones that are strong 
enough to command us. 

Whence is to come the spiritual genius who will reveal 
us to ourselves, who will make clear to us the reality of 
the invisible? We still speak as if science were the pos- 
sessor of that secret, but in our heart of hearts we know 
better. The magic talisman that we seek is that subtle de- 
votion of life that lifts the painter out of himself and 
makes him the artist : that transforms the clever arranger 
of words into a poet : that changes the purveyor of pious 
platitudes into a prophet: that renders the philosopher 
something more than the tedious conveyor of worn-out 
systems and enables him to touch his student with the fire 
and urge of the great realities. In the past it has never 
been manifested apart from a profound and stirring eth- 
ical faith in God and the power of the invisible. Science 
has provided us with power, but not with vision, with eye- 
sight but not with insight. Who will give us faith ! 
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AMY LOWELL AND THE PRETORIAN COHORTS 

JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 

LATE PROFESSOK OF ENGLISH AT SEED COLLEGE 

Thirty years ago, when Francis Thompson was cutting 
his immortal laurel leaf on Shelley's tomb, he turned aside 
to scatter anathemas among the Pretorian Cohorts of the 
poetry of his day. "Contemporary poetry, in general," 
he wrote, "as compared with the poetry of the nineteenth 
century, is mildewed. . . . Poetic diction has become 
latterly a kaleidoscope, and one's chief curiosity is as to 
the precise combination into which the pieces will be 
shifted. There is, in fact, a certain band of words, the 
Pretorian Cohorts of Poetry, whose prescriptive aid is 
invoked by every aspirant of the poetical purple, and with- 
out whose prescriptive aid none dares aspire to the poetical 
purple." 

Against these Pretorian Cohorts, against this "exclus- 
ive coterie of "poetic words," the common speech of our day 
has hurled itself. Helter-skelter have come the minute 
men of our new poetic diction ; from the prairie and from 
coal pit; from dock and yard-arm; from drawing-room 
and from camp ; from shop and terraced garden ; from fac- 
tory and from bar: harshly, gallantly, discordantly, 
harmoniously, gayly, moodily, the insurgents have 
flung themselves on the orderly ranks of the purpled Pre- 
torian guards. Many a classic legionary, standing in rank 
only to preserve the melodic sweep of his line, has given 
way before a fire-tongued opponent. The disordered hosts 
have pressed on, anarchic, morbidly, healthfully bar- 
baric, delicately, clumsily insistent, challenge rampant 
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to all cliches. Out of the rabble of penny pipers and veri- 
table poets new groups of verse makers have come, Vorti- 
cists, Imagists, Sense-Realists, Futurists, Vers-Librists, — 
classifications full of sound and port, signifying little. In 
due time, no doubt, these cults will have run their courses, 
established their helpful variations, and will have become 
as useless as the Pretorian Cohorts now are — the cast-off 
insignia of a once vital poetry. 

In the new order much brilliant work is being done, and 
much that is opaque and colorless. The cruder work pre- 
sents too often the ill-assorted marriage of propaganda 
and verse, or the untidy rankness of adolescent speech: 
much of it is attenuated, the toys of the poetasters ; much 
of it is as bloodless and obvious as the wax-works in Mr. 
Stedman*s Anthology. But the better effort is bringing 
us the influx of delicate penetrations, vigors, fragments of 
wistful loveliness, broad fields of subject matter, some 
superb dramatic characterizations, recursions of worn and 
patient philosophies, not a little ironic revelation, and much 
honest passion. 

Perhaps because the normal ear responds more readily 
to melody than to symphony, the normal mind to platitude 
rather than to suggestion, and the normal spirit to tradi- 
tionary accretions rather than to lone spiritual adventures, 
much of the experimentation in the latter-day effort in our 
verse has been generously condemned. Dr. Van Dyke 
suggests that free verse is but a phase of Bolshevism, and 
Somerset Maugham dismisses thus summarily the younger 
generation of word-fanciers: "To my mind, they know 
too much and feel too obviously: . . . their passion 
seems to me a little anaemic and their dreams dull. I do 
not like them." Much of the commentary has been curi- 
ously unsympathetic : some of it has been as undiscrimi- 
nating as this blanket villification of all our new singers : 
"Self -centered, pompous, priggish, 'modem' poets, caring 
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nothing for life." Naturally, it is the pose of criticism to 
be sometimes unaware that life comes from change, to be 
unaware that creation, so far as we can predicate it, is the 
manifestation of infinite energies coming to birth in an in- 
finitude of special forms. 

Dr. Newbolt makes a poised justification of the busy 
experimentation, now going on, in his New Study of Eng- 
lish Poetry: "Since poetry is a personal expression, and 
the essence of personality is distinctive, the tendency of 
poetic rhythm will be toward perpetual change. It is 
strange that any opinion, any feeling, however conserva- 
tive, should fight against this, for it means that while we 
keep all that the past has given, what we shall receive from 
the future will be new gifts instead of copies of old ones. 
And whether welcome or unwelcome, the historical fact is 
beyond dispute that our poetry has shown a long-contin- 
ued development of rhythm, and always the effort has been 
towards greater freedom, to be used for more complete 
and natural self-expression. . . . What poet has to 
learn from poet is not a trick of the hand, or a set of 
cadences, or a formula, or an orthodox tradition, it is a 
passion for sincerity. To one observer at least our poets 
seem to have recovered that passion. They have deter- 
mined to be no longer unnecessarily hindered by old con- 
ventions of diction, of "scanning," or unnatural stress and 
ungrammatical inversion : they are bent on getting nearer 
to the inward melody, on moving more faithfully to the 
inward rhythm. In this determination I see no lawless- 
ness, no 'aischrolatreia,' no cult of the ugly or the eccen- 
tric. I see and desire others to see in it the old and true 
instinct of the English poets, the belief that formal beauty 
is begotten, not of the hand of the artist, but of the spirit." 

Fairly regarded, even the weak among our radical sing- 
ers seem testers in an eager effort to strike from the in- 
strument of our language finer and finer modulations of 
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our moods. To this end, traditional verse-forms, as well 
as the purple Pretorian phrases, have been overborne to 
make way for fresh cadences, newly-ordered observations 
and reflections. Even the poets who are working still 
with age-old verse arrangements are responding to the 
call for vital images and arresting discriminations. Cer- 
tainly this activity, even when minor, is important. But, 
since Art is Nature-in-Order, — since it must needs be ver- 
tebrate, not merely protoplasmic, — ^these prentice-poets 
will become authentic makers only as their work achieves 
integration, motive, vividness, variation, imitary effect, 
essential reality, essential illusion: and they will become 
the seers of our times, "the advance-guard of life," only 
as they write across their pages that fine phrase of Steven- 
son's — Enter God. Manner and magic, — of such is the 
kingdom of verse. 

The more fruitful of the poets who have cast the fresh 
moulds seem, in their artistries, to have developed into 
high distinction the suggestion, the concentration, and the 
design of poetry. Few have sung incomparably: their 
appeal is more often to the eye than to the ear : the archi- 
tecture, the line, the color, have intrigued them more than 
tonal qualities; words have been chosen, in the main, for 
vividness rather than for charm : harmony has risen from 
the totality of cadences rather than from the lilt of single 
lines. Despite much use of the world-old devices, — the 
refrain or return, alliteration and assonance, — ^and despite 
many happy effects in the free-running verse, the ear is 
rarely caressed and haunted. The flexible, highly differ- 
entiated, unrhymed verse-form, now so much in use, — sl 
verse-form harking back to Bardic chant, to Chinese song, 
to Japanese hokku, to Hebraic rhapsody, to classic quan- 
tities, to Campion, to Blake and Whitman, Henley and 
Sharp, to Continental experimentation, (and to what not 
besides ! ) waits, more needfully than other forms, perhaps, 
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its Israfel "to make the Pleiads pause in Heaven/' And 
yet, although no living American poet has matched the 
marvel of Whitman's sonorous chant that throbs over the 
grave of Lincoln, lamenting, — the chant that long has 
marked the high-tide of an earlier cadenced verse — one 
of the newer threnodies, Mr. Fletcher's Lincoln, nobly ap- 
proaches it. And if this piece and others of its kin lack 
appreciators, it may very well be that our crass ears have 
not yet been attuned to the mode of these measures. It 
may very well be that our evolving poetry is destined to 
appeal not so much to the grosser ear as to that inner 
sensibility that, in the meeting soul, can evoke sound, odor, 
image, and mood more competently, more poignantly, 
from hints, analogies, and concentrated utterance, than 
from obvious delineation and measured phrase. This 
method of indirection, of suggestion, throws a heavy bur- 
den of creation on the poet's audience. In us must lie the 
emotion, the thought, to mate the poet's imagery. When 
we, listening with full-stretched imaginative response, 
comprehend the complete magic of these new symphonic 
cadences, it may come about that we shall happily acclaim 
them "music music-born that well may Jove and Juno 
scorn." 

Quoting Emerson leads to the vagarish query: how 
many Epimethean critics, frowning over the capers of our 
unsnooded Lady Poetry, have lately refreshed themselves 
with a reading of Emerson's Merlin ? Fifty years ago he 
was writing, (with a pucker of eyelids, no doubt!) : 

Thy trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 

Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenaders' art. 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make the wild blood start 
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In its mystic springs. 
Great is the art, 

Great be the manners of the bard. 
He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number ; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought. 
He shall aye climb 
For his rhyme. 

'Pass in, pass in, the angels say, 
'In to the upper doors, 
'Nor count compartments of the floors, 
'But mount to Paradise 
'By the stairway of surprise.' 

Here is assurance pat that if we will but have after our 
radical poets with faith, we may reach Paradise without 
counting compartments of the floors. On the stairway of 
surprise poetry, like life, may be adventure. Even the 
Brahmin, Emerson, sitting snug by his New England 
woodpile, was buccaneer in spirit and knew this. Doubt- 
less, following the blossoming feet of our reincarnated 
Poetry, we shall find ourselves, too often, not in Paradise, 
but in wildernesses of sodden alley-ways: but doubtless 
too, if our faith be enduring. Nobility, somewhere on the 
road, will take us greatly by the throat — ^somewhere Love- 
liness will bend us to our knees. 

It is poetic adventure (with a dash of the Spanish Main 
in it 1 ) that lies at our hand in the work of one of the most 
significant of our new writers, — work of flavor, insight, 
wit, beauty, and arresting design — the product of the 
often-maligned, the often-belligerent Amy Lowell, Poet- 
in-Ordinary, by God's grace. 

In the Sidneyan lists, Miss Lowell has been foremost 
in the assault on the Pretorian Cohorts, the hosts of super- 
numerary words. With right good will she has laid on 
against all feckless conservative worms : she has engaged 
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with fervor the slimy slugs-cant, smugness, prudishness, 
buckram, and small beer. Musty jargons she has routed, 
albeit, as radicals are wont to do, she has invented a jargon 
of her own, out-Sordelloing Sordello ! If, sometimes, her 
right hand has not known her left hand's intent in critical 
fence, the twistywiseness has but added to the happy shock 
of strife: and if she comes from battle a bit wind-blown, 
overstrained, a bit self-conscious, — ^what would you? One 
cannot be at once Deborah to a host and tidy as the Tenny- 
sonian Gardener's Daughter! 

Mercifully she has often walked apart and written 
poetry. Flute, trombone, harpsichord, and snare-drum 
have in turn been played to soothe or to assault our ears : 
the hundred-hued wonder of the common day has been 
evoked to sting or to allure our sight to clearer seeing. 
With a dramatic power not too humbly comparable to 
Browning's Miss Lowell has brought to life Men, Women, 
and Ghosts : through her magic, Roman, Frank, and By- 
zantine wake to pride and sin; gaunt New England 
women breathe again miasmas from stale yards of bur- 
dock ; again grows Nelson's heart to be again eaten by the 
vultures; again St. Ursula dreams in cell cool and sweet 
as a lark's song. Better than any American poet of our 
time Miss Lowell has conceived a colorful, palpitant past : 
with more authority than any of her fellows she has 
brought to our somewhat spare American verse a cos- 
mopolitan touch, an informed guidance, that makes us free 
in diverse scenes, in diverse moods. Moreover, she has 
developed with convincing mastery a new form of poetry, 
a form sponsored by Mr. Fletcher and most inadequately 
termed polyphonic prose. It is, according to Miss Low- 
ell's explanation, a many-voiced verse, combining metre 
and cadence, alliteration, assonance, rhyme, and return: 
"polyphonic prose is, in a sense, an orchestral form. Its 
tone is not merely single and melodic as is that of vers 
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litre, for instance, but contrapuntal and various." 

Students of Miss Lowell's work will find strains in it, 
and "warpings past the aim," but they will find too, a read- 
ing of life mellowed by a true poet's love for the worlds 
of sense and spirit ; they will find work shaped by an artist 
eager to better artifice and cunning. 

In her first volume A Dome of Many-Colored Glass, 
Miss Lowell dedicates herself to the patient toil of bring- 
ing beauty to revealment : 

What is poetry ? Is it a mosaic 

Of colored stones which curiously are wrought 
Into a pattern? Rather glass that's taught 

By patient labor any hue to take 

And glowing with a sumptuous splendor, make 

Beauty a thing of awe ; where sunbeams caught 

Transmuted fall in sheafs of rainbows fraught 

With storied meaning for religion's sake. 

In this first collection, also, Miss Lowell postulates her 
preoccupation with men and women : gardens she lingers 
in, seas, woods and streams are native to her taste, but the 
source of her deepest joy is the passional story of man- 
kind. 

Some men there are who find in nature all 
Their inspiration, hers the sympathy 
Which spurs them on to any great endeavor, 
To them the fields and woods are closest friends, 
And they hold dear communion with the hills ; 
The voice of waters soothes them with its fall, 
And the great winds bring healing In their sound. 

To me it is not so. I love the earth 
And all the gifts of her so lavish hand : 
Sunshine and flowers, rivers and rushing winds, 
Thick branches swaying in a winter storm, 
And moonlight playing in a boat's wide wake ; 
But more than these, and much, ah, how much more, 
I love the very human heart of man. 
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So far, it is Miss Lowell's power to evoke the human 
scene with dramatic contrast, precipitation, and climax, 
that has given us her best work. Dramatic vigor and 
evocation are so rare in American letters that this poet's 
gift comes to us with special bounty. 

Turn to the finely fashioned Malmaison, and watch the 
First Consul and Josephine meet and part before their di- 
vorce. I quote some passages even at the risk of distort- 
ing the poet's pattern : 

II. 

Gallop! Gallop! The General brooks no 
delay. Make way, good people, and scatter 
out of his path, you and your hens, and your dogs and 
your children. The General is returned from Eg3rpt, 
and is come in a cleche and four to visit his 
new property. Throw open the gates, you, Porter 
of Malmaison. Pull off your cap, my man. This is your 
master, the husband of Madame. 

Faster! Faster! A jerk and a jingle 
And they are arrived, he and she. 
Madame has red eyes. Fie ! It is for joy 
at her husband's return. Learn your place. 
Porter. A gentleman here for two months ? 
Fie ! Fie ! then : Since when have you 
taken to gossiping? Madame may have a 
brother, I suppose. That — ^all green, and 
red, and glitter, with flesh as dark as 
ebony — that is a slave ; a blood-thirsty, 
stabbing, slashing heathen, came from the 
hot countries to cure your tongue of idle 
whispering. 

A fine afternoon it is, with tall 
bright clouds sailing over the trees. 

"Bonaparte, mon ami, the trees are 
golden like my star, the star I pinned 
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to your destiny when I married you. The 
gypsy, you remember her prophecy! My 
dear friend, not here, the servants are 
watching; send them away, and that flash- 
ing splendor Roustan. Superb — Imperial, 
but — My dear, your arm is trembling; I 
faint to feel it touching me! No, no, 
Bonaparte, not that — ^spare me that — did 
we not bury that last night ! You hurt me, 
my friend, you are so hot and strong. Not 
long, Dear, no, thank God, not long." 

The looped river runs saffron, for 
the sun is setting. It is getting dark. 
Dark. Darker. In the moonlight, the 
slate roof shines palely, milkily white. 

The roses have faded at Malmaison, 
nipped by the frost. What need for roses? 
Smooth, open petals — ^her arms. Fragrant, out- 
curved petals — ^her breasts. 
He rises like a sun above her, stooping 
to touch the petals, press them wider. 
Elagles. Bees. What are they to open 
roses ! A little shivering breeze runs through 
the linden trees, and the tiered clouds blow 
across the sky like ships of the line, stately 
with canvas. 

in. 

The gates stand wide at Malmaison, 
stand wide all the day. The gravel of the 
avenue glints under the continual roll- 
ing of wheels. An officer gallops up 
with his sabre clicking; a mameluke 
gallops down with his charger kicking. 
Valets de pied run about in ones, and 
twos, and groups, like swirled blown 
leaves. Tramp! Tramp! The guard is 
changing, and the grenadiers off duty 
lounge out of sight, ranging along the 
roads towards Paris. 
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The slate roof sparkles in the sun, 
but it sparkles milkily, vaguely, the 
great glass-houses put out its shining. 
Glass, stone, and onyx now for the sun's 
mirror. Much has come to pass at Mai- 
maison. New rocks and fountains, blocks 
of carven marble, fluted pillars uprearing 
antique temples, vases and urns in unex- 
pected places, bridges of stone, bridges 
of wood, arbors and statues, and a flood 
of flowers everywhere, new flowers, rare 
flowers, parterre after parterre of 
flowers. Indeed, the roses bloom at Mal- 
maison. It is youth, youth tmtrammeled 
and advancing, trundling a country ahead 
of it as though it were a hoop. Laughter, 
and spur j anglings in tesselated vesti- 
bules. Tripping of clocked and embroidered 
stockings in little low-heeled shoes over 
smooth grass-plots. India muslins spangled 
with silver patterns slide through trees — 
mingle — separate — ^white day fireflies 
flashing moon-brilliance in the shade of 
foliage. 



"The kangaroos! I vow, Captain, I 
must see the kangaroos." 



"As you please, dear lady, but I re- 
commend the shady linden-alley and feeding 
the cockatoos." 



"They say that Madame Bonaparte's breed 
of sheep is the best in all France." 



"But, oh, have you seen the enchanting 
little cedar she planted when the First 
Consul sent home the news of the victory of 
Marengo?" 
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Picking, choosing, the chattering com- 
pany flits to and fro. Over the trees the 
great clouds go, tiered, stately, like ships 
of the line bright with canvas. 

Prisoner's base, and its swooping, veer- 
ing, racing, giggling, bumping. The First 
Consul runs plump into M. de Beauhamais and 
falls. But he picks himself up smartly, and 
starts after M. Isabey. Too late, M. Le 
Premier Consul, Mademoiselle Hortense is out 
after you. Quickly, my dear Sir! Stir your 
short legs, she is swift and eager, and as 
graceful as her mother. She is there, that 
other, playing too, but lightly, warily, 
bearing herself with care, rather floating 
out upon the air than running, never far 
from goal. She is there, borne up above 
her guests as something indefinably fair, 
a rose above periwinkles. A blown rose, 
smooth at satin, reflexed, one loosened 
petal hanging back and down. A rose that 
undulates languorously as the breeze takes 
it, resting upon its leaves in a faintness 
of perfume. 

There are rumours about the First Consul. 
Malmaison is full of women, and Paris is only 
two leagues distant. Madame Bonaparte stands 
on the wooden bridge at sunset, and watches a 
black swan pushing the pink and silver water 
in front of him as he swims, crinkling its 
smoothness into pleats of changing colour with his 
breast. Madame Bonaparte presses against 
the parapet of the bridge, and the crushed 
roses at her belt melt, petal by petal, into 
the pink water. 

There is something engaging, memorable, in this pres- 
entation in polyphonic prose of historic incident and char- 
acter. Even more memorable are the pieces in C.^x 
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Grande's Castle, conceived, all of them, in this manner. 
Here Miss Lowell is served abundantly by the arts of 
sound, color, and design: with panoramic decorations, 
gorgeous as a Brangwyn fresco or slenderly etched in the 
manner of Whistler, the human stories rise, dissolve, rise 
and fall, beating with tremors and exultations. One is 
tempted to suggest that through Miss Lowell's pen the 
cinema has entered English poetry! But it comes — ^not 
cribbed and confined in its native dumb greys, — it comes 
vibrant with color, richly furnished, resonant, tingling 
with passion and satire. 

So engaging, so memorable, are the movements and 
beauties of this polyphonic prose that it is possible, at first, 
to ignore its insistent fortissimo vibrations : it is only after 
repeated assaults that the battered ear begins to yearn for 
a saving measure, suave and Lydian, — for "Music that 
gentlier on the spirit lies, than tired eyelids upon tired 
eyes." Lack of modulation, of repose to alternate with 
climax, seems to be the chief defect of this concentrated 
verse form. 

It is in Can Grande's Castle that Miss Lowell, haunt- 
ed by war-devastations, traverses many courses of men's 
passions, seeking the springs of war. Now the tragedy of 
human woe sweeps by in the piteous mating of Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, and now in Perry's buccaneer confronta- 
tion of the Great Gates of Japan. Often it is the historic 
scenes themselves that are sharp-set in graphic conflict, 
suggesting the clinch of the moods that animated them. 
So in the very remarkable piece. The jBronze Horses, 
Rome is set over against Constantinople, — Constantinople 
against Venice, — the Venice of the Doges against Venice 
of to-day ; deep-flowing in this surging tide of life are the 
currents that make for war — ^human greed, ignorance, and 
blind shapings. Above the tide, at the mercy of it, stand 
in mobile immobility the Bronze Horses, product of the 
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reach of man's skill when he vies with the gods. Miss 
Lowell's attempt to interpret present-day catastrophe by 
focusing the violet-rays of her vision on the past brings 
us work of profound ethical import as well as work of 
artistic satisfaction. Implicit here is the truism that man- 
kind emerges slowly from the brute, and that the world 
grows fair only as men and women are personally enno- 
bled. 

Reverence for the personal, the particular, seems to be 
the essential spirit of Miss Lowell's philosophy : true art- 
ist she is in this — ^that she stands clear of group discrimi- 
nations, and implies, in choice and treatment of her sub- 
jects, that true equality lies in the full recognition of in- 
equalities — that progressive evolution demands that we se- 
cure for diverse characters free and fair play. Delineator 
of a rich-veined humanity, she ranges far and wide for her 
themes, plays many stops in the emotional gamut, and 
weaves patterns of multifold designs to deploy her visions 
and their moods. It follows, naturally, that she welcomes 
not only new creators but new forms. Yet, contrary to 
popular supposition. Miss Lowell is no more an anarchical 
technician than she is a formalistic one. Her allegory of 
Ezra Pound in Astigmatism is an admirably satiric state- 
ment of her disdain for the bizarre. 

The Poet took his walking-stick 

Of fine polished ebony. 

Set in the close-grained wood 

Were quaint devices; 

Patterns in ambers, 

And in the clouded green of jades. 

The top was of smooth, yellow ivory, 

And a tassel of tarnished gold 

Hung by a faded cord from a hole 

Pierced in the hard wood. 

Circled with silver. 

For years the Poet had wrought upon this cane. 
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His wealth had gone to enrich it, 

His experiences to pattern it, 

His labor to fashion and burnish it, 

To him it was perfect, 

A work of art and a weapon, 

A delight and a defence. 

The Poet took his walking-stick 

And walked abroad. 

Peace be with you, Brother. 

The Poet came to a meadow. 

Sifted through the grass were daisies. 

Open-mouthed, wondering, they gazed at the sim. 

The Poet struck them with his cane. 

The little heads blew off, and they lay 

Dying, open-mouthed and wondering. 

On the hard ground. 

"They are useless. They are not roses," said the Poet. 

Peace be with you, Brother, go your ways. 

The Poet came to a stream. 

Purple and blue flags waded in the water ; 

In among them hopped the speckled frogs ; 

The wind slid through them, rustling. 

The Poet lifted his cane. 

And the iris heads fell into the water. 

They floated away, torn and drowning. 

"Wretched flowers," said the Poet, 

"They are not roses." 



Peace be with you. Brother. It is your affair. 

The Poet came to a garden. 
Dahlias ripened against a wall. 
Gillyflowers stood up bravely for all 

their short stature. 
And a trumpet-vine covered an arbour 
With red and gold of its blossoms. 
Red and gold like the brass notes of trumpets. 
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The Poet knocked off the stiff heads of the dahlias. 
And his cane lopped the gillyflowers at the ground. 
Then he severed the trumpet-blossoms from their stems. 
Red and gold, they lay scattered. 
Red and gold, prone and dying. 
"They are not roses," said the Poet. 

Peace be with you, Brother. 

But behind you is destruction, and waste places. 

The Poet came home at evening. 

And in the candle-light 

He wiped and polished his cane. 

The orange candle flame leaped in the yellow ambers, 

And made the jades undulate like green pools. 

It played along the bright ebony, 

And glowed in the top of cream-colored ivory. 

But these things were dead. 

Only the candle-light made them seem to move. 

"It is a pity there were no roses," said the Poet. 

Peace be with you, Brother, you have chosen your part. 

Leaving her wide-ranging spirit, her dominant achieve- 
ment, and coming to minor performances, we can readily 
find flaws at which to cavil. In her search for the vivid, 
specific word, Miss Lowell often neglects connotative sig- 
nificances : "Thirteen ships flying the tricolors, and rid- 
ing at ease in a patch of blue water inside a jade-green 
hem*': " — silver scintillations snip-snap over the top of 
the waves." Or, again, she is not above confusing funda- 
mental images, winding about with such infelicities as 

''The old house glowed, geranium-hued, with bricks 
Bloomed in the sun like roses, low and long." — 

And this barrage fire : 



All day my thoughts had lain as dead. 
Unborn and bursting in my head." 
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Moreover, in rhyme, (and Miss Lowell in her first three 
volumes has used rhyme generously) many a false mating 
obtrudes. Surely Humor sat far off and chuckled when 
the moving finger wrote — 



'Classic in touch, but emasculate; 
The Greek soul grown effeminated 



Minor defects are insignificant dust-motes in the radiant 
summer of Miss Lowell's performance. Only now and 
again does some full-length grotesquery cloud her brilliant 
and lucid reflections. We can but surmise that imps — 
grinning imps — sit sometimes on Miss Lowell's pen : what 
they draw with their wriggling tails — well — ^it may be like 
Hamlet's cloud, *a camel, or a weasel, or a whale, but, by 
the mass,' we are left to wonder. This over-defined mirage 
gives us pause : 

ON THE MANTELPIECE 

A thousand years went to her making, 
A thousand years of experiments in pastes 

and glazes. 
But now she stands 
In all the glory of the finest porcelain 

and the most delicate paint, 
A Dresden China shepherdess, 
Flaunted before a tall mirror 
On a high mantelpiece. 

"Beautiful shepherdess, 

I love the little pink rosettes on your shoes, 

The angle of your hat sets my heart a-singing. 

Drop me the purple rose you carry in your hand 

That I may cherish it. 

And that, at my death 

Which I feel is not far off. 

It may lie upon my bier. 
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So the shepherdess threw the purple rose 

over the mantelpiece. 
But it splintered in fragments on the hearth. 

Then from below there came a sound of weeping, 

And the shepherdess beat her hands 

And cried: 

"My purple rose is broken, 

It was the flower of my heart." 

And she jumped off the mantelpiece 

And was instantly shattered into seven 

hundred and twenty pieces. 
But the little brown cricket who sang so sweetly 
Scuttled away into a crevice of the marble 
And went on warming his toes and chirping. 

It is the seven hundred and twenty pieces that hint the 
imps. Only imps could be so exact. Of course, v\re sus- 
pect there is a v\roman in the cloud somev\rhere — a pam- 
pered woman — ^and there is, to be sure, the reliable nice 
brown cricket; but is the cricket nice to go on chirping 
when the descendant is in seven hundred and twenty 
pieces ? Five hundred and two now, or even six hundred 
and four, but — ^seven hundred and twenty ! On the whole, 
we may have to agree with Polonius — though backed like 
a weasel, the blur must be a whale ! 

Since the least admirable is the most inevitable, it is by 
such extravaganzas that Miss Lowell is often appraised. 
If it were a pity to let stray idiosjmcracies obscure the fine 
craftsmanship of Miss Lowell's verse, it were a greater 
pity still to let them belittle its sensitive and powerful 
spirit. Nevertheless, if this poet persists in being wilfully 
obscure, she will not easily be forgiven. Of her, ardent 
champion of clarities that she is, sharply graven precis- 
ions will always be demanded. Recondite and subtle she 
may be, and we will follow "on the stairway of surprise*' 
as best we may, but when she attenuates her matter to 
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the vanishing point, leaving us in hollow caverns with no 
thread, then needs must we echo — "Peace, Sister, go thy 
way/' 

If we win past such drivel as "Flesh sawing against the 
cold blue gates of the sky," and "The air oozes blue — 
mauve — ," we shall find beneath Miss Lowell's opulent 
imageries two contrasted gifts mingled with her dominant 
power for dramatic presentment, — ^the gift for irony, and 
the gift for gracious sentiment. 

In ironic and satiric disclosure Miss Lowell's moral pas- 
sion cuts staunchly into the jungle of human crime and 
folly. Sometimes it is a rapier-thrust that flicks the bloom 
and lets the poison ebb; sometimes it is a broadsword 
swing that leaves revealed the ground growths, fetid and 
malicious. The essential pity for human woe that has 
lived in the heart of every g^eat satirist pulses behind each 
thrust. When the touch is light we have such a flash as 

TALK 
(At a Dinner-Party) 

They took dead men's souls 

And pinned them on their breasts for ornament ; 

Their cuff-links and tiaras 

Were gems dug from a grave ; 

They were ghouls battening on exhumed thoughts ; 

And I took a green liquer from a servant 

So that he might come near me, 

And g^ve me the comfort of a living thing. 

When the cut is deep we have Vintage, or The Great 
Adventure of Max Breuck, or In a Castle, or The 
Shadow, or The Cross-Roads, or The Fruit Shop, or 
Reaping, or Patterns, or The Cornucopia of Red and 
Green Comfits, or Dried Marjoram, or such irony of 
intimate intercourse as this : 
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A FIXED IDEA 

What torture lurks within a single thought 

When grown too constant, and however kind, 

However welcome still, the weary mind 

Aches with its presence. Dull remembrance taught 

Remembers on unceasingly; unsought 

The old delight is with us but to find 

That all recurring joy is pain refined, 

Become a habit, and we struggle, caught. 

You lie upon my heart as on a nest. 

Folded in peace, for you can never know 

How crushed I am with having you at rest. 

Heavy upon my life. I love you so 

You bind my freedom from its rightful quest. 

In mercy lift your drooping wings and go. 

Many times Miss Lowell turns from the broader scale 
of social satirics to the delicate nuances of personal en- 
counters. Here, often, quite as effectively as in her ob- 
jective creations, she translates with unforgettable purity 
of tone the keen joys and griefs of hearts attuned or deso- 
late. Three poems from three widely separated periods 
of Miss Lowell's work will suggest the vigor, the distinc- 
tion, and the exquisite grace of her lyricism. 

FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH 

My heart is tuned to sorrow, and the strings 
Vibrate most readily to minor chords, 
Searching and sad ; my mind is stuffed with words 

Which voice the passion and the ache of things : 

Illusions beating with their baffled wings 

Against the walls of circumstances, and hordes 
Of torn desires, broken joys ; records 

Of all a bruised life's maimed imaginings. 

Now you are come ! You tremble like a star 

Poised where, behind earth's rim, the sun has set 

Your voice has sung across my heart, but numb 
And mute, I have no tones to answer. Far 

Within I kneel before you, speechless yet, 

And life ablaze with beauty, I am dumb. 
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THE GIVER OF STARS 

Hold your soul open for my welcoming. 

Let the quiet of your spirit bathe me 

With its clear and rippled coolness, 

That, loose-limbed and weary, I find rest. 

Outstretched upon your peace, as on a bed of ivory. 

Let the flickering of your soul play all about me. 

That into my limbs may come the keenness of fire. 

The life and joy of tongues of flame. 

And, going out from you, tightly strtmg and in tune, 

I may rouse the blear-eyed world. 

And pour into it the beauty which you have begotten. 

MADONNA OF THE EVENING FLOWERS 

All day long I have been working. 

Now I am tired. 

I call: "Where are you?" 

But there is only the oak tree rustling in the wind. 

The house is very quiet. 

The sun shines in on your books. 

On your scissors and thimble just put down, 

But you are not there. 

Suddenly I am lonely: 

Where are you? 

I go about searching. 

Then I see you. 

Standing under a spire of pale blue larkspur. 

With a basket of roses on your arm. 

You are cool, like silver, 

And you smile. 

I think the Canterbury bells are playing little tunes. 

You tell me that the peonies need spraying. 
That the columbines have overrun all bounds, 
That the pyrus japonica should be cut back and 

rounded. 
You tell me these things. 
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But I look at you, heart of silver, 
White heart-flame of polished silver, 
Burning beneath the blue steeples of the larkspur. 
And I long to kneel instantly at your feet, 
While all about us peal the loud, sweet, 
Te Deums of the Canterbury bells. 

Within the radius of these bells, gone, quite, are the 
empty melodies of the purpled Pretorian guards. Here 
the aspect of our verse is no longer mildewed : fresh and 
colorful images rise, nobly limned. Again and again 
Miss Lowell is mistress of chiselled traceries of words 
breath-quickening in their appropriate beauty. Judged by 
canons old or new, few lyrics will show fairer than this 
lovely Venus Transiens. 

Tell me. 

Was Venus more beautiful 

Than you are, 

When she topped 

The crinkled waves, 

Drifting shoreward 

On her plaited shell? 

Was Botticelli's vision 

Fairer than mine; 

And were the painted rosebuds 

He tossed his lady, 

Of better worth 

Than the words I blow about you 

To cover your too great loveliness 

As with a gauze 

Of misted silver? 

For me, 

You stand poised 

In the blue and buoyant air. 

Cinctured by night winds. 

Treading the sunlight. 

And the waves which precede you 

Ripple and stir 

The sands at my feet. 
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How much of Miss Lowell's achievement comes from 
remarkable adaptive power and how much from sound 
poetic divination, only the omniscient may tell. Trails of 
the sedulous ape lie plain in the vintage pressed for her 
wine-cup, but her cup is a fructifying one and that is the 
main matter. Present appraisement finds in her work 
eccentricities and childishness, confusing, belittling, and 
somewhat too much of decoration, and of the dehumanized 
ejaculation of the virtuoso. But, these "mincing matters" 
(for which the Critic may well be "damned with a good, 
round, agreeable oath," such as the Poet counsels Keats 
to give!) — ^these mincing matters aside, present appraise- 
ment is happily conscious of many a full-bodied beauty, 
many an inevitable line, — of richness and challenge, of 
freshness and verity. Work so radiant, veritable, exquis- 
ite, may yet achieve the weight and momentum of supreme 
integration. 
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PERSONALITY: THE SOCIAL FACTOR 

J. W. SCOTT 

GLASGOW UNIVEBSmr 

To those interested in the problems of personality the 
studies connected with the name of Morton Prince will 
constitute a permanent landmark in the history of our 
knowledge of the mind. 

If one were asked to state which of all the facts uncov- 
ered by recent psychological research was the most im- 
portant for our dealings with personality, both for the 
theoretical task of understanding its nature and for the 
practical task of catering for its needs, one would be safe 
in pointing to the facts of dissociation ; or rather, in point- 
ing to the simple discovery that such a thing as dissocia- 
tion was possible, that this working and functioning unity 
which we call personality was capable, under pathological 
conditions, of having a part segregated from the rest and 
set working by itself as a wholly or partially independent 
center of activity. 

The main facts are nowadays quite familiar. We fail 
to recall a friend's name, work at it as we will ; and later, 
when we are busy about something else, lo! it springs 
full-fledged, and in all its irrelevance, into consciousness. 
To go to a different field, a young man lives two lives, 
one when he is at home with his parents, and another 
when he is in lodgings in town; and only by accident, 
when he carries some trace of the other life with him 
inadvertently into his parents' presence, do the two ever 
come together in all their tragic irrelevance. To go at 
once to the extreme instance, a man disappears from the 
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countryside, walks to a distant town, sets up a business, 
carries on a regular and orderly life there for some months 
under another name, returns at length to his own country- 
side to take up his old life where he left it off, a little 
puzzled indeed to find some changes in the interval, but 
not really knowing that there has been an interval or that 
he has ever been away. The two phases of his life in 
this instance never come together at all. 

Such facts as these are what we are here naming, in a 
designedly wide sense of the term, the facts of dissocia- 
tion. The insight that these facts belong to a common 
field, that they should be studied together, that they possi- 
bly cover the working of a single principle, mark the real 
stage in our dealing with personality. It is this which 
has made possible the great advances both in the under- 
standing of the normal person and the therapeutic treat- 
ment of the abnormal, which the last two decades have 
seen. 

The occasion of this paper, however, is not to give any 
account of these theoretical and practical advances; but 
to point to a possible narrowing of our interpretation of 
these facts, which has in it both the seeds of theoretical 
error and practical misfortune. The risk to which we 
refer lies in the seductive temptation to those who study 
these dissociations to refer them all to "repression," with- 
out considering duly what is covered by the term. 

We have in mind such reasoning as the following. Why 
do I fail to recall my familiar acquaintance's name? Be- 
cause I have "repressed" it. Why do the two halves of 
the young man's life not come together? Because he 
keeps them apart; he "represses" the one while he is in- 
dulging the other. Why does the individual, in one 
extreme instance, not recall that he has been away leading 
quite another life in another part of the country for the 
last six months? Because he has thrust this episode out 
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of his consciousness ; he has "repressed" it. 

Our contention is not, of course, that this term could 
not be used. It probably must be used. But the above 
sample of thought, may represent an unintelligent use of 
it, in which there is real risk. 

The currency of the term is due, of course, to the psy- 
chological theory known as psycho-analysis; and to the 
ascendancy which it has gained, and rightly gained, at the 
present time. The effect of a great deal of this theory 
has been to widen the role of repression in the mental 
life enormously. Freud and Jury and their followers 
have almost written the word repression right round our 
spiritual horizon. And if there is error mixed in with 
their truth — for that they have struck some truth is 
patent to every unprejudiced mind from their practical 
success — ^the error has crept in along with tlieir term, and 
is traceable to the enormous emphasis which they have 
been led to put upon "inhibition" and "repressions" — re- 
pressions necessitated, of course, by the need for living a 
civilized life; mostly, according to Freud, a repression of 
sexual tendencies ; a repression not merely of sexual tend- 
encies but equally of many others according to Jury. 

Apropos of this theory, an acute American thinker has 
put the pertinent question; "but what exactly is re- 
pressed?" This question is urged by W. E. Hocking in 
his book on Human Nature, in the few places where he 
touches on the subject. This question, however, can be 
evaded. What really needs to be asked is another one. 
In order to bring things to a head and segregate truth 
from error in this important matter, the question which 
needs to be put is, as it seems to us, not What is repressed ? 
but is repression the evil ? 

We are all under the necessity of living a civilized life, 
which involves that a great number of our crude natural 
tendencies require to be kept under or repressed. But is 
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repression the evil ? If it is, then to seem to repress will 
be enough. Healing will consist in that. And that this 
is the first insidious suggestion which comes to people's 
minds when they begin to be acquainted with psycho- 
analysis, is a fact of which there can, we think, be little 
doubt. Now to cease to repress is not of itself enough 
to heal. And it seems to us a matter of more than merely 
theoretical importance, to grasp the distinction between 
the mere ceasing to repress, and the actual process which 
does heal. 

When, in a person's mind or personality, a part becomes 
split off and thus "alienated" from the rest, in what con- 
sists the evil in the case? Not, in itself, in the "repres- 
sion" which the person is doing. We have all to repress. 
Conversely during the process of healing, the removal of 
the repressing force (to speak metaphorically) is not the 
whole operation. 

Take our case of the man just returned to his native 
place from some months of absence which he knows noth- 
ing about. By methods now fairly well established, a 
good physician may heal that man, through removing the 
repressing force that keeps the forgotten episode out of 
consciousness. But it is a great mistake to think that the 
whole operation consists in letting the repressed elements 
up, unmodified, to occupy consciousness again. If this 
were all, the repressed element would simply repossess the 
field of consciousness. 

The man would go clean over into his other personality, 
and instead of being at home in his native haunts with a 
normal memory of his immediate past, would wonder what 
he was doing here so far from home, when all his worldly 
connections were in a distant town. There is no healing 
in merely bringing up the old personality again. The 
two personalities must be brought together, and the indi- 
vidual must be enabled permanently to hold them together. 
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Stated thus our contention is almost a truism. Yet the 
perception of it it seems to us, is socially very important. 
Healing of the self-aliented personality is a rebinding of 
the scattered elements of the personality. Healing there- 
fore does not come from bidding man merely cease to 
practice repression, and begin and commit himself those 
indulgences which social requirements forbid. It is no 
real healing to do this. It is no real healing to a man 
with murderous proclivities simply to let him murder — to 
put an extreme but quite possible case. That would only 
be to bid him drop out of the ranks of civilization into 
another personality. There is real healing, only in the 
modification of those tendencies ; that is, in his letting out 
his hatred upon really hateful things. The true healing 
is not simply that a man should burst away the repressing 
forces which normally keep him from outrage. It is 
something much subtler and harder to describe. It is 
that he should, in a manner of speaking, go back in con- 
sciousness, into the mood of repressed desire to outrage, 
and rise straight out of that to the attack upon the things 
which socially deserve to be attacked. The unsocial in 
man has not only to be let act, it has to be socialized. 
Otherwise there is of course, no safety for society. But 
that is not our exact point. Our point is, that in that 
case there is no healed personality either. 

The distinction subtle as it is could be illustrated from 
innumerable examples. One final one may not be super- 
fluous. 

A man is walking with his wife along a crowded rail- 
way platform, where many of their fashionable acquaint- 
ances are, like themselves, issuing from the train. The 
lady suddenly stops to tie her shoe. It is a trifling inci- 
dent, but full of significance to the man who has the 
penetration to see. He possibly knows very well that ten, 
fifteen, twenty years before, it would have been impossible 
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for the then prim dame to have done such a thing — quite 
unthinkable indeed. In those far-off days she would have 
let him tie her shoe. And that, not out of affectation, by 
any means. Quite the reverse. It would have been a 
matter of necessity, even tragic necessity, necessity aris- 
ing, it might be, out of a deep, haunting, pursuing fear of 
being less than sufficient in her every act and motion to 
the society she conceives she is living amongst. 

This, then, is the simple elementary situation. We 
must notice, now, a distinction which comes in. The man 
as he witnesses the act and notes the enormous change 
which has enabled this hitherto imprisoned person to 
arrive at the freedom of a simple peasant woman, will 
yet witness it with different sentiments according as he 
has or has not risen from the individual point of view to 
the social point of view which we have been advocating. 
From the individual standpoint the act will record a com- 
plete triumph. From the other it will be a triumph, in- 
deed, but as yet an incomplete one. 

From the first standpoint all that is wanted is for the 
individual to be rid of a repression. From this point it 
will be all satisfactory that the long tragic years of late 
adolescence and spinsterhood, with their agony of insuffi- 
ciency, are in that act proved to be now successfully 
elided, cut out, and the freedom of early adolescence or 
childhood restored again. But this is not the final point 
of view. That distracting section of life must not be sim- 
ply cut off. It must not be lost. It too had its value. 
What is really needed is not merely that the distant mood 
of childhood should be restored unmodified; and the lady 
be free to tie her shoe as a peasant woman is free, but 
that she should realize the freedom she has, as a peasant 
woman does not. She should realize in other words who 
IS doing this thing; namely the identical prim dame of 
twenty years ago, the identical member of this present 
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fashionable society. By the miracle of consciousness she 
should sink back momentarily into that old personality, 
sink back for an instant behind those old barriers and feel 
their confining touch again, and rise straight through 
them to her present act, and burst them as she passes. 
She has fashionable society around her to help her do it. 
It is a fine thing to do the act freely and to be oblivious 
to the fashionable company. But there was a finer thing 
still — ^namely to do it and not be oblivious. This is more 
than being free. It is being free in being social. Whereas 
the "unconscious" method was a freeing of herself. The 
conscious, — so far as one little act comes — was a freeing 
of herself to the salvation of the body politic. 

The question whether the scientific therapeutic move- 
ment is socially dangerous or not is the vital one. And 
of course, if it is, then that of itself condemns it. It is 
tantamount to the statement that it must be practiced 
simply so far as it is socially safe, and beyond that be 
treated as Plato treated objectionable art. But it may be 
possible as we have argued here ,to take higher ground in 
its defence, and to discover that like many other fine 
things, it is socially unsafe only when half understood; 
and to discover that, in accordance with a long philosophic 
tradition, it ceases generally to help the individual just 
where it begins to sin against the social order. 
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IS CIVILIZATION SECURE? 

ROY FREDERICK SWIFT 

ILUNOIS COLLEGE 

Civilization at present is like a person who has been 
brought low by a grave and uncertain malady. The case 
is serious. And it is uncertain. The patient may live, or 
he may die. But the final direction of the malady is un- 
certain. The outcome depends upon forces over which no 
one seems to have an confident control. In the long run 
the issue will depend upon what reserve energies the 
patient may possess and upon the possibility of these being 
adequately stimulated and brought to their proper func- 
tioning in the healing process. But it is not known what 
latent resources the patient possesses. Neither is it 
known what means will be successful in stimulating those 
impulses which are essential in making available any re- 
sources that may exist. The problem is twofold. Dd 
any such resources actually exist, or have they been ex- 
hausted? Secondly, supposing such resources to exist 
how are they to be made available for the preservation 
and for the re-shaping of civilization? Ultimate failure 
to meet the second phase of the problem is just as fatal as 
the complete absence of any reserve energy would be. 

Modern life, it seems to me, has not found a secure 
foundation. In spite of wonderful mechanical and mate- 
rial achievements it cannot be said that we have really 
found the way to live happily and beautifully. There is 
not the harmony between the inner and the outer man 
that is necessary for a life of peace and happiness. The 
achievements of modern science have given us the basis, 
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so far as material and physical conditions are concerned, 
of a very superior form of life. These achievements of 
science and the perfecting of the tools of practical life, 
however, have overshadowed other and more valuable 
elements of life. We are withal spirtually poor, and our 
life has a certain shallowness, a certain artificial brightness 
and superficiality. Modem civilization has never attained 
a proper perspective of the values of life as a whole. Thus 
it is that those values and those ideas that are fundamental 
in the building of humanity are subordinated and other 
values of a materialistic type have become supreme. The 
impulses which produced modern science itself as well as 
modem culture have not retained their purity but have 
become mixed with impulses of a less spiritual nature. 
Thus the impulse to know tends to be degraded to the 
impulse to know this or that thing because of its utilitarian 
character. The impulse to create tends to be replaced by 
the impulse to possess. The thing that is desired is mate- 
rial good and civilization is commercialized. 

This form which civilization has taken has giyen the 
character to modern intelligence. We have plenty of in- 
telligence of a sort but it is for the most part an intelli- 
gence that is directed along the channels of the egoistic 
impulses and the demands and opportunities of practical 
life. Hence our world is for the most part a world of 
mere things rather than a world of values. In order to 
get command of the tools of practical life we are trained 
to view the world as a world of mere things, instruments 
shaped to our hand. We see things only in their specific 
function as instruments for practical life, and not in their 
significance as elements in a world. And for many this 
is the whole of the world and life is molded upon this con- 
ception. Education, which ought above all things, to 
teach us how to estimate, to value things, is largely con- 
fined to teaching us how to use things. The youth may 
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leave college without having seen a world at all, but only 
a great many things. 

Moreover, science gives us a view of the world as a 
world of matters-of-fact. Nothing is real, nothing is 
worth while unless or until it is reduced to a matter-of- 
fact. Thus the world comes to be regarded as a world 
of matter-of-fact and the matters-of-significance are ex- 
cluded. It is not the world as a whole but the world 
under certain aspects. Not that this world of mere things 
and of matters-of-fact is not itself a valuable world but 
when this is made the exclusive view serious consequences 
to the individual and to society are inevitable. However 
important and desirable for practical purposes the mate- 
rialization of life may be the result on the whole must be 
a genuine spiritualization of life processes if civilization 
is to endure. Modern life has failed in this respect. 
Hence we have lost in spiritual depth, in insight, in rich- 
ness, in harmony, and in happiness and well being. For 
these depend upon living life in its wholeness. To see 
life as a material civilization is not to see it whole. To 
order the processes of life with the proper perspective of 
values as a standard would mean the spiritualization of 
those processes. 

The values which are fundamental to civilization are 
the so-called mother virtues such as kindness, sympathy, 
love, courage, fortitude, and loyalty. The first achieve- 
ment of humanity was the control of impulse by ideas and 
sentiments. In the best sense that is human which is 
dominated by intelligence effective through the higher 
sentiments. In this way the race has won for itself not 
alone physical and material security but a spiritual home, 
a community of the spirit. This seems to me the real 
achievement of the race. Man comes to interpret life, to 
value things, and this constitutes the criterion. The par- 
ticular values are seen as a totality. To envisage the 
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world thus 'as a meaningful whole is to recognize its 
spiritual character. This has become the basis of man's 
very existence so that in his philosophies and in his relig- 
ions man comes to hold that this spiritual world is after 
all not only the most important but that it is also the real 
world. That which arose seemingly as the superstruc- 
ture has become the foundation. This at least seems to 
be the insight of the race, its faith, its hope, and its 
salvation. 

That this is really the insight of the modern world also 
— ^however it may have been ignored or obscured on occa- 
sion — ^was shown in the Great War. For when the 
western nations were faced with defeat what they saw in 
civilization was humanity — the old and universal virtues 
and values. The world of mere things, of egoistic im- 
pulses, of private fortune took a more modest place in the 
estimation of men. It was because the peoples were 
recovering something of the basic impulses of human life, 
because the spirit of wholeness had replaced the distract- 
ing tendencies of a superficial life. This, it is contended, 
is the function of the spiritual impulse, to give harmony, 
peace, unity, wholeness. It is the true view of life as the 
race in its best insight has determined. 

This is not, to be sure, the whole concept of civilization. 
But it is, I believe, the very essence of it and it is the 
distinctively human element in the world. Moreover, this 
is the source and the basis of civilization in the broader 
sense, and without it civilization in its material, intellect- 
ual, and aesthetic elements would perish. Instance Rheims 
Cathedral. The spiritual values have at least this validity 
that they are the fundamental conditions of any true 
civilization or worthy life. It has often been the case, 
for whatever cause, that the spiritual impulse has failed 
to function adequately. The result has always been fatal. 

Modem civilization has failed to achieve security chiefly 
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for two reasons. In the first place, we have not acquired 
intellectual mastery of the forces of modern life. The 
knowledge and the technical skill have been inadequate. 
The changed conditions brought about by the industrial 
revolution are such as the mind of man has never been 
called upon to deal with. In complexity, in vastness, and 
in delicacy our social and economic structure presents an 
incomparably more difficult problem than that of any 
other age. He is perhaps not quite fitted for it. For his 
intelligence, his type reactions, his instincts and impulses 
were shaped in a different and far simpler environment. 
We are now beyond nature. We cannot trust instinct as 
we once could. But under our form of social and 
economic life our impulses and instincts may wreck civili- 
zation unless they are brought under adequate control and 
guidance. The achievements of science in the knowledge 
and control of the forces of physical nature have been 
remarkable. But we reckon ill when we leave human 
nature out. And modern civilization has not acquired the 
knowledge of human nature, and in particular of human 
nature in the mass, that is necessary for a secure and 
stable order. 

This failure in intellectual mastery, while equally im- 
portant, is perhaps not as fundamental as the failure in 
the appreciation of values, or the capacity to estimate. 
Whatever it may mean to value, to estimate, there can be 
no doubt as to its vital importance for life. Almost if 
not quite the whole of education begins and ends in giving 
this power. It is not necessary to claim for this function 
of intelligence any special seat or faculty. It is rather to 
be regarded as an essential element in all intelligent action. 
In any field, therefore, where values enter, this function 
of intelligence becomes fundamental. 

The intellectual failure has been due largely to this spir- 
itual failure. For we develop intelligence in the direction 
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of our interests, and interests are objectifications of im- 
pulses. The interests of modem life are largely practical, 
commercial, and scientific. The dominant tendencies have 
been naturalistic and intelligence has been shaped along 
the line of these tendencies. 

Much has been written about the decline in the influence 
of philosophy in recent years. The fact of the decline is 
perhaps unquestionable ; the reason may be seen and it is 
important. Philosophy has lost ground because it is essen- 
tially foreign to the dominant naturalistic tendencies of 
today. It has succumbed to the doctrine of success, the 
pragmatic test, pragmatism being to no little extent a com- 
mentary upon the decline of philosophy. The natural 
sciences discovered a method that was successful. The 
results have been real, far reaching, and above all practical 
in value. The prestige gained by actual results chiefly for 
practical life has enabled science to impose its dogmas 
much as the church at one time did. When it has been 
said, therefore, that the methods of the natural sciences 
can give all that man can hope to attain of truth, that the 
scientific view of the world is the only true view, and in 
particular that it is the only respectable view, the state- 
ment has carried conviction by the power of recognized 
authority. But the scientific view is valuable, true, and 
successful, just because of its self-limitation because of 
what it omits or ignores. And what it ignores is pre- 
cisely what philosophy finds important, and true, and 
successful, namely, the view of life and the world as a 
whole. Philosophy seeks meanings, science seeks matters- 
of-fact. For philosophy fact serves meaning, for science 
fact is its own excuse for being. Philosophy estimates, 
interpretes, evaluates; and it sees all things, all matters- 
of-fact, under the form of eternity. 

This relation of philosophy and science is but another 
reading of modem life. Philosophy is having rough sail- 
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ing, so is modern life. The two are based upon the same 
conditions, namely, a failure to make the spiritual view 
of the world prevail, to make the impulses and the values 
of a spiritual nature dominate the distracting and mate- 
rialistic tendencies of the times. 

The task of meeting the problem of modern life, there- 
fore, falls not a little upon the bearers of philosophical 
tradition. Philosophy cannot afford to become "scien- 
tific," since this means to adopt the methods and view- 
point of science. Whatever may be said against philoso- 
phy as personal insight, what, it may be asked, does the 
world need quite as much as insight? The only pity is 
that there is not adequate insight, or that the insight of 
philosophy could not have made its influence more effective 
in the world. There may be methods of bringing about 
this result but the way out is not for philosophy to forsake 
its own method and viewpoint and adopt that of science, 
attempting to gain its end by piece-meal work. The 
problem for philosophy is the problem of life, and life is 
totality. This is really the problem of making the insight 
of the race prevail. And philosophers have been notable 
contributors to this result. 

We seek, then, a secure basis for the values of life, for 
human life itself, in fact. The present crisis in civiliza- 
tion, in which the highest values are placed in jeopardy, 
raises the question of the actual existence of a permanent 
basis of life. Have the spiritual resources of our time 
been exhausted? The question is purely speculative for 
we cannot know. We only know that the race has passed 
through periods when the values were apparently lost only 
to reappear in a new environment. The spiritual vitality 
of the race itself seems to be inexhaustible. As we survey 
the present world we cannot believe, despite the evidences 
of moral defeat and incapacity, that our own civilization 
is doomed. But we cannot rationally hope to save the 
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best in our life unless adequate methods are found by 
which the spiritual impulse of the peoples may be brought 
to function. Perhaps the only adequate stimulus is a 
cause, the cause of humanity itself, of our spiritual herit- 
age. For this cause the peoples, if they could only see it, 
would make further sacrifices. Unfortunately the neces- 
sary moral leadership seems lacking though it may yet 
appear. 

The source of human values is the spiritual impulse, 
their existence the result of the functioning of this impulse 
in the human environment. It may be that this impulse, 
and life itself, are incapable. of definition. But this at 
least seems clear: life not only is but possesses, as it 
appears in human beings, a bias of a specific quality, which, 
by reason of its fruits, we call spiritual. These fruits are 
the values and they have been judged to be, on the basis 
of the best insight of the race, the most inclusively signifi- 
cant character of the real. Being the most significant 
character of reality value possesses objectivity. These 
values have been won by the race. Did the race also 
create them? Perhaps the distinction is unreal. For if 
it is said that the values have been produced by the creative 
activity of human beings it can be answered that the 
creative activity itself is a form of the spiritual impulse. 
And the human quality of life is also a result of the func- 
tioning of this impulse. Thus to say that the values are 
human, or that they are the product of human activity 
may not aflPect their objective character. And if the race 
could answer we should find that that which is the most 
significant in the values is that they are not merely human, 
but that they belong to the very character of the world as 
a spiritual reality. This faith in the objective character 
of the values of life is, in addition, an important factor in 
their achievement and preservation. It is still an im- 
portant factor, for if the peoples lose their faith in the 
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reality of the ideal serious consequences will follow. This 
belief is not, however, sufficient merely as a faith. The 
philosopher must give to this ancient and honored convic- 
tion a rational basis. This is after all the traditional task 
of philosophy. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Albert C. Knudson, Professor in Boston University 
School of Theology. The Abingdon Press, New York, 1920. 
Pp.416. Price $2.50 net. 

A necessary element in a well-rounded consideration of the re- 
ligious teaching of the Old Testament is a philosophical mind and 
preparation. These are evident in a marked degree in this book. 

There is no slavish following of some theory of criticism such 
as has often been exhibited in this field. Yet there is toleration and 
a fair presentation of the leading theories. 

One is made to feel that after all the important thing is not the 
pursuit of a theory, but the grasping of the living element in the 
inspired message. The importance of judging by life is made clear 
by the author in the very beginning when he grounds authority in 
experience. He says: 

"In the religious realm the final test of truth is not to be found 
in any absolute objective authority, whether church or Bible, but in 
experience. If the Bible finds us at greater depths of our being 
than any other book, if it enriches our lives and inspires us to 
heroic service, if it makes God real to us, we have in that fact a 
sufficient evidence of its inspiration." We need no doctrine of in- 
fallibility to assure us of its truth." (p. 22.) 

Dr. Knudson shows the muddled condition of criticism that 
grows out of the determination to make biblical development con- 
form to a theory of strict evolution. Such a standpoint shows a 
wholesome reaction from recent tendencies to overlook the facts of 
life in the pursuit of the evolutionary dream. The unique survival 
of Israel's religion over national disaster is held to be due to the 
highly ethical and universal content given it by the prophets. Per- 
sonality in God is considered fundamental to religion as it is like- 
wise to the highest category of our own existence. If this be 
anthropomorphism he is willing to accept the challenge, for by 
personality he means Bowne's definition, ''self-hood, self -conscious- 
ness, self-control and the power to know." 
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The thought of the unity of Yaweh enabled Israel to keep out 
many of the immoral practices of the heathen. It prepared the 
way for the internationalism of the Eighth century prophets by 
providing a conception of God sufficiently universal to be applied 
to existing political conditions. The resulting monotheism grew 
out of the life needs of the people. 

"The imperious heart of the Hebrew could tolerate no funda- 
mental dualism or pluralism in his view of the universe. Its de- 
mand for an ultimate unity was as insistent as was the Greek in- 
tellect. But while the latter gave us a unity that aimed simply to 
satisfy the mind's demand for an ultimate explanation of the world, 
the former gave us a unity that met the demands of life as a whole, 
a unity to which heart, conscience and intellect might adoringly 
turn and say, 'Thy kingdom come and thy will be done.' It is then 
no surprise that the monotheistic faith of the Hebrews rather than 
the monistic philosophy of the Greeks finally conquered the civilized 
world" (92). 

Of the biblical doctrine of sin he says : 

"Sin is a positive act or state of hostility to God. It is not an 
'unreality or illusion,' as Spinoza would have us believe; nor is it 
as Hegel teaches, 'An essential moment in the progressive or eter- 
nally realized life of God; nor is it, as some evolutionists tell us, 
simply a relic of the animal nature which we have inherited. Not 
even Kant's conception of evil as 'the perversion of the right rela- 
tion between reason and sense, the false subordination of the ra- 
tional to the sensuous,' fills out the biblical idea of sin" (255-6). 

In the chapter on the Messianic hope, the author calls attention 
to the over-strenuous criticism which would give all eschatological 
passages a late date. There is a large measure of justice in his 
criticism. It should not, however, be overlooked that early traces 
of the eschatological spirit are not inconsistent with the appearance 
of a larger body of eschatological writing in times of special storm 
and stress. Eschatology becomes a dominating motif as we say in 
music when hope is forced to turn to dreams of revolution when 
real revolution becomes at the same time more desirable and more 
impossible. There seems to be a historical connection, which prob- 
ably Dr. Knudson would not deny, between the eschatological tem- 
per and political change just as the late war gave a popular impetus 
to the doctrines of millennialism. The eschatological temper is 
essentially that of present spiritual futility. 
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The work has a tolerance, a naturalness, a freshness and vigor 
of treatment which fully justify its appearance and make it of 
special value not only to the critical scholar but also to the untech- 
nical student who desires to trace the growth of Old Testament 
ideas. 

HUMANISM IN NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. By George 
A. Gordon, D.D., Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1920. 

This is a stimulating and bracing treatment of a crucial question 
today, how to retain all that was dignified and uplifting in the old 
theology, and yet meet the issues that modem life and thought have 
injected into the problem of life. The author, considered the ablest 
thinker in our American pulpit — he is pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston — ^uses the term "humanism" in a wide way, re- 
minding one of David Hume's pungent utterance : "What peculiar 
privilege has this little agitation of the brain, which we call thought, 
that we must make it the model of the universe?" A man is not 
less a man, but more a man, more "human," when he strives to 
establish his relationship with the Divine Ruler of the world. 

A stanch Trinitarian, constructive in his final attitude toward 
religious faith, Dr. Gordon recognizes that the orthodox theology of 
fifty years ago is gone for good; although the reaction against its 
rigid and artificial postulates carried with it much that was regret- 
table. "Nothing could be more shocking to the majestic moral 
sense of the Puritan," he asserts, "than popular Universalism's easy 
ideas about sin, its shallowness upon every question of conscience, 
its conversion of the most worthy Judge Eternal into an infinite, 
indiscriminating sentimentalist." And yet "the main contention of 
Universalism — the love of God for every soul that he has made 
and his everlasting purpose to pursue with his redeeming grace all 
souls in all worlds" was a necessary complement of the system it 
attacked, able to furnish it with "new range, reality, life and worth." 

The world is not happy today ; it is "groaning and travailing" as 
in St. Paul's time. "Into this tragic world of man," pertinently 
remarks the author, "ancient thinkers looked with profound vision ; 
that vision must be renewed by the thinkers of this modem time 
who would know what man is and what he needs in order that he 
may become what it is in him to be." 

The booklet is eminently helpful for this purpose. 

James Main Dixon. 
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SOME RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS OF PRAGMATISM. By 
Joseph Roy Geiger, one of the series of philosophical stud- 
ies issued under the direction of the Department of Philos- 
ophy of the University of Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1919. Pp. 54. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By 
Angus Stewart Woodbume. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1920. Pp. 103. 

The futility of trying to make science answer the questions of 
metaphysics on the empirical plane has been evidenced in the history 
of philosophy, times without number, and yet the attempt is oft 
repeated. Joseph Roy Geiger in "Some Religious Implications of 
Pragmatism," dismisses all such things as general truths, of univer- 
sal applicability, in order to provide in pragmatism a basis for re- 
ligious thought. Of course, there must be the deepest sympathy 
with the effort to bring religious experience to the test of practice. 
But it will not do to be too pragmatic at this point. When he con- 
fines religious experience to the individual does he mean to confine 
it to individual attainment only or does he mean to include religious 
ideals as well. If so, there must be sometl^ing over against man or 
separate from man which in creating creates a common moral need. 
If religion is to be at all commanding it must be something more 
than a private experience. Otherwise all its value judgments be- 
come solipsistic. An individual human ethics is not enough. If 
religion is to be a thing of power I must be reasonably sure that 
the power behind the universe is ethical. This confidence cannot 
be gained by solipsistic experience. Thus individual ethics becomes 
a hand to mouth, utilitarianism. There are a considerable number 
of smug historical generalizations which a thorough-going pragma- 
tism would seem to rule out. Among these is the time-worn but 
"scientific practice of making one's point by assuming an evolution- 
ary origin of religion, rather than by reference to the ever active 
spiritual nature of man." So we are measurably prepared for loose 
statements implying that only recently has religion become ethical, 
that philanthropy is a plant of recent growth, and that "theology 
arose because of a disintegration of human values." 

Quite similar in treatment and outlook is the work of Angus 
Stewart Woodbume in "The Relation Between Religion and 
Science." When he declares in his closing pages that "religion has 
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at least the argumentutn ad hominem that science too has its meta- 
physics in the aeons, electrons, atoms, and molecules of the sicentist," 
he displays an insight which should have saved him from some of 
his earlier conclusions. 

He proposes to show that religion and science move from the 
same basis being only difFerentiable attitudes toward the extra- 
human environment. He spends a considerable effort in proving 
the historic separation of the two in philosophy a fallacy. Having 
united them in supposedly tmdying wedlock, however, he straight- 
way discusses their necessary separation. 

The real aim of the discussion seems to be the overthrow of the 
old dogmatic view of revelation which neglected the test of life and 
depended for its proof upon external and literal authorities. The 
author ought to know, however, that this tjrpe of theology has not 
been prevalent in protestant seminary circles at least for many 
years. 

His definition of instinct is a gem. "Instinct is a congenital co- 
ordination of reflexes, neurally integrated and effecting an organic 
response characteristic of and serviceable to the species and in some 
manner capable of subsequent modification." We suppose the 
author must consider this the "scientific" way of saying that in- 
stinct is the simple functioning of organisms for the uses of life. 
To put it thus simply would not appear nearly so profound and the 
emptiness of the definition becomes too apparent. 

What he fails to discover is that religious instinct cannot appear 
in the same biological plane with plant and animal instinct for the 
reason that it springs, not as he thinks, from the simple processes 
of life, but from the unique possession by man of conscious self- 
consciousness. This consciousness of consciousness brings in its 
train the whole world of reflection and moral sense. The discussion 
is all along overawed by the assumption that primitive man was an 
animal. While popular and supposedly 'scientific,' this conclusion 
is one of those dogmatisms of science against which the author has 
warned us. 
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THE RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF JESUS AND PAUL; being 
an explanation of the failures of organized Christianity and 
a vindication of the teachings of Jesus, which are shown to 
contain a religion for all men and for all times. By Igna- 
tius Singer. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1919. Pp.347. 

This book must surely give pause to many of our light and 
thoughtless assumptions regarding the meaning of the gospel, for it 
is written with an evident sincerity which runs from beginning to 
end. It starts with the declaration that it is not the church that 
has failed, but it is Christianity that has failed. Believing that 
there was a real Jesus, the author asserts that Christ is but a myth. 
Many of the arguments are ingenuous rather than scientific. It 
might be called a sincere effort to make the facts fit a theory, and 
we have already been surfeited with this type of exegesis. It seems 
to us sadly deficient in all knowledge of biblical criticism, and claim- 
ing excellence for its very defects. The argument progresses by 
that hoariest of all fallacies, the ignoring of contradictory cases. 
This is the method that fills the patent medicine almanac and is the 
resort of every species of fraud. Thus he presumes to make out 
that Paul was the greatest enemy that the Gospel has ever known. 
As a sample of loose and tmsustained statement we quote the fol- 
lowing : "It is as plainly established, therefore, as any fact in his- 
tory can be established, that it was Paul who conceived the idea of 
the "Christ," and that this must have happened many years after 
the death of Jesus." Throughout the book there seems a peculiar 
lack of any insight into the meaning of life, a blindness that would 
demand that all life be free from inconsistency or paradox. 

A ST. ANDREW'S TREASURY OF VERSE. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander Lawson and Professor Lawson. London: A. C. 
Black. New York : Macmillan. Pp.280. ($3.00.) 

This anthology will be welcomed by lovers of Scottish lyrics, of 
whom there are so many in our country. The selection is the work 
of the Professor of English Literature and his wife at the ancient 
university on the estuary of the Tay, and the frontispiece is an art- 
istic limning of the fine old college of St. Salvator's, where George 
Buchanan once taught. St. Andrew's has always kept up its liter- 
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ary productiveness throughout the centuries. Robert Fergusson, 
who did so much to inspire Bums, Thomas Chalmers, and in our 
own days Andrew Lang, were all St. Andrew's bred. Its poet- 
laureate is Robert Fuller Murray, who died young, along before the 
war. Charles Murray, also a student in its time-worn halls, who 
this year received an honorary degree from Aberdeen University, 
will always be remembered by his inimitable The Whistle of the 
wee herd laddie : 

*'He played a march to battle; it cam' dirlin 'through the mist, 
Till half the halflin' squared his shou'ders an' made up his mind to 

;iist; 
He tried a spring for wooers, though he wistna what it meant, 
But the kitchen-lass was lauchin 'an' he thocht she maybe kent; 
He got ream and buttered bannocks for the lovin' lilt he played. 
Wasna that a cheery whistle that the wee herd made ?" 

There are several poems from the pen of the gifted son of the 
well-known Principal of Aberdeen University, (Jeorge Buchanan 
Smith, whose bones lie somewhere in Flanders. J. M. D. 
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Books Received 



Pantheistic Dilemmas and Other Essays in Philosophy and 
Religion, by Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston University. 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1920. Pp. 358. Price $2.50. 

Inmiortality, a Study of Belief and Other Addresses, by Will- 
iam Newton Clarke. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920. 
Pp. Xni and 132. 

Problems of Conduct, an introductory survey of Ethics by 
Durant Drake, A. M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ethics and 
Philosophy of Religion at Wesleyan University. Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. 

An Introduction to Social Ethics; the Social Conscience in 
a Democracy, by John M. Mecklin, Ph.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy, University of Pittsburg. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New 
York, 1920. Pp. IX and 446. 

Psycho-analysis, a Brief Account of the Freudian Theory, by 
Barbara Low. Introduction by Ernest Jones, M. D. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, New York, 1920. Pp. IX and 199. 

The Lebanon in Turmoil, Syria and the Powers in 1860, by 

Iskander Ibn Yaqub Abkarius, translated and annotated and 
provided with an introduction by J. F. Scheltema, M. A., Ph.D., 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 1920. Pp. 203. 

The Field of Philosophy, an Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy, by Joseph Alexander Leighton, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Ohio State University. 2nd Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, O. 1919. Pp. XII and 
485. 

A Critic in Pall Mall, Reviews and Miscellanies, by Oscar 
Wilde. Ravenna Edition of Oscar Wilde's works. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York. 

The Orient in Bible Times, by Elihu Grant, Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature in Haverford College. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 1920. Pp. VIII and 336. 

The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of The Personalist. 
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Current Thought 



THE EINSTEIN THEORY 

To a certain type of scientist it has come as a shock to learn that 
time and space which he has been considering as the fundamental 
physical realities are nothing more nor less than relativities. What 
makes the matter worse this which has heretofore been considered 
the raving of inconsequential philosophy has to be taken account of 
in actual experiment. The theories of Einstein are set forth by 
C. D. Broad in the Hibbert Journal for April under the title, Euclid, 
Newton and Einstein. His purpose is thus stated at the beginning 
of the article : "I propose to try in the present paper to put into 
simple terms, which shall neither make a layman feel dizzy nor a 
mathematician feel sick, the main points of Einstein's principle of 
relativity." This result he seems to accomplish in a more extended 
way than most of the other magazines and reviews, and in absence 
of a knowledge of the original sources, with a greater exactness. 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 

No one interested in philosophy will feel that he can afford to 
miss the delightful series of personal letters of William James be- 
gun in the July Atlantic. The letters have been edited by his son 
and give an intimate picture of his attitude toward life, his philos- 
ophy, and his estimate of his contemporaries. Of special interest 
to personalists is his attitude toward the French personalist, Charles 
Renouvier, author of Le Personalisme. To Renouvier he writes: 
"I do what lies in my feeble power to assist the propagation of your 
works here ; but students of philosophy are rare here as everywhere. 
It astonishes me nevertheless that you have had to wait so long for 
general recognition. Only a few months ago I had the pleasure of 
introducing to your Essais two professors of philosophy, able and 
learned men, who hardly knew your name!! But I am perfectly 
convinced that it is a mere affair of time, and that you will take 
your place in the general History of Speculation as the classical and 
finished representative of the tendency which was begun by Hume, 
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and to which writers before you had made only fragmentary con- 
tributions, whilst you have fused the whole matter into a solid, 
elegant, and definitive system, perfectly consistent and capable, by 
reason of its moral vitality, of becoming popular, so far as that is 
permitted to philosophic systems." Yet who now knows Renou- 
vier? We venture the guess that his name is quite unknown to the 
average American student of philosophy. Recognition will, how- 
ever, come in that day when the theories of personalism come into 
their own. Some day the justice of James' estimate will we believe 
be recognized. 

DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS-ROADS 

Such is the title of a clear and analytical essay by Harold J. 
Laski in the Yde Review for July. It will be of special interest to 
all who feel themselves profoundly disturbed by the political unrest 
of the time. He closes with these words : "What is needed in the 
political philosophy of the present generation is admission of the 
novelty of our problems. The simple a priori premises of Hobbes 
or Locke, the intriguing mysticism of Rousseau's general will, elo- 
quence about the initiative of men and its translation into terms of 
private property, are no longer suited to a world that has seen its 
foundations in flames because to its good intentions an adequate 
knowledge was not joined. What we need, as a no previous time, 
is the sober and scientific study of the conditions of social organiza- 
tion. That does not mean, as in the books it so often means, some 
crude remarks on consciousness of kind, or arid summary of the 
evolution from the family to the state. It means a realization that 
the basis of our society is intellectual co-operation and that a study 
of the proceedure by which it works has hardly been begun. It 
means a careful analysis of the motives by which men live together 
with rejection of that dangerous simplicity which made Tarde find 
in initiation or Maine in habit the final technique of government. 
It involves inquiries into the conditions of happiness, the substance 
of men's thoughts, the impulses we must satisfy if our state is to 
endure. Above all it involves a skepticism about all systems which 
assume to themselves finality. The path of history is crowded with 
shrunken ghosts of systems which once were taken as the sum of 
truth. An admission of vast complexity is the beginning of wisdom 
in political philosophy. That and the willingness to pursue the 
investigation wherever it may lead must be our first demands." 
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CHANGING WAR MOODS 

Under the title British War Poetry, Professor Chauncey B. 
Tinker {Yale Review) discusses with rare insight into the minds 
of the men who took part in the conflict the change from the in- 
tensity of personal faith expressed in such a poem as Everard's 
poem on Harrow, to a later feeling of bitterness : 

There is a hill in England, 

Green fields and a school I know. 
Where the baPs fly fast in summer, 
And the whispering elm-trees grow, 

A little hill, a dear hill. 
And the playing fields below. 

There is a hill in Flanders, 
Heaped with a thousand slain. 
Where the shells fly night and noontide 
And the ghosts that died in vain, — 

A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 

There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky. 
On the midmost he is dying 
To save all those who die, 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To those in jeopardy. 

From this idealism he turns to that other mood which charac- 
terized the spring of 1918, in which Siegfried Sassoon turns bitterly 
upon the people at home: 

Does it matter? — losing your legs? 
For people will always be kind, 
And you need not show that you mind 
When the others come in after hunting 
To gobble their muflins and eggs. . . . 

Do they matter? — these dreams from the pit? 

You can drink and forget and be glad. 

And people won't say that you're mad; 

For they'll know that you fought for your country. 

And no one will worry a bit. 

And will we ever return to the mood of high idealism that once 
characterized us? Let us hope that the high tides only served to 
mark the place where the returning tides must surely come. 
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A PLEA FOR THE NEGLECTED INTELLECT 

Dr. Ralph Barton Perry writes interestingly in The Harvard 
Theological Review on The Integrity of the Intellect. He feels 
that the pragmatists and instrumentalists have brought intellect so 
low, that "it is dressed in livery and sent to live in the servants' 
quarters." This indignity moves him to raise a protest in defence. 
His only hope for the restoration of intellect appears strangely 
enough to be the removal of metaphysics from all religious in- 
fluences. If intellect is to stand in its own right philosophy must 
cease to provide aid and comfort to the theists and like the inhabi- 
tants of York, "just set and think." 

Dr. Perry fails to tell us, however, how intellect can think about 
the nature of reality and the world-ground without being badgered 
by the ghost of theistic suggestion or assumption. Perhaps in that 
case like the aforesaid inhabitants it should "just set." It may be 
that this miserable diversion of philosophy toward theism is not 
entirely due to indoctrinated prejudices, but that the suggestion 
arises from the nature of the universe and of life itself. 

THE NEW RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 

The Expository Times of June suggests that the fires of coming 
religious controversy are to rage around the question of the deity 
of Jesus. The editor writes : "The controversy that is upon us has 
to do with the New Testament, but not with its dates or its docu- 
ments. The first great controversy of all was over the Person of 
Christ. It must have been a thrilling time to live in. It takes no 
prophet to say that the next great controversy will be over the 
Person of Christ also, and that the rising generation will pass 
through an experience no less exciting. What are the signs of its 
coming? They are many. But this is one sign of more signifi- 
cance than all the rest. It is that men of undeniable interest in 
Christ, men of theological training and church loyalty, are seeking 
'a way out of the trinitarian difficulty.' They have various ways of 
seeking it. Some of them simply ignore the deity and write with 
a captivating beauty of language on the humanity of our Lord. 
Some are bolder and believe that they can discover a middle way." 
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Notes and Discussions 



IN MEMORIAM: HINCKLEY GILBERT MITCHELL 

Most of the men trained under Dr. Bowne had the privilege of 
association with one who in another field commanded a like rev- 
erence. 

The passing of Hinckley Gilbert Mitchell will be to all such like 
the turning of one more page and the ending of one more chapter 
in the book of their lives. 

Dr. Mitchell was great as an Old Testament scholar, and to him 
came the satisfaction of general recognition. He was greater as a 
Christian, however, which was better. When the fires of contro- 
versy raged about him, he, of all, friend or foe, remained alone 
undisturbed, kindly, unsuspicious, and unresentful. He had un- 
scrupulous enemies and false friends, but he refused to the end 
to impute malice, or to think of anyone except in the kindliest 
terms. 

His last years were filled with uncomplaining and joyous minis- 
trations to invalidism in his own home, just as the earlier years had 
been spent in spreading the gospel in the byways and hedges of the 
north-end tenements of Boston. The world possesses but few such 
Christians, and their going leaves a sad void. Never was funeral 
hymn more appropriately sung than when in old Kings Chapel they 
sang for him, "For all the saints who from their labors rest. Alle- 
luia! Alleluia!" 

THE FORGET-ME-NOTS OF GOD 

In a far comer of what was once No-man's Land in the sector 
near Rheims stands a rude cross made from broken branches of 
shell-shattered trees. Its significance to the eye lay in its isolation. 
Here some son of France paid his last great tribute of devotion. 
The field was still strewn with the desolation and broken enginery 
of war. The grave was nameless and unmarked save for the ex- 
temporized cross, but through the days of heat and storm and in 
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the long night-watches invisible hands had been at work. The 
lonely grave, when I saw it, was a burst of blue, a blanket of wild 
forget-me-nots. 

Thus there are on every hand evidences of an unforgetting In- 
telligence that softens our human miseries and points us to the day 
when all shadows shall flee away forever. 

I cannot go into our southern mountains without witnessing the 
ameliorating care of this divinity. The unsightly and overheated 
rocks are carpeted with the royal purple of the phlox. Canterbury 
bells and lilies nod to me in the breeze. The monkey-flower spreads 
its masses of delicate gold, and, though the wonder of the mountain 
lilac be passed away my eye is constantly assailed and my interest 
aroused by the panoply of color. 

Over every rugged trail, and around every steep place of sor- 
row I find spread forth, the forget-me-nots of God. My heart takes 
comfort from experience. The lonely soldier has not died in vain in 
spite of all appearances in these turbulent and forgetful times. As 
surely as the tides of spring send up their life to carpet the grave 
of neglect, as surely as the tides of the sea kiss again the sands 
from which they retreated, so surely must the tides of human feel- 
ing and accomplishment rise to the level of this lonely sacrifice. 
This grave is one of God's outposts in the forward march of hu- 
manity. You have but to wait, brave lad, until the race shall catch 
up with your advanced bivouac! What God forgets not cannot 
eventually be forgotten. 

THE NIGHT WATCHES 

That hour of cold, of sleeplessness and darkness when the first 
draught of precious sleep is quaffed. How shall one lay the 
spectres of the mind that hatmt it? The cares of yesterday, the 
fears for tomorrow seen through the mists of troubled rest assume 
collossal proportions. Let us not join in execrating this ebb-tide 
moment of the night, for out of the fleeting hours of consciousness 
it is the one entirely free for introspection, meditation, and prayer. 

What matter if it force me to acknowledge my insufficiency if 
only I end by falling back on the Infinite goodness and mercy and 
help. "His reins instruct me in the night seasons." My heart is 
thronged with the music of songs in the night. I rest my soul as 
well as my body. And 'ere the dawn comes singing over the hills 
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or the linnet pipes beneath my window I fall asleep again in the 
arms of God. It may be in some such way after I have bravely 
faced the spectres of time and the ravishing years that He shall lay 
his hand of peace upon me, He who "giveth his beloved sleep." 



KEYNES, BRITISH APOSTLE OF GERMANISM 

No book in these last few months has been more widely read 
than John Maynard Keynes' The Economic Aspects of the Peace 
Treaty. He was on the British staff as an expert, and his picture 
portraits of the President, Lloyd George and Clemenceau are very 
well drawn. He considers that Clemenceau got about all he wanted ; 
and that the opportunist Lloyd George and the theorist Woodrow 
Wilson were as wax in his hands. One thing is disappointing in 
his outlook; his differentiation between "theological" and "intel- 
lectualism," as if the keenest intellect were not all the keener for 
having a religious outlook; and his aloofness to national aspira- 
tions. Just retribution — moral or theological term — comes in the 
way of a quick healing up of economical troubles ; therefore it must 
be ignored. This is only one aspect of his dangerous line of argu- 
ment, which works wonderfully into the German way of viewing 
things today; exactly suiting them. 

We are in hearty accord with the Yole Review which says : "It 
is at least unfortunate that Mr. Keynes, with the chance to do great 
good by dealing honestly with his subject and its setting, has chosen 
to blur the truth. He has himself explained this in a later state- 
ment to the effect that it was necessary to catch the attention of the 
British public. . . . Mr. Keynes's book, however, is pernicious, 
for it spreads the impression that the entire work of the Conference 
was rotten to the core, and it excites complete mistrust of the 
Treaty; if the Treaty, faulty as it may be, is scrapped, Europe faces 
chaos." 



THE MEANING OF NATIONALITY 

The July number of the International Review of Missions is a 
particularly attractive one. Following a thoughtful article on 
"Foreign Missions and the League of Nations," by George Free- 
land Barbour of Edinburgh, is a sane and suggestive discussion of 
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"Nationality and Missions," by Bishop J. H. Oldham. He begins 
by making a distinction between the terms nation and nationality, 
although they are from the same root; and expresses a doubt 
whether nationality and the state must always coincide. In any 
case nationality is different from the state, which is political, and 
from race, which is physical. "For the Christian, nationality," he 
rightly declares, "is not the ultimate loyalty; his highest allegiance 
is to the Christian fellowship. . . . The reconciliation of the 
narrower and the wider loyalty is found in the truth that nationality 
can attain its highest and fullest expression only in the service of 
an ideal higher than itself." This is well said. And his closing 
sentences are equally weighty: "Like the individual, the nation 
can find its highest and noblest expression and self-realization in 
devotion to an ideal and the unselfish service of mankind. In the 
measure that we submit ourselves to this law, national loyalty and 
loyalty to the universal kingdom of God become one." 

The Philosopher's Shears 

SOME BOWNB EPIGRAMS FROM A COLLEGE NOTE-BOOK* 

Personality is the key to all philosophy. 

What we want is not eyesight but insight. 

Russia-— despotism tempered with assassination. 

Somebody has to pay your way if you are to go. 

Nothing ought to be discovered at the cost of baseness. 

The ideal is always ahead of the real, but not always perfect. 

The person who mentions our obligations thereby cancels them. 

One can always givt a good reason for the things he is bent on 
doing. 

Work is a good thing to keep temptations away. We can out- 
flank sin. 

Some persons are so small they have no soul. They have only 
a gizzard. 

Everything worth while has had to fight its way; the printing 
press in Germany and railroads in China. 

Scrupulosity is to be avoided. I have no respect for that man 
who writes a letter on Sunday and dates it on Monday. 



♦The above are from the note-book of Reverend J. Frank Chase, of 
Boston. Many others could be added by other Bowne students. Won't 
you help the cause by sending in those of special interest? 
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AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT OF BOWNE 



K. M. B. 



Borden Parker Bowne was born in Leonardville, Mon- 
mouth G)unty, New Jersey, January 14, 1847, and died 
in Boston, April 1, 1910. He was the son of Joseph 
Bowne and Margaret Parker Bowne. 

His father was a farmer living on inherited acres. He 
was not only farmer but local preacher and Justice of the 
Peace, a man widely respected who settled the disputes 
and made the wills of the neighborhood. He was a man 
of unusual common sense, fond of books, public spirited, 
a strong abolitionist, and a devoted adherent to the cause 
of temperance. And this at a time when nearly every 
home had a sideboard loaded with wines and spirituous 
liquors, especially in anticipation of a visit from the 
minister ! 

His immigrant ancestors on the Bowne side were Wil- 
liam Bowne and wife Ann, English Puritans, who came 
to Salem, Massachusetts, in 1631. They left England. on 
account of religious persecution and William Bowne was 
granted forty acres of land at Jeffries Creek, near Salem, 
in 1636. He remained at Salem for some years, then 
removed to Gravesend, Long Island, New York, probably 
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in 1645, as Gravesend was settled by English Puritans 
from Massachusetts about that year. 

William Bowne and his sons, John, James, and Andrew, 
went from there to Middletown, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, in 1664 and his son James was the direct ancestor 
of the subject of this sketch. 

The three sons of William Bowne were prominent in the 
settlement of Monmouth County, New Jersey. John was 
a patentee in the famous Monmouth Patent which was 
issued by Governor Nichols, agent for the Duke of York 
who had received from Charles II a grant of land com- 
prising all New Jersey. This Monmouth Patent included 
what is now Monmouth and Ocean Counties with parts 
of adjoining ones. These men bought their lands from 
the Indians, the Bownes contributing a greater sum than 
any other family with only two exceptions. This pur- 
chase was made years before Penn did likewise in Penn- 
sylvania and their charter provided for complete liberty 
of conscience in all religious matters. The Bownes espe- 
cially emphasized this as William had left New England 
on account of his sympathy with Roger Williams and had 
also experienced enough persecution in Old England. 
The three brothers were prominent in the settlement of 
the colony both in church, civil, and political matters. 

John Bowne was a deputy to the first assembly in 1668; 
again a deputy in 1675; was in the first legislature, and 
in 1683 speaker of the House. He was one of the 
founders of the Baptist Church at Middletown in 1668 
which was the first of that faith in New Jersey. He 
gave the lot of land on which the meeting house stood 
and being an effective public speaker was the first to 
preach in the house when erected. 

His brother Andrew was a member of Governor Ham- 
ilton's Council in 1692, was appointed Deputy Governor 
of New Jersey by Governor Bass in 1699; in 1701 was 
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made Governor of Eastern New Jersey, and in 1703 was 
commissioned by Queen Anne a member of Governor 
Combury's Council. 

James Bowne, the other brother and direct ancestor of 
Borden Parker Bowne, was one of the interpreters at the 
first purchase of lands from the Indians. He was later a 
Minister of Justice and held various offices of honor and 
trust, both by appointment and election which he filled 
with ability, integrity, and to the complete satisfaction of 
the people. In fact, he held some difficult positions from 
the time of being interpreter until his death and was one 
of the most prominent men of Monmouth County in his 
time. 

The father of Borden Parker Bowne was a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances. Both father and mother were 
thoughtful. God-fearing people. His father was social 
and optimistic, his mother more reserved having in her 
a vein of religious mysticism probably due to her Quaker 
antecedents. 

In his youth Borden Parker Bowne read widely but no 
particular books stand out in the foreground as having 
been more helpful than others in shaping and influencing 
his life, except the Bible with which he was "saturated." 
He was never a passive reader nor was he ever unduly im- 
pressed by book authorities not supported by reason. He 
had all a healthy boy's love of play, running with the 
swiftest and shouting with the loudest; but in addition 
to this he was thoughtful beyond his years and very fond 
of conversing with older people. He was shy and sensi- 
tive. As a very little boy the reading of death bed stories 
so keenly affected his imagination that he often left his 
play and ran home from school at recess time in order to 
make sure that his beloved mother was still alive! 

He was conscientious and religious with a keen sense 
of justice — ^which qualities characterized him throughout 
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his entire life. He never provoked a quarrel and he never 
retreated from one. He early showed tendencies toward 
speculative thinking. Before he had ever read or heard 
discussions relating to the Trinity he had developed the 
doctrine of Sabellianism for himself and had rejected the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the physical body. 

His education was received in Pennington Seminary 
and New York University. Without assistance .from 
tutors he fitted himself for college during a summer vaca- 
tion and entered the sophomore class without conditions 
and graduated valedictorian of his class, having had an 
unusually brilliant record for scholarship during his entire 
college course — ^in fact, the highest record of any man 
that ever graduated from the New York University. 

This led his teachers to urge that he specialize in their 
subjects, the dean of the law school counseling most em- 
phatically that he should make corporation law his life 
work. In after years Professor Bowne sometimes mused 
upon what would have been the outcome had he adopted 
law as his profession. 

During his college course his interest in philosophical 
subjects showed itself in such essays as : "Utility versus 
Intuition" and: "The Reconciliation of Science and Reli- 
gion in a Better Doctrine of Causality." These and others 
of similar character foreshadowed the books that followed. 
Professor Bowne had a deep understanding of physical 
science having been instructed by the elder Draper, a man 
noted for scientific research. 

The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer was written dur- 
ing his senior year at the university and afterward pub- 
lished in the New Englander, a magazine devoted to specu- 
lative subjects. At that time its contributions were un- 
signed. President Noah Porter sought an introduction to 
the youthful author and from that hour became his admir- 
ing, devoted friend. So great was President Porter's 
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regard for his ability that when about to give up his teach- 
ing work he urged Professor Bowne to become his suc- 
cessor as head of the philosophical department of Yale 
University. President Porter never could be made to un- 
derstand or sympathize with the spirit of self-sacrifice that 
prompted Professor Bowne's refusal. This was but one 
of many offers that came to him from the leading colleges 
of America that would have taken him away from Boston 
University. 

In connection with this first published article there is 
told a pleasing little story. As President Porter's guest 
the young man was invited to a meeting of one of the 
New Haven clubs composed mainly of college graduates. 
During the evening a member who had read the article 
called out across the banquet table: "Which of you old 
gray-beards has been demolishing Herbert Spencer"? 
Great was the surprise and enthusiasm when the young 
author was presented to them. It was an evening devoted 
to the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Henry Ward 
Beecher was present and took a lively part in the discus- 
sion that followed. 

Having determined upon philosophy as a life work he 
next went to Europe for further study and spent several 
years in the universities of Halle, Gottingen, and the Sor- 
bonne, returning in 1875 to become associate editor of the 
New York Independent, and assistant professor of modem 
languages at the New York University. In 1876 he be- 
came a vital part of Boston University as its professor of 
philosophy and dean of its graduate school — which posi- 
tions he held until his death. The years that followed 
were filled with teaching and literary work. His industry 
was prodigious. 

A marked characteristic of Dr. Bowne as a writer was 
his ability to see and appreciate both sides of a question. 
Hence he has been especially a mediator between opposing 
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views, making a place for both science and religion and 
for conservatism and progress. His general view he calls 
Personalism as indicating that this is a universe of persons 
with a Supreme Person at their head. As such the view 
is the antithesis of the mechanical, materialistic, and 
atheistic views of the world. 

Shallow or ignorant reviewers have sometimes misrepre- 
sented Dr. Bowne's position. I am fortunate in being able 
to give in his own words an interesting extract from a 
letter written to his wife. Mrs. Bowne once read a mis- 
statement of her husband's philosophical position. Being 
away from home at the time she at once wrote him asking 
that, for her peace of mind, he would analyze himself as 
impartially as he would another and send her the result. 
Here it is. "It is hard to classify me with accuracy. I am 
a theistic idealist, a Personalist, a transcendental empiri- 
cist, an idealistic realist, and a realistic idealist: but all 
these phrases need to be interpreted. They cannot well be 
made out from the dictionary. Neither can I well be called 
a disciple of any one. I largely agree with Lotze, but I 
transcend him. I hold half of Kant's system but sharply 
dissent from the rest. There is a strong smack of Berke- 
ley's philosophy, with a complete rejection of his theory 
of knowledge. I am a Personalist, the first of the clan in 
any thorough-going sense." 

May 31, '09. 

This analysis of himself probably never would have been 
given to another than his wife to whom his heart was ever 
open. I think he never took the trouble to dispute any 
statements erroneously made concerning his dependence 
upon Lotze. In connection with this I cannot do better 
than to quote from Bishop Francis J. McConnell who says 
in a masterly analysis of Bowne's system.* "It has been 



'Memorial address delivered in Boston University, Sunday, April 17, 1910. 
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said by some that Bowne was an echo of Lotze. He did, 
indeed, take his start from Lotze, but we must say that he 
passed far beyond Lotze. The truth is, that Lotze treated 
Bowne as practically an equal back in the old student days. 
One summer day Bowne went to call on Lotze at his home 
in Germany. As Bowne left he remarked, looking at the 
clouds which were rising in the valley, ' A storm is rising.' 
Lotze looked across the valley and replied, in a puzzled 
way : 'But nothing to the storm of doubts and question- 
ings which you have raised in my mind concerning some 
of my positions.' " 

Never was a man more happily married. His home life 
was ideal. He and his wife were good comrades. In all 
his work as teacher and writer, and especially in his fond- 
ness for his students, he had her perfect sympathy and 
co-operation. This he fully recognized. It was his custom 
to present to her the first bound volume of his writings 
as they came to him from the press, always with some 
tender words written on the fly leaf. In the "Immanence 
of God" are found these lines : 



n 



My dear 



By your care in assuming the practical burdens 
of our comradeship you have been a silent but 
important partner in all my work. In a very real 
sense it is your work as well as mine. 

"And every ither year thats done 
Mair ta'en Tm wi' you." 

June 27, 1905. Yours forever . 

Great was Dr. Bowne's literary ability but equally great 
was his almost intuitive knowledge of mechanical pursuits 
and his perfect mastery of the use of construction tools. 
He was ambidextrous with preference for the left hand 
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when any skilful work had to be done. Machinery fasci- 
nated him, especially such as had driving power. It was 
not unusual for him to seek conversation with the engineer 
as he walked the platform at the stopping places of a long 
railway journey, greatly pleasing the man by noticing the 
fine points of his locomotive and complimenting him on "a 
good run." 

Added to this knowledge of machinery was even a 
greater gift in his knowledge of flowers. He loved them 
devotedly and knew a great deal about them. His garden 
was his delight. From the crocuses and tulips and hya- 
cinths and violets of the early spring there followed a 
succession of choice blooms, a perfect riot of color and 
beauty all cared for by his skilful hands. In fact his 
flower garden, especially his roses, was his sole recreation. 
He sometimes smilingly said (and who that ever saw that 
illuminated face can ever forget it) : "There is great 
advantage in gardening. One can carry on two kinds of 
business at the same time." Who knows how many books 
were projected in his mind while his hands touched the 
earth and like old Antaeus, he gained fresh strength for 
the struggle ! 

His heart was ever open to humanity and tender beyond 
words toward the burdened poor. One day he was seen 
crossing Boston Common carrying a heavy basket of 
clothes into Carver Street taken from a little old Irish- 
woman who trotted briskly beside him loudly and vainly 
protesting that "the likes o' sich a gintleman should n't be 
carryin' me wash." While in Osaka, Japan, he turned 
aside from his walk to assist a coolie who was dragging a 
wagon load of wood up a steep hill. The coolie pulled 
while the philosopher pushed. Perhaps that astonished 
and grateful man thought it was the custom in America 
for gentlemen to lend a hand in that way. He certainly 
knew it was not usual in Japan. 
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Often at personal sacrifice Professor Bowne assisted 
his impecunious students with money sufficient to get com- 
fortably through their work — ^the only return being a 
promise to "say nothing about it." Usually these gifts 
were well deserved and well used. Only one instance of 
misappropriation ever came to the Professor's notice. 

Hard-working, poverty-stricken Mr. X was at last, to 

graduate and the tender hearted Professor quietly slipped 
some money into his hand for "Commencement expenses." 

Happy Mr. X at once invited some choice spirits to 

be his guests at an expensive little private dinner at the 
Parker House where the Professor's benevolence was 
properly toasted. This little incident appealed to Professor 
Bowne's keen sense of humor. 

It has been said that his very life was wrapped up in 
his students and that he remembered them one by one. 
(See note.) This is true. Never can Professor Bowne's 
relations with his students be adequately told. He was 
their good friend, ever at their service not only in securing 
positions but in watchfulness and wise counsels that 
enabled them to retain them. In prosperity and adversity, 
in life and in death, they turned to him for help and sym- 
pathy and he never failed them. 

The following letter was sent to Mrs. Bowne after her 
husband had passed away — one of the many messages of 
comfort that came to her from all over the world. The 
letter had been written to a man, one of "his boys," at a 
time when he was suffering from bereavement and a shat- 
tered faith : Its owner said he never would have parted 
with it to anyone else but he knew it by heart and he 
thought Mrs. Bowne should have its consolation. It is 
her most treasured possession and she desires to share it 
with the world. 



■George A. G>c, LL.D., Methodist Review, August, 1910. 
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My Dear — 

My heart aches for you. It is no lonely experience that has 
come to you. In your special grief you but enter into the common 
fellowship of sorrow. 

For some time you can only sit blind, dazed and numb from the 
shock. But by and by faith will again remember the divine promise, 
and hope will begin to dream of the glad reunion of the better land. 
Meanwhile let grief have its way. It is natural and human and 
Christian to do so. But do not try to explain or understand or be 
reconciled. Leave all that and fall back on God. Go to God with 
the pain and the anguish and the overthrow and the desolate home 
and the life that seems worse than death, and wait for His salva- 
tion. Wait in the faith that God has not forgotten, and that he was 
never more your Father than just now. He is the only one that can 
help you. I pray that the tenderest ministries and consolations of 
the Comforter may be yours. 

It will take time to readjust yourself in any case. Every familiar 
object and association will long give pain by recalling 

. . . "the touch of a vanished hand. 
The sound of a voice that is still." 

This we have to endure; but here, too, there comes a transforma- 
tion. The pain becomes something tender and solemn — something 
at which the heart grieves, but from which we would on no account 
be divorced. It binds us to our dear ones gone. And gradually 
they, too, are freed in our thought from earthly limitation and im- 
perfection and remain a perpetual treasure and inspiration. 

There is only one person on earth from whom I get anything 
like the inspiration which comes to me from some who have passed 
on into the heavens. I have reference to them in my work. I ex- 
pect to meet them again, and I must do it with. clear eye and face 
unshamed. 

"^My lost, my own and I 
Shall have so much to see together by and by ; 
For I am sure that just the same sweet face, 
But glorified, is waiting in the place 
Where we shall meet, if only I 
Am counted worthy in the by and by." 
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In the midst of our sorrow let us also think of them, of their 
unfading and radiant life, and of the divine revealings which have 
come to them. God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
They live there to Him, and are with Him. And I have no doubt 
they have a knowledge of us which we could not safely have of 
them. They 

. . . "triumph in conclusive bliss 
And the serene result of all." 

And the longest life is short when it is done. If we liv^ faith- 
fully, and then having learned by loss how much we loved them, we 
meet them again to be with them forevermore. I am sure that then 
we shall not regret the brief earthly separation. 

You remember I said to the class in theism that we should be 
undergoing an examination in real theism all our lives — ^you are 
now passing an examination in Qiristian theism. Yours in all 
S3rmpathy. 

Borden P. Bowne. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF PILGRIM THEOLOGY^ 

JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF SEUGION 

If the inheritors of a great spiritual legacy ever stood 
between two seas, searching the meaning of the past and 
confronting an unknown future with "wild surmise" — ^as 
Keats pictures Cortez and his followers looking out upon 
the waters of the Pacific "silent upon a mountain peak of 
Darien" — surely it is the spiritual sons and daughters of 
the Pilgrims, standing upon the summit of this exalted 
tercentenary anniversary. 

Behind lies the vast sea of the Past, seething with cir- 
cumstance and tendency, advance and defeat, mystery and 
meaning, reaching into the dark backward and abysm of 
time, wrapped in elemental darkness, yet lit here and there 
with promises of dawn, culminating at length in the rising 
of the Day Star from on High. Whatever the consterna- 
tion and perplexity of the present hour in human history, 
we cannot but regard as purposed and prophetic the advent 
of Christianity and likewise the impulse which sent to the 
shores of this new world those intrepid heralds of a New 
Day, the Pilgrims, who towered in the van 

"Of all the congregated world, to fan 
And winnow from the coming step of time 
All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime." 

Just emerged from the most awful wreckage that civili- 
zation has ever witnessed, before us a future even fuller 



'An address delivered at the meeting of the International Congregational 
Council, Boston, Mass., July 1, 1920, by the Chairman of the Commission on 
Theology. 
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of possibilities of weal or woe than the past, stunned by 
the revelation of the capacious iniquity of our human 
nature when it takes the downward course, yet conscious 
as never before of the call to construct a redeemed and 
tmited society — ^where are we to look for light upon both 
past and future ? — where but to Theology ? 

I cannot but think that this is a supreme hour for The- 
ology. If we are not to be content with mere laudation of 
the past and exhortations to faith and good works, admir- 
able as these are in their place; if we are to gain some 
clearer idea of the purpose and movement and outcome of 
this stupendous drama of human history in which we find 
ourselves, we must turn to Theology for interpretation and 
guidance. 

True, she has failed dismally in the past, yet not wholly ; 
true, she has let her light grow dim and sold her birthright 
for a mess — or should I say a crust — of system. Yet hers 
is a mission which no other science or art — not poetry her- 
self — can fulfill. 

Manifestly our first concern here and now is with the 
resolute, sincere and outreaching minds of our fathers in 
the faith who showed their faith by their works and whose 
passion was for a rational and well-founded religion. 
What had they of truth that we may lay hold of afresh in 
this confused time, in the confidence that it belongs to the 
things which cannot be shaken ? 

When we look for the main bulwark of faith which 
saved them from defeat and despair while they planted the 
handful of corn on the hilltop of Plymouth, the fruit of 
which now shakes like Lebanon, we find it in their doctrine 
of Divine Sovereignty. 

Did a great substantial conviction ever take a more per- 
verse and bitter disguise than that which concealed its 
virtue in this central dogma of Calvinism ? 

If there is one set of doctrines above all other in which 
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we of today find no joy nor profit it is that of the absolute 
Divine Sovereignty and its congeners — Decrees, Predesti- 
nation, Foreordination and Election. The very terms are 
appalling. 

And yet, enwrapped within the hard and repellant shell 
of these discarded doctrines is a truth without which our 
faith and preaching are vain — the doctrine of Providence. 
Put in the forceful language of a layman who well knew 
the core of the Puritan faith : 



There's a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will." 



A Divine Hand upon the world, upon humanity and 
upon each individual from eternity and through eternity, — 
that is the central conviction which our fathers in the 
faith bequeathed to us to prove and hold fast, if it is good. 
Can we make it real in our modem world ? 

In the crash and carnage of the great cataclysm through 
which we have been passing have we not heard the word 
of the prophet : 

"Thus saith the Lord : Remove the mitre and take oflF the 
crown ; this shall be no more the same ; Exalt that which is low 
and abase that which is high. I will overturn, overturn, over- 
turn it; this shall also be no more, until he come whose right 
it is, and I will give it him." (Ez. 21 :26, 27.) 

Our Pilgrim and Puritan fathers had also a vital grasp 
of another great truth, that of Revelation. Their God was 
a God who hideth Himself only the more fully to reveal 
Himself. Here, once more, their faith took a form which 
has become as foreign to the modem mind as the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. I refer to the doctrine of the infallibility of 
Scripture. 

That the principle of revelation which to us has become 
as wide in scope as truth itself, should have been so iden- 
tified by them with a single book, is to us incomprehen- 
sible,— especially in view of the unequal character of its 
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contents. And yet it is a tribute to the sense of values 
with which they mined this precious gold that the vein 
seemed to them so rich as to include the whole deposit. 
Unhappy for us if in separating the pure ore from the 
quartz and in tracing the geological processes of the for- 
mation of this venerable biblical literature we lose their 
deep and grateful sense of its immediate and eternal worth. 

In other of their cherished doctrines, such as those of 
Regeneration, Atonement and Eternal Life, by getting 
beneath the unfamiliar and often forbidding surface to 
the inner import, we find truths which in modernized forms 
we can gladly reaffirm with no compromise of conscience 
or affront to that intellectual integrity which they prized 
as highly as we. Not that we do not find much also that 
we cannot conscientiously retain; but the wheat far ex- 
ceeds the chaff. 

Yet far more invaluable than any or all of their doc- 
trines was the tenacity with which they anchored their 
inner life and their outward conduct to a rational and uni- 
fied interpretation of the world in the light of Christian 
faith. For them, neither churchly authority nor unorgan- 
ized feeling served as a refuge from the stimulating duty 
of severe and reverent thinking. 

The men and women of Plymouth were godly and prac- 
tical rather than theological, but they were sustained 
through all their toils and perils by the exalted doctrinal 
teachings as well as the noble spirit of their beloved pastor 
John Robinson, absent in body, present in spirit. The 
highly trained ministers of Boston, Salem, Hartford and 
New Haven and the other colonies were theologians as 
well as statesmen. In that remarkable renascence of theol- 
ogy known as the New England Theology, daring yet 
reverent speculation reached a height comparable with 
that attained in Alexandria in the third century. Jonathan 
Edwards, Samuel Hopkins, Joseph Bellamy and Nathanael 
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Emmons were men of extraordinary intellectual strength, 
moral purity and spiritual penetration. They were great 
thinkers and still greater men, — revealing how profitably 
the wrestle with intellectual problems may be combined 
with spiritual devotion and pastoral fidelity and efficiency. 

Chief est among them, greatest of American philosophers 
and theologians, purest, profoundest and most daring of 
her mystics, was Jonathan Edwards, qui admirationem 
saeculorum movet, "the highest speculative genius of the 
18th century," as Dr. Fairbairn termed him. 

Well may we stand humbled and with deep veneration 
befpre a man who as a youth could adopt such a resolution 
as this : 

"That in the supposition that there never was to be but 
one individual in the world, at any one time, in all respects, 
of a right stamp, having Christianity always shining in its 
true lustre, and appearing excellent and lovely from what- 
ever part and under whatever character viewed, resolved 
to act just as I would do if I strove with all might to be 
that one who should live in my time." 

What matters it that the Calvinism which Edwards 
strove in purest sincerity to advance to a still greater 
extreme of inhumanity lies today, as a system, shattered 
and abandoned, and none among his spiritual lineage so 
poor to do it reverence; his treatise on the Will, a broken 
and moss-grown monolith, his inexplicable logical obses- 
sion regarding the pleasure of God and of the elect over 
the tortures of the damned, despised, as a dream when one 
awaketh? All the more luminously do his more original 
and characteristic works, — the "Notes on the Mind," "The 
Nature of True Virtue," "God's Chief End in Creation," 
"The Religious Affections" and the sermon on a "Divine 
and Supernatural Light," stand out in a light which can- 
not fade, while an unquestioned consensus of judgment 
assigns him a place with the peerless philosophers, mystics 
and saints of the ages. 
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But God ordained some better thing for these heroes of 
the faith than that their theologies should remain intact 
and inviolate, — ^that they without us should not be made 
perfect. Their system had to pass away that its founda- 
tions might endure. Let us not say that the New England 
theology collapsed. Its super-structure fell, but its under- 
lying convictions remained. And upon them, after clear- 
ing away the debris, the architects of the New Theology — 
Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore T. 
Munger, and other enlargers of the Pilgrim faith — ^built, 
some of whom are with us still, lest we forget how noble 
and human a type of manhood theology can produce. 

The instructors of the New Theology in America builded 
more broadly than their predecessors, more in harmony 
with the New Testament, and more squarely upon that 
foundation other than which no man lay, — ^Jesus Christ. 
Theirs was preeminently a Christo-centric theology, theo- 
centric in source and objective, Christocentric in method. 
They threw their emphasis upon the experience out of 
which the Scripture comes rather than upon Scripture it- 
self ; they uplifted freedom in harmony with the Divine 
Will ; they magnified love, rather than governmental jus- 
tice, a love immanent in all creation and bringing all its 
resources to bear upon a humanity slow of heart to believe. 
These were vital truths, freshly conceived and stated. But 
no theology can long remain new, and when it becomes old 
it is only a theologism. For when a theology ceases to 
exercise its vital processes it becomes noisome like any 
other decaying vital organism, — strong meat as well as 
milk. 

If any truth has come home to our age with overwhelm- 
ing force, it is that the universe from atom to planet, from 
cell to society, from instinct to moral code, and from arti- 
culate utterance to philosophical system, is bound up in 
one vast developing process. Progress, or die and be cast 
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as rubbish to the void — is the word which we have heard 
going out throughout all the earth. Theology, long fet- 
tered by pride and dogmatism, has heard that word and 
found her soul again, not discarding her creeds and sys- 
tems but using them as stepping-stones by which to rise 
to higher things. 

We must think. It is in vain that we hope to save 
religion by the resort to unguided feeling or hoary tradi- 
tion, or pragmatic activism, — ^large as is the place which 
feeling and history and action occupy in religion. It is 
futile to turn back, spent and wearied, from the paths that 
wind and wind to the simple task of being kind. Kindness 
is a straight and sunny path to God, but it is written that 
man shall not live by kindness alone but that he must also 
labor and travail in mind and spirit in order to earn the 
salt for that bread of truth by which his soul shall live. 

It is perilous to think, but it is also vitalizing, exhilerat- 
ing and productive. There is good reason to believe that 
God thought first before He set us a-thinking and that the 
thoughts of His heart are to all generations, including 
ours. At any rate, our fathers in the faith believed this 
and by their serious grappling with ultimate truths com- 
mitted to us the solemn but splendid trust to think His 
thought after Him. 

Increasingly arduous as it is, it is a noble and uplifting 
task to search for God's truth as for hidden gold, and, hav- 
ing found it, to coin it and put it gladly and reverently into 
the hands of God's children for their enrichment, — ^not as 
aristocrats of intellect, but as contributors to the common 
good, servants of the Kingdom which has its truths and 
"mysteries" as well as its ethical and social values. 

Three hundred years of theologic thought have not been 
in vain, however much has been discarded. Nor will the 
years to come be profitless; unless we drop the torch 
handed to us by the fathers. Slowly but surely we are 
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getting nearer to the mind of Christ and to the eternal 
verities. 

It is our bounden duty, then, not apart from other Chris- 
tian communions, but in ever closer co-operation and fel- 
lowship in the truth, to face the problems of history and 
eternity, of life and destiny, without shrinking. That we 
can pursue the task and publish our findings with utter 
freedom, with no restrictive creed to bind and no churchly 
tribunal to condemn, — ^what great and God-given gain is 
this, and purchased by our predecessors at what cost ! All 
the more, because of this very freedom will we be moved 
to hold fast whatever truth the fathers have bequeathed to 
us. Does their doctrine of Providence rest ultimately upon 
a rational basis? Let us then strive to comprehend it a 
little better and more discerningly than they. May it not 
be that we shall find a better clue to it if, instead of the 
formal decrees of an absolute Sovereign we follow the 
suggestion of that wise philosopher and theologian. Pro- 
fessor Bowne, and look for the indications of an "imma- 
nent Providence" moving within the stream of events 
rather than directing it from above ? 

If God has, as the fathers believed, given to men a 
revelation of Himself, may we not, while pursuing as they 
surely would have us — ^advocates as they were of sound 
learning — the critical study of the Scriptures to the last 
conclusions of fearless scholarship, also discover more of 
His truth not only in the written word, but everywhere, 
through that Eternal Reason without whom nothing was 
made that is made? While discarding their limited and 
mechanical doctrine of the Trinity may we not come nearer 
to the knowledge of that triune nature of God which sym- 
bolizes Perfect Personality. 

If Christ is indeed the central light of the Universe, or, 
if you prefer, "the flower in the crannied wall," through 
whom we may read the import not only of human life but 
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of the very cosmos itself — ^as the later developers of Pil- 
grim theology so clearly conceived — ^it is our duty to seek 
to penetrate more deeply into the secret of his illuminating 
power and especially into that relation of the historical 
Jesus to the Eternal Spirit in which lies the peculiar perti- 
nence and power of Christianity. 

If Suffering Love has an indispensable place in the 
Divine economy, as the New England theology saw in a 
mirror darkly, surely we may get nearer to understanding 
it than they, — ^perchance^ through this great world agony 
through which we have been passing. 

It is our duty to face also the pressing problems which 
philosophy and science are thrusting upon us, in the in- 
creasing confidence that science, philosophy and theology 
are harmonious and not conflicting, and are proving them- 
selves essential to one another and to human progress as 
complementary colors in the prism of truth. 

In a word, the Church of Christ has a theological as 
well as a practical mission and is called upon to meet the 
ultimate questions, without which true reconstruction and 
progress can never take place. 

Who knows but there may be even now spirits 

"... standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come 
Who will give the world another heart, 
And other pulses . . ." ? 

"Quit you like men" comes the word from the undying 
spirit of the Pilgrim fathers. Be strong to face not only 
the practical but the intellectual problems of the age. 
Well for us and for our children if we meet these prob- 
lems in the spirit of William Bradford's challenging 
words : 



"All great enterprises must be met with answerable 
courages." 
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THE PSEUDO-SCIENCE IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 



THE EDITOR 



A daily paper recently contained the following cable 
dispatch from London : 

"Love your doctor, is the latest London fashion. For 
women this may not be hard, providing the doctor is good 
looking. At any event it is necessary to a complete cure 
by the psycho-analysis treatment to which society women 
here are devoting much attention. 

" 'Psycho-analysis has become immensely popular re- 
cently/ a prominent Mayfair physician said today, 'and 
women are particularly keen on it. Love interest always 
figures in the treatment, and there is never a successful 
treatment where the lady does not fall slightly in love 
temporarily with her doctor. Too, women are attracted 
to psycho-analysis because of the excitement and adventure 
which comes out of it.' " 

Psycho-analysis, like other fads, scientific and otherwise 
contains a large measure of truth. The measure of truth 
is sure to blind the eyes of many to fallacies which are 
deep-seated and logically destructive. A chief fallacy of 
psycho-analysis for instance, is the fallacy of the universal 
in which the reasoning proceeds from a few facts to uni- 
versal assumption. It thus falls prey to the common 
error of scientific dogmatism which in its haste to make 
pronouncements proclaims wholesale laws from an obser- 
vation of a portion of the facts. 

Another fallacy leads into the question of causation 
which would go beyond the limits of this paper and which 
can only be indicated briefly as the mistaking of succession 
in events as cause and eflFect. Here the preceding event is 
assumed as the efficient causation. This is a common error 
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of much current psychology. The effective cause is gen- 
erally so close to the situation as to be overlooked. One 
hears much talk about complexes, planes and strata of con- 
sciousness and the usual rigmarole that deceives the initiate 
with the presumption of science and fills the uninitiate with 
a wholesome awe through presumptions of his own igno- 
rance. But with all the scientific talk, the real actor is 
overlooked, namely, the willing purposing Ego or self who 
is not caught up in the diverse planes but experiences and 
relates all. This oversight is necessarily fatal to any 
genuinely scientific investigation of psychical action. It is 
on a par with those scientists of an earlier age who 
assumed that because the day always followed the night 
that the night had given birth to it. We now know that 
both day and night while still appearing in the same orderly 
succession depend on causes that lie behind both. 

As to the practical aim to be attained by the psycho- 
analytic treatment this would seem within reach of any 
person who has mastered the practice of Stevenson's 
Christmas Sermon which sets forth the conditions of true 
living in the masterly phrase, "Above all, to keep friends 
with oneself, and that upon the same grim condition (non- 
capitulation). The cases cited by Freud, Brill, Jones, and 
Law are perhaps without exception cases where the man 
or woman has failed to keep friends with himself. Surely 
a condition of this kind is not to be remedied in any way 
but by removing so far as possible the cause. This re- 
moval to be frank and old-fashioned is plainly confession, 
restitution and consciousness of forgiveness. Nothing but 
the blindness of "Scientific" conceit would seem to prevent 
the discovery. 
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I. 

THE MATERIALISTIC POSTULATE 

Dr. Jones appears to judge truly when he states that 
Freud's theory of psycho-analysis is based upon a rigid 
determination, using the term not in the philosophical but 
the mechanistic sense. What he means by this is the as- 
sumption, fully borne out by Freud that every psychical 
act is the result of complexes going back even to the pre- 
natal period. Dr. Brill in his work entitled Psychanalysis 
comments on this feature of the theory with a statement 
that this discovery will be hard upon the people who con- 
tend there is such a thing as human freedom, but with the 
implication that it will be so much the worse for them, if 
they thus combine to oppose themselves to the progress of 
scientific discovery. The mind is considered a tabula rasa 
on which the external world writes its "facts" without any 
effort or responsibility on the part of the victim. Thus 
we have as a basis for this psychology the outgrown and 
exploded postulates of Locke and the sensationalists. Our 
background is thus made happily and "scientifically" 
materialistic. 

The chief difference between this and legitimate science 
is that this scheme assumes to explain the psyche. It 
rushes into the field of Epistemology where the true scien- 
tist fears to tread. It assumes that there is nothing in 
heaven and earth not comprehended within its "scientific" 
field. This in an inexcusable mistake since the days of 
Comte and Kant. 

Not only is the Freudian school perplexed by its hercu- 
lean task of explaining soul in terms of matter — it still 
further confuses the issue by giving no definition of what 
it means by psyche or ego or self beyond a mere conglom- 
eration of states and complexes which would possess not 
even unity enough to have a memory. It is as if one were 
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to write a scientific treatise on the steam engine and expa- 
tiate freely on gauges, exhaust and whistle without any 
definite reference to the engine itself or any knowledge 
of a possible engineer. The outcome of this mechanistic 
view of the nature of personality seems to be willingly 
and light-heartedly accepted by the Freudian fraternity. 
This innocence we should be tempted to call "primitive" 
were it not so "scientific." It culminates by having on 
hand a Frankenstein which it cannot stop. One may in- 
deed get a certain reputation for cleverness by loudly pro- 
claiming there is no such thing as freedom, but the time 
comes when even the easily pleased populace discover that 
with freedom goes all moral responsibility and with that 
goes all government and social organization. Even a 
Freudian would probably object to the theft of his pocket- 
book by a patient however obsessed, and one can even 
imagine him illogically seeking the punishment of a too 
flagrant violator of his home. 

After all on the materialistic side Psycho-analysis 
largely fails because it is one of the world-old attempts 
to explain the higher by the lower. One wonders how 
long men will continue to thrive on this fallacy. How 
easy it seems if one discovers a "Primitive" social organi- 
zation to set it forth as explaining the modern state, or 
primitive religious cults as the "cause" of the highest 
forms of modern religion. In this case the coming of the 
higher form out of the lower is just the thing demanding 
explanation. To assume it proved by pointing to the lower 
is begging the question. That which is not in the lower 
but is in the higher — whence came it? This forms the 
problem to the type of mind which is not satisfied with 
Topsy's statement that she had neither father nor motlier 
but "just growed." It is all a part of the careless think- 
ing of a time over-indoctrinated with the superstitions of 
materialistic evolution. 
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11. 

THE REFERENCE OF PSYCHIC EXPERIENCE TO SEX-IMPULSE 

Freud has been justly criticized for the exclusive im- 
portance in psychic analysis which he gives to the sexual 
impulse. His defenders justify him by calling attention 
to the fact that he means by the term something more 
general than the common connotation. The question 
should not indeed be settled on lines of prudishness nor 
merely of sentiment. To the writer of this article the 
serious mistake seems to be the complete oversight of the 
moral or religious impulses. These as everybody knows 
are present in the child quite as early as the sex-impulse 
if we do not allow the unestablished Freudian claim to 
sex-consciousness before birth. An examination of 
Freud's own cases shows in many of them if not most, 
that the "repressions" which have set up the conflict are 
repressions made in the pursuance of modesty, morality 
and religion. One thing should certainly not be over- 
looked which is the relation of the profoundest aesthetic, 
artistic and religious feeling to the sex feelings. Human 
love in its highest forms, altruism, social self-forgetting, 
self-sacrifice these have a very significant bearing upon 
our problem. The age long sentiment of the race that 
there is something supremely sacred about the mating of 
a human pair may not be "up with the times" but it cer- 
tainly is an idea that holds more hope for the future of 
society than the notion that all is accounted for on the 
basis of physical union alone. So close are the two 
"planes" of feeling that love for wife and children when 
frustrated may easily be transferred to altruistic social 
purpose. This was the experience of many a clean hearted 
boy in the recent war who felt he was giving himself most 
fully to those he loved when he left them behind for the 
high duty of death on the fields of Flanders. It would 
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have been unnecessary to ask him if there was anything 
high and holy, sacramental and religious, about pure love 
between human beings. 

Inasmuch as the psychic disorders arise out of repres- 
sions which have no legitimate outlet unless they are lifted 
to a higher plane of spiritual activity possibly the best cure 
for some of our neurotics would be their proper adjust- 
ment to the facts of life, society and God in the field of 
of religion. This might be a scientific scandal as recogniz- 
ing that religion has a place in life but these facts we 
believe would indicate to anyone not blindly "scientific" 
the necessity of the moral and spiritual outlook and atti- 
tude. There is a much neglected old book that has the 
temerity to declare that the highest form of religion is 
evidenced by the highest love of man. This connection 
may be something more than trivial and quite worth con- 
sidering. 

III. 

THE PLACE OF REPRESSION IN LIFE VALUES 

The Freudian writers recognize the connection of re- 
pression with the cultural values and strangely enough 
fail to see the inconsistency arising out of their anti-social 
theories. They halt between an exhortation not to repress 
— ^i. e., "obey that impulse," which would soon make an 
end of decency, morality and order, and a positive doc- 
trine of repressing the lower in the interests of the higher. 

To anyone who has lived deeply or thought much upon 
the meaning of life there has come the knowledge that the 
cultural values and indeed all values represent the repres- 
sion of lower impulses. The business man and the work- 
ingman repress the impulse to play for the sake of the 
higher interests of life. The student cramps himself to 
hours of toil, casting aside the freedom of the field for 
the slavery of the library. The mother realizes the mean- 
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ing of the home and her own development by turning 
aside hundreds of impulses to slackness every day. The 
gentleman pays the price of repression for the sake of a 
friendly bearing and correct attitude toward his world. 
It is just these elements of cost that create the value in 
our human activities. If the spirit of play can get into 
the workman's work making it more effective then the 
lower impulse cooperates with the higher and the person 
is realizing his best in that line. It is only when repression 
is followed by moral and spiritual mal-adjustment that it 
becomes dangerous to the individual. If his be a normally 
adjusted life socially and spiritually the repressions of the 
lower become sources of power in the higher realm. 

When one moves out to this plane of discussion it is 
like escape from the miasmas of the Psycho-analytic 
swamp m which apparently human impulse cannot rise 
higher than the desire to procreate. 

This theory we will admit is in opposition to many pre- 
vailing theories of education like the Rousseauan, the 
Freudian and the Montessorian. That is one reason we 
like it. The value of the uncurbed unrestrained impulse 
is yet to be proved. We would not for an instant go back 
to the older theories which these newer ones were raised 
to combat but the excessive lattitude of these later theories 
are leading us far away from the cultural and disciplinary 
values. 

IV. 

THE DANGEROUS METHOD IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

The pre-requisite for analysis, treatment and cure in 
psycho-analysis is the disclosure of the most intimate and 
complex details not only of action but of thought itself. 
This puts a power amounting to blackmail in the hands 
of the unscrupulous. The baring of the most intimate 
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thoughts of one's life puts one ever after at the mercy 
of the analyst. 

But this is not the greatest source of danger. There 
are many thoughts which should be suppressed and not 
expressed. The most normal mind is besieged by thoughts 
which succeed in getting no entrance into the will of the 
individual. To formulate them into open expression is to 
give them sudden reality and power. This is most easily 
illustrated in social life. A sudden vexation if repressed 
may pass as quickly as it came with no particularly evil 
consequences. If the vexed person gives utterance to his 
vexation his expression leads on and increases his vexa- 
tion. It is possible to say words that change the whole 
course of one's social relations. One's world he realizes 
too late has lost something of beauty and truth, can never 
be the same again. This is the reason one should be care- 
ful about expressing ill opinion of anyone. Once the 
thought is formulated into speech and heard by another 
that moment it takes its place among the realities of social 
life. There are intimacies of thought which should be 
confessed not by repetition but to God alone. Only so 
can one avoid injury to the human soul. Even a casual 
reading of Freud's Interpretation of Dreams and Brill's 
Psychanalysis will convince the normal mind that intru- 
sions have been made into personality in the name of 
science and medicine that no man not even a priest, min- 
ister, or doctor has a right to make. The maladjustments, 
obsessions and manias which afflict man spring from the 
delicate associations of the human personality. To reveal 
them to anyone means to break down one's self-respect 
and with it the power of readjustment. As the practice 
of psycho-analysis leaves the hands of conscientious and 
well-meaning physicians as it is doing, and is taken up by 
the unscrupulous, the immoral and the materialistic, 
the dangerous developments will become more evident. 
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Should the movement remain divorced from religion it 
may become a scourge to society. 

V. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OR PRAYER? 

The cure so far as there is one consists in discovery 
through the patient's waking reactions and through his 
dreams, the particular repression that has caused him 
worry, fear, obsession or maladjustment. The real cause 
is then disclosed to him and with knowledge of the cause 
the malady disappears. Doubtless there is relief in thus 
facing the facts and in sharing guilty knowledge with the 
practitioner. Such relief would however come more nor- 
mally and with better prospect of future results had it 
been related to the spiritual impulses. Lacking this there 
has not been in the profoundest sense a cure but only an 
amelioration. 

Thus it is that our age endeavors to accomplish by 
scientific roundaboutness what it is unwilling to get 
directly through the approach to God — ^the recognition of 
the relations of the individual to righteousness and his 
responsibility to society. Any way seems easier and more 
desirable than the one way of adjustment of ourselves to 
our world, to our distresses, to our duty and to God 
through the plane of the spiritual. 

We have so frequently referred the nervous ills of mod- 
ern society to over-occupation, over-work, and haste that 
this one-sided explanation has come to be accepted as a 
truism. The shallowness of the explanation would have 
been apparent had we accepted it less readily and de- 
manded the facts. The most prodigious workers among 
us are exactly the people who are not suffering from 
neuroses. Too many of our neurotics belong to the class 
of idlers. In any case the nervous condition springs out 
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of mal-adjustment to life and circumstance. Haste to be 
rich may be reckoned as a factor but scarcely the haste 
which means speed in accomplishment. Men are contin- 
ually suffering these maladjustments because they are 
lacking in moral and spiritual balance. The untempered 
striving for pleasure, for wealth and appearances by moral 
short-cuts; the fear of disclosure, the fear for precarious 
wealth which may at any moment lead to poverty; the 
illusions of false pride and foolish vanity; "The lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life"; the 
disillusioning deceitf ulness of riches ; these are the sources 
of our chief distresses. Our only hope for readjustment 
to life lies in the realm of the spirit. It is of a nature not 
only of reconciliation to the will and order of God in the 
world but also of a joyous cooperation with that will. 
Our repressed hatreds toward our fellow-men, our unnat- 
ural desires, our haunting fears, these are best met by a 
renewed faith in God, an experience of religion. All hope 
of retaining the poisoning moral virus and to come to 
peace of mind is futile and beyond the power of any 
analyst to give. The words of Augustine's prayer are as 
true today as ever. "Thou hast made us for Thyself and 
our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee." 
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JAMES MAIN DIXON 

Perhaps in a measure because of his middle name and 
the easy pun upon it, the veteran writer who has just fin- 
ished his long career was currently known as our "literary 
Dean." From his post on the staff of Harper's Magazine, 
to which he was attached as early as the year 1886, he 
spoke monthly to the reading world as writer of "The 
Editor's Easy Chair," a long period indeed to wield such 
an influence. The following lines from a Los Angeles 
poet, Miss Belle Cooper, printed in an Eastern journal a 
few months ago, are a fairly just tribute to his attractive 
qualities : 

Farewell, thou genial Nestor, who so long 

Retained our captive hearts in thrall, yet young 
As any clear-eyed poet that has sung 

Immortal lines I To you, valiant and strong, 

Whose trenchant pen was swift to flay a wrong, 
Yet on whose kindly lips ripe wisdom hung 
And eloquence, from myriad hands are flung 

Our loving tributes, gifts of loyal song! 

« 

Your novels sweet as June live in our hearts ; 
Your gentle essays yielded rare delight ; 

But most beloved was your "Easy Chair," 
The thoughtful spirit dwelling there imparts 
A rich and ripe philosophy, yet bright 

With mellowed humor fresh as April air I 

Like two Americans much before the world's gaze to- 
day, William Dean Howells got his early training and out- 
look on life in an Ohio press-room, whence he saw the busy 
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life of politics and unvarnished local life. Kindly and 
human, he was never an idealist ; journalism trains cynics 
rather than believers. At the early age of fourteen he 
went up with his father to Columbus, where the elder 
Howells had secured the clerkship in the state senate, as 
well as a job on the Ohio State Journal. The boy imme- 
diately became an active reporter, one of the youngest on 
record. He developed an incisive style, and got to be at 
home in Spanish, which gave his mind an international 
bent, marking his whole career. Practically he became a 
student of manners, with a wonderful insight into char- 
acter and eccentricities. But he was self-taught and an 
individualist, with "the defects of his qualities," as the 
French say. Though bearing degrees from five colleges. 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Oxford and Adelbert in his 
own home state, he never had a college training. The 
brotherhood-culture to be found there — such as was at its 
best in an organization, for instance, like the Cambridge 
Apostles of Tennyson's college days, — together with the 
trained teaching of real philosophers who have so often 
been guiding stars to unsettled youth; these enriching in- 
fluences were denied him. He never seems to have got 
beyond the chilling realism of his early book, "Poems of 
Two Friends," published before the Civil War, when he 
was only twenty-two. The quatrains of his "Bubbles" 
breathe a strange pessimism, as if the writer had no "star" 
for his guidance, but was left without the help so needed 
by the pilot : 

BUBBLES 
I. 

I stood on the brink in childhood, 

And watched the bubbles go 
From the rock-fretted, sunny ripple 

To the smoother tide below ; 
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And over the white creek-bottom, 

Under them every one, 
Went golden stars in the water, 

All luminous with the sun. 

But the bubbles broke on the surface. 

And under, the stars of gold 
Broke; and the hurrying water 

Flowed onward, swift and cold, 

IL 

I stood on the brink in manhood. 

And it came to my weary brain, 
And my heart, so dull and heavy 

After the years of pain, — 

That every hoUowest bubble 

Which over my life had past 
Still into its deeper current 

Some heavenly gleam had cast ; 

That, however I mocked it gayly, 

And guessed at its hollowness. 
Still shone, with each bursting bubble, 

One star in my soul the less. 

The qualities of the "star" in our most cherished lit- 
erature are remote from subjective experiences and the 
changeableness of the individual life; a "star" is linked 
to the eternal and the unchanging. So it is in the last 
sonnet of Keats : 

"Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art!" 
So Tennyson, in an early lyric, addressed to Margaret : 

"You are the evening star, alway 

Remaining betwixt dark and night." 

And he reserves the same symbolism of the unchanging 
and the unchangeable for his parting message in "Cross- 
ing the Bar," a hymn which Benjamin Jowctt declared 
would "live forever in men's hearts" : 
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"Stuiset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me I" 

With Browning also the word is sacred as typifying the 
immortal and spiritual. It is the final term of apprecia- 
tion that he can use for his beloved wife. And in "Abt 
Vogler," where he finds in music the qualities of the eter- 
nal, when the gifted musician creates a melody that is to 
last forever, he resorts to the symbolism of the "star" : 

"And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound but a star." 

And to close with Shakespeare's wonderful sonnet, treat- 
ing of ideal love, which finally makes high character, the 
great Elizabethan terms it 

"an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark." 

At the close of his essay on Shakespeare, Howells tells us 
whimsically that "he had never surpassed Shakespeare as 
a poet, though he once firmly meant to do so." No won- 
der, with his tmsteady and changeable stars 1 

The gifted young American journalist, indeed, desirous 
to see things as they really are, without illusion, and have 
no creed that would not stand the closest analysis and ex- 
planation, thus broke with the mystic traditions of spirit- 
ual faith for which the "majority" have not, and never 
had, any particular use. No wonder that later he fell a 
victim to the insidious glamor of Tolstoi's visionary teach- 
ing. 

Making a "hit" with a biography of Abraham Lincoln, 
written for campaign purposes, Howells received the con- 
sulship at Venice as a reward, and sailed for Italy at the 
beginning of the Civil War. He was therefore in train- 
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ing for the international note at a time when the national 
cult would have deepened and strengthened his spiritual 
message ; and he got neither. It will be remembered that 
the fifth and last of Tolstoi's so-called "positive doctrines 
of Jesus" is the renunciation of nationality : — "Renounce 
all distinctions of nationality; do not admit that men of 
another nation may ever be treated by you as enemies; 
love all men as alike near to you ; do good to all alike." 

Society today recognizes the awful calamities that will 
fall upon a people who, under the spell of a theoretic per- 
fection such as taught by Count Tolstoi, overthrow all the 
landmarks of civilization and endeavor to remake the 
world. Matthew Arnold, who during his lifetime might 
have been termed the Dean of English Letters, and whose 
philosophy of life was just a little tainted with the super- 
ficialism of the literary man, was saved by his intense and 
clear-ringfing nationalism — an inheritance he received 
from his great father — from making an idol of Tolstoi 
as Howells unfortunately did. He foresaw anarchy and 
a possible reign of terror as a result of breaking with the 
past because of a Russian's dream. When it came to 
national health and safety, Arnold preferred the inherited 
national life, found in such personalities as his father, to 
any glittering "sweetness and light." 

Here is Tolstoi's teaching as summed up by Arnold in 
one of the latest of his essays: 



"Count Tolstoi has since advanced a far more definite and 
stringent rule of life — the positive doctrine, he thinks, of Jesus. 
. . . These all-important commandments of Christ are 'com- 
mandments of peace/ and five in number. The first command* 
ment is : 'Live in peace with all men ; treat no one as contempti- 
ble and beneath you. Not only allow yourself no anger, but do not 
rest until you have dissipated even unreasonable anger in others 
against yourself.' The second is : 'No libertinage and no divorce ; 
let every man have one wife and every woman have one husband.' 
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The third : 'Never on any pretext take an oath of service of any 
kind ; all such oaths are imposed for a bad purpose/ The fourth : 
'Never employ force against the evil-doer; bear whatever wrong is 
done to you without opposing the wrong-doer or seeking to have 
him punished. The fifth and last: 'Renounce all distinction of 
nationality. . . . ' 

"If these five commandments were generally observed, says 
Count Tolstoi, all men would become brothers. Certainly the actual 
society in which we live would be changed and dissolved. Armies 
and wars would be renounced; courts of justice, police, property, 
would be renounced also." 

The direful results forecast by Arnold are only too ap- 
parent in Soviet Russia of today. And if Count Tolstoi 
is in a considerable measure responsible, it must be remem- 
bered that he was not in the line of high-souled statesman- 
ship. It was an aristocracy divorced from the responsi- 
bilities and training of actual government, and left to 
dream and play at Versailles and elsewhere, that found 
itself helpless in 1789 to stem the terrors of the Red Revo- 
lution. By supplanting the old landed aristocracy with 
a more subservient and up-to-date officialdom, Peter the 
Great also loosened the final foundations of Russian so- 
ciety, and when the deadly crisis came in the late war, in 
1918, the empire fell. For the past two centuries the Rus- 
sian nobility has had no national note; their life was 
largely international in a merely social sense, in Paris and 
elsewhere, and the bond that bound them to their native 
land was comparatively slight. No wonder that Count 
Tolstoi's doctrines were destructive rather than construc- 
tive, theoretical rather than practical. How could it be 
otherwise with a Russian "Count"? 

Our detached American abroad is apt to be gulled with 
the same International Vision. This explains why Will- 
iam Dean Howells could give a whole-souled endorsement 
to Tolstoi so recently as twelve years ago. Here is his 
eulogy, contributed to the pages of the North American 
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Review of December, 1908, on the occasion of his hero's 
eightieth birthday : 

"The century in which Tolstoi mostly lived and mostly wrought 
had among many great names few more memorable than his, if it 
had any. There was Napoleon and there was Lincoln, and then 
there was Tolstoi in an order which time may change, though it 
appears to me certain that time will not change the number of these 
supreme names. . . . 

"I do not think that in fiction he has any peer or even any rival, 
because from the beginning he 'took truth for his sole hero,' and 
would have no other in any extremity or for any end. But even 
with his devotion to reality in the study of life, which, so far as 
I know, was absolute, the prime affair was to captivate the reader, 
to lead his fancy, not to convince and persuade his reason. . . . 
But when once the call of Religion came to Tolstoi, it came so 
powerfully, so loudly, that it must shut from his senses every voice 
that called ; there he stood, so help him God, he could no other than 
obey it, and it alone, testifying for it with all his heart and all his 
soul and all his mind. The moral spectacle is of unsurpassed 
sublimity, and no riches of fiction is conceivable, fiction even from 
him, the supreme master, which would console our poverty if we 
had failed of such books as 'My Confession,' 'My Religion,' 'The 
Kingdom of God,' 'Life,' 'What is to be Done?' and many of the 
briefer essays and occasional appeals to the world in signal events 
and emergencies against its blindness and cruelty and folly." 

This extraordinary eulogy may well stagger us today. 
And Matthew Arnold's wise criticism, later on in the same 
essay from which I have already quoted, comes in patly : 
"Christianity cannot be packed into any set of command- 
ments. As I have somewhere said, 'Christianity is a 
source; no one supply of water and refreshment that comes 
from it can be called the sum of Christianity. It is a mis- 
take, and may lead to much error, to exhibit any series of 
maxims, even those of the Sermon on the Mount, as the 
ultimate sum and formula into which Christianity may be 
run up." 
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The unfortunate conjunction of the name of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon with that of Count Tolstoi as one of the 
supreme peerless ones of modem history is also significant. 
While Bonaparte saved France from anarchy, he inocu- 
lated her with a pinchbeck love of military glory that 
wasted her manhood. Inherently a selfish man, for the 
past six years of his life at least he was a danger to civil- 
ization, and his fall was inevitable. It is a pity that an- 
other Ohio journalist now before the public eye should 
have confessed that he early chose the Emperor Napoleon 
as his world hero. It has taken almost a century for 
Frenchmen to get rid of the unfortunate glamor of his 
name. Especially weak toward the close of his career was 
his sense of f airplay and brotherhood; his marshals be- 
came convenient attachments on whom to throw the blame 
of failure. Here also was Tolstoi weak ; he always stood 
aloof from concerted action, and never could "pull in har- 
ness.*' At the very close of his life he left the wife who 
had been his devoted partner, to go into solitude and find 
"Truth." She was not even allowed to be with him in 
his last moments of consciousness. Where in either case 
is the personality on which to build character? For Na- 
poleon divorced the devoted Josephine for "state reasons," 
a wholly indefensible act ; yet of a piece with all his later 
policy. 

In the vital matter of human brotherhood, these two 
brilliantly endowed men, the heroes of Howells, proved 
defective. It is at the very heart of Christianity, which 
began with the brotherhood of the twelve apostles, and has 
continued as a brotherhood ever since. A Christian na- 
tion is in fact a great brotherhood, whose concerted action 
for all purposes, civil and defensive, lies at the basis of our 
civilization and saves the world from anarchy. Emperors 
and empires have disappeared in the recent giant catas- 
trophe, but the Christian nation remains, continuing the 
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traditions of ideal personality that have come down to us 
from the remote past. 

It was from the attractive side of a great spirit who 
grieved over the wrongs of the Russian peasantry, and 
longed for a speedy millennium that Tolstoi appealed to 
our idealistic Dean of Letters. Both were strong in the 
diagnosis of social disease; but the capable diagnostician 
is not the last or the best type of physician. He may 
merely turn the case over to the hands of the cheap experi- 
menter, who poisons instead of heals. Still we must all 
welcome the skilled interpreter who makes us know our 
common humanity better. And in the matter of close and 
incisive analysis of character-types in our American life 
of the past generation, William Dean Howells was peer- 
less. In many ways he continued feminine traditions as 
the successor of such experts in the novel of manners as 
Jane Austen and George Eliot. To continue the parallel : 
it is by no means necessary to adopt the philosophy of 
Marian Evans and land ourselves in Positivism, in order 
to enjoy her revelations of English life and character. 

I have always considered "A Modem Instance" as the 
ablest and best of his stories. Indeed it might be termed 
the keenest analysis of American life in the generation 
after the Civil War, just as Sam Blythe's fascinating "The 
Price of Place" depicts American life of thirty years later. 
The personages are all types, and they live and move on 
the novelist's pages. Both are studies of steady deterior- 
ation of character in the protagonist, like Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, Milton's Satan, George Eliot's Tito Melema in 
"Romola." Its Romola is Marcia, quite a type of Ameri- 
can womanhood. 

Marcia had been preceded by Lydia, the heroine of the 
'Tady of the Aroostook," an American girl who crosses 
over to Europe and impresses people there with her clear- 
cut personality. Readers in the Old Country felt that a 
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vivid and original depicter of American life had now 
begun to write; and an enterprising Edinburgh publisher 
began to bring out his volumes, as they appeared, in dainty 
shilling volumes, which had a wide sale. 

To compare Howells again with George Eliot, with 
whom he has so much in common as a writer. It will be 
remembered that the Englishwoman, anxious to be taken 
very seriously, adopted a masculine pen-name for her 
earlier stories, considered as "evidently the production of 
a country clergyman." The title she gave to the collection 
of her first studies, "Scenes from Clerical Life," supported 
this conception. The insight of Dickens, however, de- 
tected the feminine touch in "Adam Bede"; he could not 
conceive of the Hetty scene, when she disrobes at the 
mirror, as being the work of a man. Had Howells 
written tmder a feminine or neutral pen name, he might 
have been congratulated on his woman's intuition. The 
books are particularly valuable for their insight into 
American womanhood as a new type. Take for instance 
the remarkable self-effacement of the American mother, 
in the personality of Mrs. Gaylord. When the young man 
calls who is finally to wed Marcia, she holds the fort nerv- 
ously till her daughter appears. In referring to her, "she 
spoke with awe of her daughter and her judgments which 
is one of the pathetic idiosyncrasies of a certain class of 
American mothers. They feel themselves to be not so 
well educated as their daughters, whose fancied knowl- 
edge of the world they let outweigh their own experience 
of life ; they are used to deferring to them, and they shrink 
willingly into household drudges before them, and leave 
them to order the social affairs of the family." 

The father is almost equally complacent in all social 
matters. Marcia was expecting some friends to visit the 
town of Equity in which they lived. " *Now, father, I 
want to do something for them!' she cried, feeling an 
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American daughter*s right to dispose of her father, and 
all his possessions, for the behoof of her friends at the 
time." 

When she married, Marcia, idealist and loving wife as 
she was, did not surrender her personality. Commenting 
on her wifely doubts and troubles, Howells remarks: 
"Women are more apt to theorize their husbands than men 
in their stupid self-absorption ever realize. When a man 
is married, his wife almost ceases to be exterior to his 
consciousness ; she afflicts or consoles him like a condition 
of health or sickness, she is literally part of him in a 
spiritual sense, even when he is rather indifferent to her; 
but the most devoted wife has always a comer of her soul 
in which she thinks of her husband as him; in which she 
philosophizes him wholly aloof from herself." 

Notwithstanding his foreign travel and residence, and 
his wide acquaintance with other literatures, Howells re- 
tained to the last a distinct domesticity, a lack of that 
thorough thinking on national affairs that is so necessary 
for the complete man. Two fields of thought were for- 
eign to him, religion and statesmanship. His religious 
man was a mere social servant, who was a good element 
in the body politic but a bit of a survival. His statesman 
was a politician. Religion throughout "A Modern In- 
stance" is dealt with, not irreverently, with with a mild 
analytic aloofness. It justifies itself pragmatically, it is 
true. His heroine Marcia finds the people she trusts in 
a family that has been brought up religiously, and where 
the parents still remain sincere church goers. So Marcia 
decides that she will join their church for the sake of her 
little girl. "I want to do everything I can for Flavia," 
she tells Mrs, Halleck. "I want Flavia should be bap- 
tized into your church. ... I can't tell whether it's the 
true church or not, and I don't know that I ever could; 
but I shall be satisfied — if it's made you what you are," 
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she adds simply. 

This effeminate lack of creed, the husband following 
the wife to the church she chooses or prefers — ^and she 
there only for pragmatic reasons — is one of the dangers 
of our American life today. The defect is noticeable in 
Howells' whole treatment and left him a ready victim to 
the wild and dangerous sentimentalism of Count Tolstoi. 

He closes an interesting lyric called "Statistics," where 
he attacks the matter-of-fact investigator — who thinks he 
can prove that tomorrow will just be a repetition of today 
— ^with these lines, supposed to be optimistic : 

"Dark prophet, yes I But still somehow the round 
Is spiral, and the race's feet have found 
The path rise under them which they have trod. 
Your facts are facts, yet somewhere there is God." 

But the vital question is not whether God is "some- 
where,'* an abstraction mildly imagined; but whether he 
is a personality at the very heart of things, who calls upon 
us for our whole loyalty and active service in the hourly 
fight against evil. God is central, and is active in us and 
through us — ^the God of revelation and Incarnation, — or 
else life is meaningless. Here Howells strikes an uncer- 
tain and wholly unsatisfactory note. 
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WHAT IS POETRY? 

J. R TURNER 

LIVERPOOL^ ENGLAND 

What is Poetry? — To add still another answer to the 
many already offered were to convert superfluity into 
folly, but that their very number is itself some measure 
of inadequacy. The question, too, is Protean, and changes 
under our handling. What will conjure from the gender- 
ing deities a moiety of immortality ? What touchstone is 
Time's? What scanty royalty is the earnest of Fame? 

Poetry, we may venture at the outset, is the World 
Spirit uttering itself. Therefore are poets poor, maimed, 
marred ; as the Delphic priestess, after the god had spoken, 
fell tranced and helpless, so the divine caprice will exalt 
any weak humanity, and break it in the using. Them- 
selves confess this : 

High heart, high speech, high deeds 'mid honouring eyes ; 

Not unto us the rapture of the day, 

For at Thy word 

All these are taken away — 

And all Religion hymns eternal songs. 

But in a myriad ways the World Spirit manifests itself; 
in "the mavis' evening song" as in the ploughboy's music ; 
in sun and star and silent sea. Among all these splen- 
dours, what gives Poetry its place ? 

It is, firstly, expression articulate; but then, how dis- 
tinct from oratory and prose ? In Beauty, we are readiest 
to reply ; beauty of sound, of form, of cadence ; and after 
that, or perhaps because of it, in direct and primal appeal 
to emotion. Every great prose writer, every great orator, 
must also plumb emotional depths ; only he does so by way 
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of intellect; builds in the imagination a thought structure 
to which emotion surges as the ocean tides attend the 
moon; and over all there reigns the cold illumination of 
the mind. And Poetry again — this is of the essence of 
the matter — ^must always in some degree address itself to 
the intellect; for only Nature, Music, and the plastic arts 
can so directly touch pure emotion as to drug Reason into 
silence. And whenever a poem dons the garb of music, 
its emotional effect is infinitely strengthened; while its 
rational element fades, like stedfast starlight in the glow 
of Dawn. Still, to all pure Poetry — ^pure not here in the 
moral but in the artistic sense — some rationality, and that 
often of the highest and most difficult type — ^is indispen- 
sable; only as always subordinate to Beauty, even though 
it may claim almost an equal share of her throne. 

Poetry, then, is the transfiguration of the Reason which 
lies at the world's heart into Beauty, which, revealed un- 
veiled to the soul, is accorded instant worship purged of 
doubt and freed from criticism. Take the Beauty away, 
let the goddess shed her divinity, and the immanent Rea- 
son, always present and always powerful, becomes alone 
visible. Thus in Poetry, as in the Divine Nature itself, 
we face the conflict between the immanence, and the tran- 
scendence, of Reason ; and the human mind must reconcile 
these as best it may, only so that it dispenses with neither. 

In Poetry, again, the very Beauty itself is rational, is 
conditional; is not amorphous, but takes (or at least 
demands) due form, as subject and occasion dictate; one 
glory of the sun, and another of the moon, and yet another 
of stars ; and star differeth from star in glory. The prose 
which vivifies a tragedy will damn a lyric; the beauty of 
drama is of the whole, not only of the parts; of the ode, 
both of parts and of whole; and often the poet, knowing 
not that the god has deserted him, will turn good prose 
into banal poetry. 
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Reality, then, comes before the soul in infinite modes ; 
and the Reason of Reality — ^the Reason which in a sense 
is Reality — is their relation, their interconnection; their 
Being, not each in itself separately, but together, each in 
the other and in the whole. We may never see this con- 
nection — we may even not desire to see it; to us, as to 
Peter Bell, 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him: 
And it was nothing more; 

and then the world of Poetry, save of the simplest sort, 
remains closed to us. Or again. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ; 

and the "flower in the crannied wall" may lead to God. 
Only, be it noted, "thoughts", — always; but whether we 
demand, or whether we can receive, thought garbed in 
beauty is quite another matter. It depends on any of a 
hundred things; on the whole build of the mind, or on 
the mere mood of the hour. 

But this again means that it is never enough to say, as 
so often it is said, that Poetry is a matter merely of vision, 
of insight, of contact with reality. So far as it goes, cer- 
tainly, this is true; only it does not go the whole way. 
"To the Poet life is full of visions ; to the Mystic it is one 
vision," is well said; but vision comes to others besides 
mystic and poet. The question is not one of vision only, 
but rather of the depth, truth, expression, of the vision 
in each and every case. The thinker has his vision which, 
painfully and tortuously, he builds into a Gothic-cathe- 
dral-philosophy; the musician sings his vision into sym- 
phony; the artist materialises it on canvas, in bronze or 
marble ; and the supreme and everlasting vision creator is 
Nature. 
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Thus there are — or there appear to be — ^two extremes; 
in one pure Thought, in the other pure Beauty, is all. 
These a shallow criticism would bring into opposition and 
conflict ; would make the Muse, amount on Pegasus, deride 
the philosopher's poor halting steed. That is as easy as 
short sighted; it comes from seeing "the world piece by 
piece ; but the whole is the soul." To go deeper is to grasp 
the World as Beauty and Thought in one; to join the ex- 
tremes of our too straight line together, so as therewith 
to enclose the full circle of reality. This the poet does; 
unconsciously, intuitively, it may be; for his genius is 
hybrid, and the better for the crossing ; he is slave to two 
masters. 

"No man can serve two masters" is eternally true for 
ethics ; but artistically it is, for the poet and within limits, 
false ; duality is the condition of his service. Hence is his 
work so often charged with obscurity; but a landscape, a 
S)miphony, is never obscure; its nature is simple; for it 
expresses only one aspect of things — Beauty. But the 
poet must be artist and philosopher in one ; must perceive 
beauty, and also create it; must think, and weave his 
thoughts into song; he must dower thought with beauty. 
His philosophy may have the universal simplicity of life 
and of the world, like Shakespeare's; or the limpid pro- 
fundity, like that of deep clear water, of Shelley; it may 
be a philosophy of Fate or of Fairyland, tragic or fan- 
tastic; but some thought there must be ere a great poem 
be bom. Any wagon will do, so it be hitched to a star; 
and any star will do, so it lift our wagon nearer Heaven. 

The poet's meaning, on the other hand, may either tran- 
scend our mind's limited range, or it may baffle his own 
power of expression ; and whether the poet sink to oblivion 
or rise to tardy fame depends then on posterity's verdict, 
which may easily reverse our shallower one. This is seen 
most clearly in Drama; let its scene be laid where it will 
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— ^in a Greece long since dead, or a Denmark that never 
was — ^if it but express Life as experience, looking back on 
its own course, finds it essentially to be, it is shrined with 
earth's iind3ring treasures. 

It may be contended that too slight a part has here been 
assigned to the play of emotion, in both the creation and 
appreciation of beauty ; and, as against this, too prominent 
a function to thought and its expression. Rather is the 
contrary true; for there can be no Beauty without re- 
spondent emotion; even grief and tragedy must be beau- 
tiful ere they can be fit subject matter for poetry. That 
which makes Poetry is the translation of the World, of 
Life, of Reality, into Beauty. That which makes great 
Poetry is deep and profound Reality— or what is the same 
thing for our finite and limited minds — profound Thought, 
radiant in perfect Beauty. 
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Current Thought 



"THE MEANING OF MEANING'' 

Mind for October, 1920, contains a most interesting discussion 
of the Meaning of Meaning, by F. C. S. Schiller, Bertrand Russell 
and H. H. Joachim. For those who enjoy the intellectual parry 
and thrust it furnishes high diversion. To the personalistic spec- 
tator a high point of interest is the affirmation by both Schiller and 
Russell of the personalistic conception of knowledge though Russell 
claims for his view of personality a different content than that given 
by Schiller. 

A NEW THEORY OF DREAMS 

In the light of present discussion and interest in psycho-analysis 
Eugenio Rignano's New Theory of Sleep and Dreams (Mind, July, 
1920) will seem to many to be far more sane and reasonable than 
the Freudian theories. 

MORE LETTERS BY HENRY ADAMS 

To those who have acquired special interest in the work of 
Henry Adams, the publication by the Yale Review (October) of 
two new sets of letters will be an event of no small significance. 
These letters pertain especially to the period of his researches in 
Mediaeval French literature. 

THE FALLACY OF THE UNIVERSAL 

Many readers of Mr. Hoare's essay on The Conditions of an 
Effective Idealism in the Hibbert Journal for July will be reminded 
of the manner in which the former students of Bowne were warned 
against the fallacy of the universal. Mr. Hoare shows the funda- 
mental weakness of ethical abstractions such as world-love, pacific- 
ism, and the like. 

ROMANTICISM IN THEOLOGY 

An article of unusual interest and timeliness by Herbert L. 
Stuart appears in the Harvard Theological Review for October 
under the title. Theology and Romanticism. Romanticism in litera- 
ture and in government is so close to the religious movements we 
have been wont to praise that we have often overlooked the con- 
nection between them. This is here shown with great clearness. 



CURRENT THOUGHT S3 

THE PRESENT STANDPOINT OF IDEALISM 

Those who prize a summing up of the present situation in phil- 
osophy with some prophecies and foregleams of the future will not 
want to miss the article Modem Idealism by Dr. Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods for September 23d. He concludes: "If we look ahead 
in the light of the recent history of thought, we may venture the 
opinion that the outlook for idealism, and for personalism in par- 
ticular, is by no means unfavorable." 

The same Journal of August 12th contains a Criticism of Croce's 
Logic by J. E. Turner who writes on What is Poetry ? in this num- 
ber of The Personalist. 

PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

Andre Lalande contributes to the September number of the 
Philosophical Review a most careful and judicious summary of 
the philosophical situation in France in 1919. 

BANISHMENT OP MIND AND SOUL 

Perhaps these words are severe but to our way of thinking a 
materialism which makes mind and soul but functions of physical 
activities does thus effectively remove all values important to life 
and progress. It is worth while however to read R. W. Sellers' 
Evolutionary Naturalism and the Mind-Body Problem, in the 
Monist for October. It will show a popular modem standpoint 
and also the absurdities to which this type of thinking can go in its 
effort to trace all effects to material causes. Thus with a certain 
sang froid not to say blindness the matter of human freedom and 
moral responsibility are chosen as quite dispensable if one can only 
retain the superstition of words which he calls "modem" and 
"scientific." If one is to be materialistically scientific he must not 
balk at the price. 

THE CASE OF PROFESSOR CRAWFORD 

The Weekly Review proves itself more and more indispensable 
to all those who would keep abreast of the times. We turn aside 
to notice Dr. Jastrow's suggestions of the part which credulity plays 
in the most modem of so*called researches in psychic phenomena. 
He discusses the experience and the volume of Professor Crawford 
on "The Reality of Psychic Phenomena," showing the looseness of 
some claims to scientific accuracy and the deep-seated desire to be 
deceived. It will be found in The Weekly Review of November 3d. 
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Book Reviews 

PUBLIC OPINION AND THEOLOGY (Earl Lectures of the 
Pacific School of Religion). By Bishop Francis John Mc- 
Connell. The Abingdon Press, N. Y., 1920. Pp. 259. 

One would expect clearness in any statement which came from 
Bishop McConnell, and this book is no exception to his well-earned 
reputation of being able to handle profound subjects in a lucid way. 
He shows the bearing which the growth of ethical feeling has upon 
a receivable theology. The historian in theology is made very 
conscious of this relationship. Our idea of God is inevitably tinged 
by what we consider most praiseworthy in the character of man. 
An age when men think in terms of human cruelty will emphasize 
the sterner aspects of the divine character to the exclusion of the 
gentler ones. With a rising humanitarianism man demands a God 
who shall not be less loving than the best men that he knows. This 
human factor in theology forms the theme of these lectures. They 
are so clear-cut, so commanding and so satisfying in their state- 
ments that we are tempted to quote at very great length. 

Of the divine responsibility the author writes: 

"The inescapable requisite is that in working out our theories 
of God we represent him in terms of moral responsibility. ... If 
we must have a merely arbitrary divinity, then let us recognize at 
the outset that any man holding power and using it under a con- 
sciousness of moral responsibility is superior to an arbitrary God." 

Of freedom, he says : 

"The usual definition of freedom has turned round the idea that 
the individual is free as long as his liberty does not interfere with 
the liberty of some one else. Just as the definition of liberty as 
freedom from external constraint has been found inadequate, so 
we must point out the inadequacy of the definition of freedom as 
the liberty to develop oneself within the limit set by the good of 
others. Underneath this definition is the old implication of indi- 
viduals as set in almost artificial separateness one from another, 
the individual being a unit on his own account who presumably 
could continue to exist if there were no other individuals in exist- 
ence besides himself. The conception of freedom has to be so 
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modified as to make the interrelations of men a positive power in 
bringing the individuals to their own largest development." 

Of revelation he says : 

"If it is true that the mind is an active agent in knowledge, we 
repeat that knowledge can come only as the mind stirs itself to un- 
derstand. This elementary notion in itself does away at one stroke 
with all claim upon the divine source of truth for a mechanically 
dictated revelation. . . . 

''Incarnation itself implies a progressive adjustment of spirit to 
things as they are — ^living spirit acting and reacting against the 
earthly environment in which it finds itself." 

"There are still revelations of God to come through the Qiurch 
to mankind — revelations awaiting the creation of an organ great 
enough to seize them." 

But buy the book for yourself. It teems with rich and sug- 
gestive matter. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By Josiah H. 
Penniman, Ph. D., L.L.D., Vice-Provost and Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. The 
MacmiUan Co., New York, 1919. Pp. IX & 444. 

The books about the English Bible which bring a fresh and 
vivid treatment in such form as to be of popular value are unusual 
and this is one of the unusual books. It will prove highly valuable 
as an introduction to the study of the literary values of the Bible 
and is given in so concise a form as to make its contents easily 
available to all readers. 

THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY. By J. Addington Bruce. 
The Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York and London. ($1.50.) 

There can be no doubt that in the past thirty years or more, 
especially since the publication of F. W. H. Myers' notable book, 
"Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death," the field 
of psychology has been enlarged. The Cambridge savant gave a 
new term to philosophy, the "Subliminal Self"; by which is cov- 
ered "all that takes place beneath the ordinary margin of conscious- 
ness." He conceived that "no Self of which we can here have 
cognizance is in reality more than a fragment of a larger Self — 
revealed in a fashion at once shifting and limited through an organ- 
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ism not so framed as to afford it full manifestation." While Mr. 
Addington Bruce can not allow that Myers has made out the exist- 
ence of Survival after Death by this method of approach, which 
was distinctly his goal, yet he asserts that Myers has utterly dis- 
credited the old school of psychologists who sneer at telepathy. 
There are modes of communication between human beings which 
baffle the investigator wedded to the old laboratory methods, for 
mind influences mind in a mysterious way. "It is the writer's firm 
belief," to quote from Chapter VI, The Nemesis of Spiritism, that 
"even when the dead are involved there is no necessity of raising 
the cry of 'spirits/ To put it otherwise, it is his conviction that 
whenever an apparition is seen, or a ghostly voice or sound heard 
(always excepting, of course the effects of illusion pure and simple) 
we have to do with a telepathic hallucination proceeding not from 
the dead but from the living." The book is a real contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject. 

James Main Dixon. 



PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, a brief Account of the Freudian Theory. 
By Barbara Low, B.A., Member of the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society, formerly Training College Lecturer. 
Introduction by Ernest Jones, M.D., M.R.C.P., President 
.of the British Psych-Analytic Society. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Howe, 1920. Pp. 199. 

This little book gives a very clear and concise account of the 
Freudian theory of Psycho-analysis, and will be welcomed by all 
who desire to know the fundamental principles without the time 
necessary for complete investigation. It is put in terms which 
make it perfectly accessible to the average reader. There seems 
a bit of inclination to overestimate the discovery of Freud, and at 
the same time to rule out all opposing argument as an evidence 
of prejudice and bigotry. It is not well with any system which 
thus rules out all opposition. The author claims for Freud that we 
must accept his own statement that his work is scientific rather than 
metaphysical, which claim is of course preposterous if Freud leaves 
the scientific and runs into the metaphysical. The case must be 
judged by the facts rather than by profession. The incongruity in 
the Freudian definition of the Unconscious is recognized by the 
author but waived aside as unimportant. Quite the reverse is true. 
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and wc cannot avoid the difficulty of how the Unconscious can 
become Conscious by verbal anathemas. Here will be discovered 
the constitutional looseness and fallacy of the Freudian system. 

In saying that "It is possible that deeper than the Pleasure-prin- 
ciple lies the Nirvana-principle, as one may call it — the desire of 
the new-bom creature to return to that stage of omnipotence, where 
there are no non-filled desires, in which it existed within the 
mother's womb," the author may not be stating anything meta- 
physical but we are also right sure that she is stating nothing scien- 
tific. This is but another instance of the frequent dogmatizings 
which pass under the name of science but which are in reality the 
merest hypotheses. This proclivity to dogmatism, is we feel, appar- 
ent in the assumption that all love has a sexual source. To confuse 
all love with sex-love is not to be true to the facts of life, and this 
confusion leads to countless aberrations. In fact love which is 
founded chiefly in sex-instinct is ever transitory and never satisfied, 
the endless source of tragedy and failure. We have in this inter- 
pretation of life another of the many attempts to make materialism 
account for everything. The system is thoroughly materialistic and 
cannot yield permanent results of large significance for the spiritual 
demands of humanity. Of course if one does not believe in the 
reality of the spiritual that is quite another story. 



THE ORDER OF NATURE. An essay by Lawrence Hender- 
son, Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1917. Pp. 
V+234. 

THE CONTINGENCY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE. By 
Emile Boutroux. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Pp. IX-i-196. 

AN ETHICAL SYSTEM, Based on the Laws of Nature. By 
M. Deshuhbert. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 231. 

In The Order of Nature we have a calm dispassionate consid- 
eration of the profoundest question of science and philosophy. The 
book is of rare value as giving the standpoint of an impartial 
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biologist up to date. Moreover it is written so lucidly and in such 
simple style as to be available to all. Proceeding from the mate- 
rialistic standpoint, Dr. Henderson is frankly teleological in out- 
look. He is not blind to the shortcomings of Spencer and hopes 
to provide a teleological first cause which shall somehow reside 
within mechanism and yet be of another order. It seems strange 
enough to us that Dr. Henderson did not at this point recognize 
the fact that we have clear example of such occurrence only as 
this second order is intelligent and self-conscious. He hopes to 
meet his problem more scientifically however by assuming instead 
a "unique" relationship between chemical properties which must be 
assumed as the unitary source of all diversities. We question the 
propriety of his use of the term tmiqueness for a c^ass of phenomena 
operating under general law. About the only example of unique- 
ness in causation is to be found in that of efficient personality. 
Here the uniqueness depends on its unlikeness to any other causa- 
tion. That he is conscious of the shortcomings of his own theory 
of first cause is evidenced by his confession of scientific agnosticism. 
And it is true that in this conclusion he has gone as far as science 
alone can take us. Beyond this borderland we come to analogy, 
reason, and faith and these are not science. 

It is most interesting to note that the study of this realm of 
causation has apparently become a major interest with the French. 
Of the leaders of French thought none is doing more important 
work than M. Boutroux of the Sorbonne. Therefore, it is not 
surprising to find him dismissing in his Contingency of the Laws 
of Nature the three general types of philosophy, materialist, ideal- 
ist, and dualist as not giving to the thoughts and feelings of man, 
"his will and action, that reality and affective influence over the 
course of things which common sense attributes to them, but which 
purely intellectualist or voluntarist philosophies . . . declare to be 
inconceivable and illusory.'* He says: "Man is able to act on 
nature because nature itself is neither a brute force nor a lifeless 
thought, but rather a veritable being, which even now in its own 
way, tends to exist and develop, to create and transcend itself." 
(VI-VII.) He differentiates living beings by the same resort to 
a system of relations upon which we have seen that Dr. Henderson 
depends. But to Boutroux "vital function seems to be a creation 
without either beginning or end, of systems whose parts show not 
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only heterogeneity but a hierarchical order" (91) and "the living 
being contains a new element, one incapable of being reduced to 
physical properties" (92). 

"If it is an unfounded assumption to maintain that change, 
which is a sign of contingency in the inorganic world, is but an 
illusion, and that the mathematical formula which remains the 
same amid all the variety of the phenomena is the only reality, it 
is an equally unfounded assumption to reduce change to necessity, 
when, matter being scarcely anything, and act becoming almost 
everything, we dimly feel we should be releasing our hold upon 
reality itself, did we regard change as wholly phenomenal" (106). 
Thus in these two strong books we find that the old formulations 
of science regarding causation are proving inadequate for the new 
day of thought. So is the way prepared for the personalistic con- 
ception of life. 

M. Deshumbert's "An Ethical System Based on the Laws of 
Nature" moves in thorough keeping with a materialistic conception 
which Henderson and Boutroux disavow. With a great show of 
empirical knowledge and scientific verboseness he attempts to ac- 
count for a system of ethics on the plane of the struggle for exist- 
ence. No more complete showing of the divergence of the new 
order of thought from the old could be illustrated than by com- 
paring Deshumbert with Henderson and Boutroux. 



OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD AS A 
FIELD FOR SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Bertrand Russel, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer and 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. Pp. VII. & 245. 

This volume by Bertrand Russell is already widely known and 
though not new possesses a permanent interest for all students of 
philosophy. Mr. Russell discusses the relation of philosophy to the 
field of science with a brilliance clear-cut and unique. The volume 
receives added interest in the light of the present day much vaunted 
discoveries of Einstein respecting relativity. Mr. Russell has done 
work in philosophy which cannot be overlooked. 
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THE IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE. By the Hon. Stephen Cole- 
ridge^ London and New York. The John Lane Company 
(Bodley Head). 

The writer of this slim booklet bears an honored name, and his 
aim is to keep up the best traditions of thought and of ideals. 
Whether in his zeal for his own side he is unduly antagonistic in 
tone and methods is a reasonable question. Is it right to accept 
such a definition of Science as he starts out with? — ^"I therefore 
use the word Science to import something entirely distinct from, 
and opposite to, poetry, letters, oratory, history and philosophy; 
something that has no relation to, or connection with, the emotions, 
or with the character ; something wholly unconnected with conduct ; 
something with which the principles of right and wrong have noth- 
ing to do." 

A scientific man who would so understand the field of science 
bars himself from being really scientific. There are sciences, which 
have grown simultaneously with the purely laboratory sciences, like 
chemistry and electricity, and do connect themselves with the devel- 
opment of humanity; like the science of language. Again, very 
humane men in the interests of their fellow men, practise vivisec- 
tion — ^thc author's pet dislike — ^and thereby help civilization. The 
author, with whose aims and predilections it is impossible not to 
sympathize, lives far too much in the past. 

James Main Dixon. 



JAPAN, REAL AND IMAGINARY. By Sidney Greenbie. 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London. ($4.00.) 

This is a book well worth reading. Not strong on the historic 
side — ^witness his statement on page 207 that "Nagasaki was once 
the finest city in Japan" — ^it is peculiarly strong on the social side. 
The writer has lived among the people, learned their language and 
ways, and turned the X-rays of a well-trained intellect upon their 
habits and whole mental makeup. Principally does he reveal the 
seamy side of their too quickly modernized civilization ; a hopelessly 
submerged tenth known as the Eta class, who live in filth and 
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misery; slums where humanity is blighted; factory life where the 
poor women are terribly overworked and underpaid; a system of 
education which, professing to be thorough, turns out miserable 
linguists and — far too often — ^arrogant pedants. The Japan that is 
shown to favored visitors by smiling officials has other aspects 
which these visitors are not allowed to see, and which make the 
problem of her future weigh upon the conscience of her real 
friends. 

James Main Dixon. 



THE REBIRTH OF KOREA : Its Reawakening of the People ; 
Its Causes and the Outlook. By Hugh Heung-wo Cynn. 
The Abingdon Press. Pp. 272. ($1.50.) 

The story of the Hermit Kingdom is a strange and fascinating 
one. Korea was the home of art and of letters; far ahead of the 
neighboring country of Japan, to whom her teachers gave a religion, 
and instruction in civilization. After Hideyoshi's disastrous inva- 
sion of more than three hundred years ago, Korea never recovered 
her strength or her manhood, until now ; when her young men are 
showing a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice worthy of the high- 
est praise. While Japan has been giving, as she was morally bound 
to do, new life to Korean civilization in the merely material aspect 
of things — afforestation, irrigation, railroads and the like — she has 
treated the people as mere subordinate tools, to be used by a supe- 
rior race ; and this attitude has aroused the national pride, so long 
latent, but happily not yet dead. 

Mr. Cynn, now a Giristian pastor and teacher in his native 
land, is a graduate of the University of Southern California, and 
his interesting book is substantially the thesis he wrote for his 
Master's degree. He tells his story with clearness and dignity. 

J. M. Dixon. 
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Books Received 

Saccheri's Euclides Vindicatus. Edited and translated by 
George Bruce Halsted. Open Court Press Co., Chicago, 111., 
1920. XXX and 246. 

The Group Mind, a sketch of the Principles of Collective 
Psychology with some attempt to apply them to the interpreta- 
tion of National Life and Character, by William McDougall, 
F.R.S., Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1920. XXII and 418. 

Preaching and Paganism, by Albert Parker Fitch, Professor 
of the History of Religion, Amherst College. The forty-sixth 
Series of the Lyman Beecher Lectureship in Preaching at Yale 
University. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920. Pp. 229. 

Second Coming. An interpretation by Gideon L. Powell, 
D.D., LL.D. The Morris Tribune, Morris, Minn., 1919. Pp. 155. 

Spiritualism, Its Present Day Meaning. A symposium, edited 
by Huntly Carter. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920 
Pp. 287. 

Social Psychology, by Emory S. Bogardus, Ph.D., Professor 
of Sociology, University of Southern California. New and En- 
larged Edition. University of Southern California Press, 1920. 
Pp. 304. 

Bergson and Personal Realism, by Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Southern California. The 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1920. Pp. 304. 

Morale — ^The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct, by G. 
Stanley Hall, LL.D., Ph.D. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1920. 
Pp. 377. 

Lectures on Modem Idealism, by Josiah Royce. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1919. Pp. 12 and 266. 

Collected Fruits of Occult Teaching, by A. P. Sinnett, author 
of The Occult World, etc. J. B. Lippincott, 1920. Pp. 307. 



The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of The Personaist. 
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Notes and Discussions 



TH£ NIGHTINGALE OF SAINT£ PHILIPPE 

The Villa Sainte Philippe lies in the outskirts of a French village 
surrounded by high ivied walls. To the officers of the army camp 
it was the one place of refuge from the dreariness of the barracks 
— ^the one touch of home. It sat within a lovely garden with all 
the charm of seclusion so characteristically French. In a hundred 
minds however one would venture to say that its chief memories 
hover not around the physical settings of the place but in some 
seemingly inconsequential event that carried its special message to 
a homesick heart. How shall one ever forget the high tide of 
comradeship that came in the sunset hour when men who had 
faced the deepest questions men can face, endeavored together to 
face the deeper spectres of the mind. Or was it the hour of twi- 
light in the midst of the letter home when the nightingale broke 
into his unearthly and ethereal raphsody. 

. . . Light winged Dryad of the trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singm(7 of summer in full throated ease. 

Then all at once life seemed to be flowing at the full of the tide. 
One became conscious of an experience that would not fade when 
most of the material surroundings had been forgotten. It is the 
strange uniqueness of the human spirit that hours like these form 
the high spots of memory, and as life draws toward its close con- 
stitute the truly undying accumulations of the earthly career. A 
bit of bird-song, an early primrose, a bunch of heather, a significant 
book, a talk in the gloaming, a lock of baby hair, these are the 
symbols of our deepest experiences, the ritual forms of a pro- 
founder life. 

It is as if life were a narrow gate which does not permit the 
carrying of a bulkier load down the lane of the years. We are 
constrained to turn from the quantity of life to its quality. As 
the snow begins to frost the mountain tops of life we turn our 
backs upon pleasure in the accumulation of wealth, of learning, 
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of fame, or of achievement to the things which some deem insig- 
nificant. It is not so much a second childhood as it is a revelation 
of the true values. The memory of an autumn day along the 
brook in Chaney's woods, the prospect of a familiar mountain, the 
tossing arms of foam that bordered an inland sea, a voice in the 
twilight, these mean more to the human spirit than all other gifts 
of the braggart years. It is these remembrances that humanize us 
and link us indissolubly with the past. To quote again from Keats : 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com. 

A GERMAN REACTION TO THE PERSONALIST 

My Dear Brightman : 

The other day I happened to receive the "Personalist" with 
your essay on "Philosophy in American Education" and it reminds 
me of one of your first letters to me since we renewed our corre- 
spondence and a talk in Berlin on my attitude towards Philosophy. 
As far as I can remember, I was not quite friendly towards this 
science in general, and now, having read your essay, I feel obliged 
to explain myself more fully. You speak of five conceptions of 
what philosophy is and you confess your own to being "that Phil- 
osophy is an interpretation of the whole of life and its values.'' 
This is Philosophy, everything else but useless, and I regret very 
much that here in Germany it does not form a part of the curricu- 
lum of the upper forms of the "Hohere Schule" (Gymnasium, etc.) 
which corresponds partly (unfortunately not quite) to your "col- 
lege." And perhaps, the breakdown of the German Empire was 
caused to some extent by the fact of people having no Philosophy 
of life, in the sense you take it. 

I only object to the 'Philosophy' taught by most professors of 
philosophy in the German "Philosophical Schools" which is gen- 
erally confined to the purely objective method of raising the prob- 
lems and presenting their history, or to fruitless speculations in 
Logic or Metaphysics. We have left the true Philosophy to the 
professors of (Protestant) Theology and they educate parsons who 
have not enough influence on the large mass of educated persons, as 
they never or seldom go to church. 
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It's again different here in the Roman Catholic South where the 
hostile attitude of the present Church of Rome against philosophical 
speculation on teaching (which I don't understand, by the way; for 
me, the Catholic Dogmas and your personalism agree quite well!) 
restricts philosophy even there to a reproduction of the ideas of S. 
Augustine and Thomas di Aquino. 

I should like to hear your impression on the present state of 
philosophical teaching in Germany, perhaps you may find time to 
write me about it. I exclude, of course, a few great men, I am 
speaking of the general average. 

I also like the other articles in the "Personalist" above all J. 
M. Dixon's "The Universities and Leadership," and the editor's on 
"Self-Limitation," etc. Only I think it unjust and not quite correct 
to identify the Prussian national sense with Machiavellism, as the 
editor does on page 66 (last lines), or J. M. Dixon who finds in it 
the cause of the break-down of the German Empire." I do not 
agree either with the statement of Mr. Oakesmith, cited on page 
60 ; I rather think it an English way of assuming that Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is the best in the world and they have a sort of divine 
mission in the world Wasn't there Machiavellism in the Hunger 
Blockade, or Italy's Policy? And isn't there Machiavellism in the 
Peace Treaty? Didn't Germany lay down her arms on an explicit 
promise which was broken at Versailles (so at least Mr. J. M. 
Keynes puts it). Germany broke down by an over tension of a 
system which was not bad in itself — and lack of true philosophy. 

Yours very cordially, 



PHILOSOPHY AND HYMNS 

"Religion," remarks the historian of philosophy, M. Fouillee, in 
one of his opening chapters dealing with Oriental Philosophy, is a 
"spontaneous metaphysics." It is impossible, therefore, to handle 
philosophic subjects adequately without a reverent and adequate 
acquaintance with religion in its most "spontaneous" form, the 
hymn. The beginnings of natural philosophy date from the reali- 
zation of a magnificent cosmic order in the heavens, with planets 
that are not "wanderers," as the term originally signifies, but "punc- 
tual" in their response to the central call of the universe, with life 
and warmth in the sun. Light and darkness, Life and Death; it 
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was the wise men of the East, the star-gazers, who gave them their 
philosophic interpretation. 

And there is a similar warfare in the human soul, which needs 
the life and light of a higher law to raise it to the level of its proper 
functioning. The glorious Nineteenth Psalm has this double aspect 
of law as its theme. The writer, anxious to bring home to a class 
in Oriental Philosophy, this essential truth, began to quote from a 
hynm of Charles Wesley, with which he was familiar in his youth 
as set to Haydn's tune of "Daystar." To his astonishment and dis- 
appointment, he found that it had been omitted from the Methodist 
Hymnal; although it has enjoyed such esteem among scholars as 
to call for a Latin translation: "Christe, cujus gloriae." It was 
first published at the very beginning of the Methodist revival in 
1740, in "J* & C. Wesley's Hynuis and Sacred Poems" and was 
so popular later with Toplady, author of "Rock of Ages," that it 
was commonly supposed to be from his pen. Let us hope it will not 
be omitted in a revised edition of the Hymnal : 

A MORNING HYMN 

Christ, whose glory fills the sky, 

Christ, the true, the only Light, 
Sun of righteousness, arise, 

Triumph o'er the shades of night ; 
Day-spring from on high, be near ; 
Day-star, in my heart appear. 

Dark and cheerless is the mom 

Unaccompanied by thee; 
Joyless is the day's return 

Till thy mercy's beams I see, 
Till they inward light impart, 
Glad my eyes, and warm my heart. 

Visit then this soul of mine, 

Pierce the gloom of sin and grief. 

Fill me, Radiancy Divine, 
Scatter all my unbelief; 

More and more thyself display. 

Shining to the perfect day. 

It is, in truth, a quintessence of metaphysics, scholarship and 

religion. 

J. M. D. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

One of the discouraging results, of leaving religious instruction 
out of our public schools, is the lack of an adequate or even elemen- 
tary religious vocabulary on the part of students who enter our 
denominational institutions. The lack is, unfortunately, not being 
met by Sunday School teaching at present, which must be strength- 
ened if the church is to hold its own in the nation; — a defect that 
is recognized deeply, even bitterly, by many of our ablest pastors. 
American youth argue like young pagans, as if they had no inherited 
faith of which they should be proud. They speak of religions 
beliefs, indeed, as if these were outside of really serious discussion. 

Three prizes were recently offered at one of our denominational 
universities for a review of Basil King's strong and attractive play, 
"Earthbound," which is having a long run and drawing large 
audiences. It strives to show on the screen how fatal as a guiding 
principle in life is the motto, "No God, no future life, no retribu- 
tion." The winning articles read somewhat strangely, so deficient 
were they in emphasizing the opposite orthodox view. Basil King's 
play goes as far as movie picture can go, in orthodox teaching; but 
that is not far. The winning articles were more timid, more 
negative. 

Modem poetry of the best type, true to its mission, is doing 
something to meet the deficiency. The following sonnet, by E. 
Bethell, which recently appeared in the London Westminister 
Gazette, and was thought worthy of transcription into the Living 
Age, strikes the proper high note : 

A VIGNETTE 

Earth is a garden circled with a wall, 

A garden dark with dreaming flowers and fruit. 
A pleasance musical with song and fruit 

Of winds that ever there make festival. 

Beyond the silvery leaves the blue bare hall 
Of holy heaven. On the pomegranate shoot 
Speckled and brown birds cry and trill and flute, 

Until the frore stars waken and shadows fall. 

Draw nigh the wall, thou scarred, embattled man, 
Set on thy brow the carcanet of faith, 
And thou shalt hear the solemn chant without, 

"King of all burning thought and .harrowed death, 

Lord of the pathless and pavilioned plan, 
O Life, we hymn thee ever, thy devout." 
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The Philosophers' Shears 



How much of our belief in God has become not a "hear- 
say" that we hold but a conviction that holds us ? — Bowne. 



Democracy is faith in humanity, not faith in "poor" 
people or "ignorant" people, but faith in every living 
soul— M. P. Follett. 



We can share our joys with other men, only God can 
share our griefs. 

A moralist without humor is an enemy of mankind. — 
Spaeth. 

To be friends with God we must indeed lengthen our 
step. To be friend of men God must shorten his step. — 
McConnell. 

Doctrines are constant, conceptions of doctrines are 
changing. — Bowne. 

Infallibility of statement in the Scriptures is not so im- 
portant as inexhaustibility of meaning and life. — McCon- 
nell. 
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A MISSING WORLD 

HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
PART I 

The story of the discovery of the planet Neptune brings 
a thrill to everyone with a developed scientific sense. The 
orbits of some of the known astronomical bodies were 
observed to be eccentric, and Uranus made a wabbling 
path for which the formulas of gravitation could not 
account. The scientists agreed that the cause of the 
eccentricity was some huge undiscovered power in the 
astronomical universe. Leverrier began a mathematical 
study of the aberrations of the planet Uranus, and re- 
duced his findings to a formula. He ascertained the point 
in the heavens and the time at which a planetary force 
would cause the observed disturbance. The observatories 
turned their telescopes upon that calculated point and at 
the designated moment the hitherto undiscovered planet 
moved into view. "They detected the silent footsteps of 
Neptune as he trod the solitudes of immensity." 

In the world of human society today we are witnessing 
a disturbed condition without precedent in history. Poli- 
tical governments are being overthrown, monarchies are 

73 
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being democratized, economic schemes of every degree of 
radicalism are being advocated to replace the social order 
that has failed. There is a welter and chaos of bolshev- 
isms, socialisms, industrial workers of the world, com- 
munisms, and radicalisms of every sort which seek the end 
of bringing order out of the social chaos, of bringing peace 
and justice and stability out of the social distress which 
grips the whole world. Surely there is no problem which 
engages the attention of thoughtful people today which is 
comparable to this vast social problem. It is the human 
PROBLEM today! The point where insight and discovery 
and experimentation and invention and sound theory will 
count most in education today is not in the laboratories 
of biology and chemistry and physics, but in the social 
laboratories where leadership shall study and master the 
facts and the powers which really control personality, in- 
dividually and in groups, and offer solutions that go to the 
bottom of the problem. The great world-movements of 
society today are not going on rhythmically, with the 
steadiness of a law-expressing evolution, but with threat- 
enings and clashings and chaos and revolution. The 
ominous wabbling of the organized social orders as they 
with difficulty keep the orbits assigned by the social the- 
orists, old and new, suggest that there is a missing world 
of power with which social theorists ought to reckon. 

My attempt today is to demonstrate and locate the 
"Missing World." Though it is not so much a new world 
that I am seeking, — I am not a real discoverer. I am 
rather attempting the humbler task of showing that the 
moral world is not a mythical world, but a real world of 
the first magnitude of power. I hope to point out afresh, 
with some appeal to your conviction, that some of the 
wabblings of our scholarly explanations in the fields of 
social leadership, can be accounted for, and some of our 
scientific observations in the fields of the social sciences 
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must be corrected and restated, when the true magnitude 
of the moral fact is recognized. If the vital conception 
of morality which lies at the heart of the ethics of Jesus 
can be grasped in its implications and made the underly- 
ing theory of all social remedies, it will introduce steadi- 
ness into the social order. As an astronomer dealing 
with social constellations, I want to show that the moral 
world is a real world, as real as the world of economics 
or eugenics. 

I want first to make you feel and know that I am deal- 
ing with a scientifically observed fact, and not with a fairy 
story. One thing that gives stability and impressiveness 
to scientific explanation is that the scientist makes us feel 
that he has the universe behind him, he is dealing with a 
cosmic fact from which there is no appeal. I covet that 
secure and confident buttressing of an ethical emphasis 
which I want to submit. So let me, with unskilled hands, 
outline the action of the cosmic drama that the ages have 
played in world-making. The evolutionary process is con- 
tinuous and the curtain is never rung down between the 
acts. Indeed there is only one act from the beginning 
until now, with many shifting scenes. But for a purpose 
which will appear I will sketch the familiar drama in five 
acts. 

There is first the act in which the inanimate worlds are 
produced as a titanic stage for the later action. From 
star-dust to planets, by cosmic cauldrons and furnaces, by 
hammering and welding, by moulding and the compress- 
ing power of world-weights, the inanimate worlds are 
shaped. By volcanic fires and glacial ice, by the age-long 
sculpturing of the elements and the incessant whirling of 
the potter's wheel, worlds are prepared and flung into 
systems in space. 

This cosmic action works according to definite laws that 
know no deviation or shadow of turning. It is silently 
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working on today, and to the end of time will work, 
NATURE, the relentless architect of the theatre or stage of 
the universe. 

The second act introduces life, a new fact in the cosmic 
process. But in its primitive estate, life in the form of 
lowest stages of vegetation is almost indistinguishable 
from the inanimate world from which it springs. From 
this elementary beginning it evolves into the majestic and 
elaborate flora of the world. It is nature, the cosmic 
fact in a new aspect of its evolutionary task of world- 
making. The force and the laws are the given terms of 
the equation, and the equation is as infallibly determined 
as the shaping of the geologic rocks. 

In the third act of cosmic world-making animal life is 
introduced, beginning at the stage where it is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the plant-life, and growing into complex 
and giant types. This animal life, too, however much it 
transcends the lower forms, is expressed in terms of 
physical equations and elemental needs that link it to the 
cosmic action and make its reactions a continuation of the 
determinism of world-making. Food and reproduction 
and defence almost wholly exhaust the primitive instinc- 
tive animal needs, and with life expressed in such an 
elemental equation, the cosmic forces determine the solu- 
tion infallibly. This race must die and this shall live by 
the law of the survival of the fittest in the environment 
which nature supplies. The whole history is exhausted 
in that struggle. 

• The next act in the evolutionary creative process* is the 
appearance of primitive man. He is little more than a 
glorified animal. He lives chiefly in terms of his appetites 
and passions and instincts. He is linked to the animals by 
all of his elemental physical needs. The equation of his 
life in the physical sidq is wholly expressed in animal 
terms of food and defense and procreation, and his cosmic 
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environment solves the equation with the same mathe- 
matical inevitableness as it does that of lower animals. 
The only difference in the primitive man to distinguish 
him from the animals is his power of forming ideals and 
shaping tools, thus taking the first step in furthering or 
defying the cosmic action about him and within him. 
He has a little pitiful margin of mastery that the animal 
does not have. 

And the last step in the cosmic process is the act in 
which civilization appears and a man with developed 
ideals and disciplined mastery takes his place in the world. 
By his whole physical organism and its laws he is as much 
a part of the cosmic ongoing as any product of the process. 
But his advances over preceding types of life is measured 
by two things. First, his thinking capacity gives him the 
power to form conceptions, ideals, and to invent means of 
utilizing or reversing the cosmic action. He can prevent 
and cure disease, and he can invent aeroplanes and radio- 
graphs. And, second, a new endowment has come, the 
power of an imperative ought by means of which a man 
selects his worthiest ideals and erects them before his mind 
and acknowledges their authority and thenceforth fashions 
his own destiny. He has become a moral actor, an agent 
who brings a form of energy to every given moral situa- 
tion and knows that he must fight the cosmic action that 
confronts him at that point or degrade himself. The 
romance of life appears to a man at the point where he 
perceives that he too is a creator, pitting his energy 
against the cosmic energy, with a chance to conquer ! Nor 
do I forget the fact that a man is tied by the laws of 
heredity and environment as by iron chains to a cosmic 
process that grinds on with relentless necessity. I refuse 
to be terrified by the abstract logic that is always trying to 
show that freedom and necessity are mutually contradic- 
tory. It is the scientifically observed facts that I am hold- 
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ing before you. First, a man is the helpless victim of 
necessity in the elemental laws that bind him to the cosmic 
process and absolutely determine all the features of his 
natural constitution. And, second, a man does carry an 
inner power of initiative, of recovery, of creativeness, of 
self-determination, of achievement, of inherent nobility 
and worth which must be taken into account in any classi- 
fication that explains him. You can classify Christ with 
a chimpanzee and justify your classification. But if you 
do not see the utter futility of that kind of scientific 
analysis in the face of the infinitely significant size of 
Jesus' personality and spiritual worth and power, you are 
not one of the kind of scientists that advances science. I 
have sketched the cosmic processes of world-making be- 
cause I want to make it perfectly clear to my own mind 
and yours that I am facing the fact of the heavy chains of 
necessity and animality that bind men at every stage to 
the cosmic processes. On the other hand, I wanted this 
background of rigid scientific reality on which to exhibit 
the other fact, namely, that a man carries an inner power 
by means of which he can at certain points defy or modify 
or control the cosmic power. Both powers are equally 
facts, — the cosmic power and the personal power. 

It is small wonder that the great ethnic philosophies, 
brooding over the mysteries of human existence, have 
again and again been oppressed by the determinism of 
life and have denied the reality of freedom. For thou- 
sands of years India has groaned under the Buddhistic 
doctrine of Karma, necessity, or lying supine under the 
Brahmanic belief that all choice is illusion or evil, and 
absorption into Nirvana the only peace, has sought the 
mocking goal of self -extinction ! No wonder that thought- 
ful Greece has given us the notion of a Fate which pur- 
sues and taunts and from which there is no escape. It 
is the determinisms of life that have lain heavily upon the 
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thoughts of men ; and their philosophies have brooded and 
grappled with them in the dark, and the fact of life's 
necessities has outweighed all its hope and ambition. End- 
less processes, cycles of existence, or a predetermined ex- 
tinction or suffering or happiness, — ^that is the substance 
of the faith (or unfaith) of countless millions, — ^philoso- 
phies which are inductions upon the determinism of life! 

Now the mental mood of today has outgrown the pic- 
turesque Greek philosophies of the goddess. Fate, driving 
her triumphal car with the race of men chained to her 
wheels. Nor are we of the western civilization afflicted 
with the dreamy Indian philosophies of Nirvana and 
Karma. One cannot help feeling that for millions of men 
and women these hopeless, fatalistic views of life have 
defeated the noblest developments of personality and kept 
the race on the sordid levels of cosmic existence, un- 
cheered, unmotivated, unblest by any dynamic outlook. 

The mental mood of today has outgrown these forms 
of fatalism, but we have a new type of deterministic phil- 
osophy which it seems to me is a peculiar menace to faith 
and hope and reason and the finer spiritual achievements 
of men; I mean the philosophy of naturalism, — ^natural- 
ism, our modem form of philosophic scepticism of spirit- 
ual values and of their rational foundation. 

Naturalism is the type of thinking which shapes all of 
its methods in terms of natural science conceptions. It 
is the type of thought which sees and feels the determin- 
isms of life, understands the universality and unity of law 
and the exact equations of physical and mechanical life. 
G)ming from the laboratories of natural science with a 
wonderful formula for explaining reality, it endeavors to 
carry through, in every district of personal life, the mental 
ideals and processes and limitations of the purely scientific 
method. The result is the naturalistic philosophy. 

The naturalistic way of thinking of life and the world 
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is best understood by tracing its natural history. We are 
living in an age of triumphant, fruitful, beneficent science. 
Natural science in all of its branches undertakes to de- 
scribe the laws of cosmic processes in the various fields. 
It rehearses the processes of world-making and discovers 
the mathematical laws of the processes. Recalling our 
sketch of the five stages of cosmic creation, we may 
enumerate the appropriate science for describing each 
stage. The sciences of geology and astronomy and min- 
eralogy, aided by the sciences of physics and chemistry, 
are engaged in writing the history of the first act of crea- 
tion. These sciences come from their study with absolute 
evidence that cosmic forces working according to law are 
the only factors in the problem. The sciences of botany 
and agriculture and forestry, with their kindred sciences, 
find the same facts and forces, working according to in- 
violable laws, in writing the history of the second act of 
creation. Tracing the evolutionary process into the field 
of animal life, zoology and biology with their cognate 
branches of science write the history of the third act of 
cosmic creation. The formulas of the whole animal basis 
of life are as predetermined and iron-bound as the scien- 
tific descriptions of any field. And thus triumphant 
scientific method passes to the fourth act of cosmic crea- 
tion and writes the history of primitive man according to 
the formulas of the animal world, a creature of climate, 
environment, of instinct and appetite and of his own slight 
power to resist the stronger life about him. The survival 
of the fittest is the cosmic formula still. Determinism is 
the language in which science writes the history of primi- 
tive man. 

And thus we come to the last chapter which is being 
written now, the history of civilization and the human 
conscience. And thoroughgoing naturalism says that this 
whole chapter, too, is written in the books of the scientists. 
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Consciousness and conscience are only an extension of 
the cosmic creation into the higher evolutions of life. It 
is all simply a part of the relentless process that we have 
been describing from the beginning; force is working 
according to law, and determinism is the levelling ideal 
which reduces all cosmic creation to one fixed formula. 
This is naturalism, the modem form of philosophic scep- 
ticism which finds no place for affirming the independent 
worth and power and permanence of the spiritual and the 
moral. They are all but aspects of that relentless cosmic 
process. The pedigree of mind is matter ; and the destiny 
of love and righteousness and heroism and character is 
the destiny of any dream, — and even dreams have their 
laws that bind them to the cosmic process as their cause ! 
The modem scepticism that is saturating the life of today 
is more hopeless and enervating than the ancient scep- 
ticism, and it has none of its loveliness and dreaminess. 
It is likely to be positive and dogmatic. It is uncompro- 
mising and "scientific," and will not allow even a poetic 
burial for high human hopes I 

And the strength of naturalism is the incontrovertible 
nature of the facts on which it is based. A man is bound 
up in the cosmic process as definitely as is any animal. 
His natural history is indistinguishable from that of any 
animal. Moreover, the biologist can trace in minutest 
steps the story of the evolution of mind, of consciousness, 
of conscience, of morality, or religion. The instincts and 
the impulses of the lower life are transmuted into the 
facts and powers of the higher life of men, and can be 
viewed in one unified process. The animal habit becomes 
the tribal custom and later the developed conscience. All 
of our highest powers and capacities are linked by pro- 
cesses to the earlier stages and the lower animal powers. 
Mind itself is inseparable from brain. It is all one pro- 
cess, parts of one fact. The cosmic fact is the one power 
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it, if you choose, to a poem, or a drama upon the stage of 
being, or a symphony, or a painting. And here it is, and 
for our interpretation. Philosophers differ in two fun- 
damental matters, namely, as to what experiences of life 
they will interpret, and how, or by what means they will 
interpret them. Some see the mechanism only: they see 
the stage trappings and the machinery of the drama ; they 
see the white paper and black ink of the poem; they find 
in the symphony perspiring "bandy-legged creatures" in 
dress-suits who scrape "horses hairs on cat's bowels," as 
Dr. Cabot has said ; the painting, to them, means so much 
paint daubed on so much canvas in such a manner. Nature 
and life and even man is so much machinery. Such men 
we might call spiritual inebriates, 

"Deaf to the Vision calling, 
And dead to the lash of the Dream." 

They know nothing of 



'. . . a moment when the music's rapture 

Bade soul take what never thought could capture.' 



In philosophy these are the men who talk much about 
mathematics and "Analytic method" and "science." 
Theirs is the world of process, and not even process at its 
best, for they deny the power of appreciation of nature 
which comes only in the moment of synthesis. The world 
of value they do not claim to know, and, although, perhaps, 
admitting the possibility of the "mystic," or human or 
"emotional world, as they are wont to dub it, claim it has 
no significance for philosophy, that is, ultimate truth. In 
the world of human life we have men much akin to them, 
namely, the sensualists. A man once remarked to me, as 
we stood watching a wonderful sunrise behind Mt. 
Ranier, "Yes, it reminds me of a good bottle of Ranier 
beer!" We know such men. You cannot argue about 
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values; you can only experience them. Perhaps the scien- 
tist would have seen atom dust and a whirling sun, but I 
was hearing "a murmur of Eternity and Immensity, of 
Death and Life," I was catching something of the **glory 
of the sum of things." To me the awful majesty and 
beauty and grandeur of that crisp silent autumn dawn 
mingled with the thought of 

". . . the vast silence that covers 
Broken nations and vanquished leaders." 

Yes, and with Tennyson, 

"To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above, 
And veileth love, itself is love." 

This first type of man and philosopher goes by various 
names, "analyst," "realist," "naturalist," "mechanist," 
"materialist"; but by nature the tribe are all of a kind. 
They see the ink and paper, the stage machinery, the cat- 
gut and horse hair, the picture frame, the telegraph dots 
and dashes, the paint and canvas — ^and that is all. They 
are the "prosaists" of the world, and their god is process 
and machinery, sensation and mathematics. Theirs is 
the impersonal method. Theirs is the grand Idol-worship 
of the ages. 

The other class of man and philosopher sees something 
more in the universe than its stage-machinery, and the 
paint, and the paper and ink, and the catgut; they see 
more than the picture-frame, more than the process. To 
them there is value and meaning in the code letter of life, 
and in the cipher message of the Infinite Reality. To 
them the Universe contains hope and life and beauty and 
love and righteousness, and bears a meaning capable of 
expressing and responding to the deepest qualities of 
man's personality. They see 
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in the universe. All else is illusion, a sugar-coating of 
the pill of life which we must perforce swallow. But a 
really scientific mind will resolutely dispel all illusion. He 
rejects the sugar-coat and rests his life and belief upon 
rigid cosmic determinism. It is not hard to see why natu- 
ralism is the intrinsic creed of the laboratories, why a 
multitude of the finest students and leaders of life are 
sceptical of spiritual values! 

It is at this point that I ask you to fix your scrutiny 
once more upon the facts from which we must make an 
induction and reach conclusions out of which we can build 
social sciences and philosophies of life. All that the natu- 
ral scientist says of the rigid determinism of human life 
by the cosmic power is true, and one other incredible 
FACT IS true! Wherever men of intelligence and con- 
science enter the cosmic stage, you have an actor and not 
a thing or a puppet. This fact, personality, which is 
geared into the cosmic process on the one hand, has on 
the other hand a new type of power to pit against the 
cosmos. The cosmic process goes on, but a man meas- 
ureably controls it and directs it and makes it work his 
purposes. And a man thus initiates and directs and 
achieves new forms of power, literally a new world, with 
which the cosmic power must reckon.^ That is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; afterward 
that which is spiritual. A developed man is a new, self- 
directing, spiritual force, and not merely an aspect of the 
cosmos. This is the fact with which naturalism does not 
reckon. Personalism is a competing philosophy with 
naturalism. Shall we construct our philosophies out of 
all the facts, or only from some of them ? 

To he continued. 

^Cf. L. p. Jacks' stimulating volume of essays The Alchemy of 
Thought"; espeaally chapters IX and X, entitled, respectively, "Is there a 
Science of Man?", and "The Manipulation of Man.'' 
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During the great war the Allied intelligence officers dis- 
covered that a very strange and unaccountable scratching 
might be heard intermittently in the wireless receivers at 
the Eiffel tower station in Paris. Such sounds, unlike 
the customary "static** scratches, seemed to emanate from 
the great stations at Madrid and Noyen, and became 
known as the "Noyen-Madrid buzz." The intelligence 
department could make neither head nor tail of it; yet 
experience and good judgment told them that some kind 
of comrtiunication was taking place between enemy Ger- 
many and neutral Spain. By accident a phonographic 
reproduction of the sound ran down, and, as it did so, gave 
the clew to the mystery. Running very slowly, very rapid 
dots and dashes were distinctly discerned. By proper con- 
trivance it was discovered that the German secret service 
was talking by wireless between Noyen and Madrid at the 
rate of four hundred words a minute. From this time the 
French knew what military information was getting into 
Germany, and saw to it that false rather than true, knowl- 
edge was sent to Madrid, to be innocently transmitted to 
the German headquarters behind the Entente lines. 

Life is the great code message, the foreign language, 
the supreme cipher letter of mystery which we as phil- 
osophers are to translate and decipher into meaning. 
Experience is the conversation with the Infinite which we 
are to interpret into human symbols. Or you may liken 

83 
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The benefits of this impersonal and disinterested atti- 
tude are many : 

•"The desire for a larger life and wider interest, for 
an escape from private circumstances, and even from the 
whole recurring human cycle of birth and death, is ful- 
filled by the impersonal cosmic outlook of science as by 
nothing else. To all these must be added, as contributing 
to the happiness of the man of science, the admiration of 
splendid achievement, and the consciousness of inestimable 
utility to the human race ( !)." 

Such "inestimable utility," it later appears, consists in 
prolonging the happy agony of hanging over the jaws of 
an eternal abyss of death into Mrhich each of us must 
sooner or later tumble pell-mell and headlong. 

Of course "scientific method" lands us in the wildest 
skepticism : 

^"Brief and poweriess is Man's life; on him and all 
his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind 
to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent mat- 
ter rolls on its relentless way; for Man, condemned to- 
day to lose his dearest, tomorrow himself to pass through 
the gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere yet 
the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little 
day," etc. 

If not quite beyond doubt, no philosophy can hope to 
stand which questions 

•"That Man is the product of causes which had no pre- 
vision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, his 
growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are 
but the outcomes of accidental collocations of atoms ; that 
no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, 
can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that all 
the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, 
all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and 
that the whole temple of Man's achievement must inev- 
itably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins." 

Mr. Russell has to scratch his head when he thinks of 
human personality and freedom: 

•Pp. 45. Tp. 56-7. 'Pp. 47-& 
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•"A strange mystery it is that Nature, omnipotent but 
blind, in the revolutions of her secular hurryings through 
the abysses of space, has brought forth at last a child, 
subject still to her power, but gifted with sight, with 
knowledge of good and evil, with the capacity of judging 
all the works of his unthinking Mother." 

We may dose the lovely picture with this final burst of 
imaginative oratory : 

*®"The life of Man is a long march through the night, 
surrounded by invisible foes, tortured by weariness and 
pain, towards a goal that few can hope to reach, and 
where none may tarry long." 

It's all perfectly easy — "as easy as lying," says Hamlet 
to good old Polonius. "If you blow in my flute," says 
Mr. Russell, "you will play flute music, and with this we 
have a beautiful demonstration that there is no hope in 
life — ^since flute music is truth." Logically, you see, we 
are enjoying a fine merry-go-round ride on Mr. Russell's 
hobby-horse of "scientific method." In this wise: you 
agree to admit that the true method of getting ultimate 
reality is a method which excludes the possibility of find- 
ing God, immortality, or hope. Then, by brilliant deduc- 
tion, we arrive at a neat categorical proposition that there 
is no God, no immortality, and no hope in life, as per fol- 
lowing demonstration : 

Major premiss: All is hopeless and futile and mean- 
ingless. 

Minor premiss: The universe and the world and life 
are part of the all. 

Conclusion: The universe and the world and life are 
hopeless, futile and meaningless. 

One can, for example, demonstrate by his own method 
that no ethical Mr. Russell exists. By scientific method all 
one can observe is physical process, for we have, by 
hypothesis, abandoned all "subjective" method. We can- 
not find any personality in Mr. Russell, for where are we 

•Pp. 4a "Pp. 56. 
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going to find it with a yard measuring stick, and as long 
as one is only permitted to use one's eyes? With such 
we can see only so many yards of suiting, so much flesh, 
so much hair. Therefore there is no Mr. Russell. We 
have proved that he does not exist, because we have forced 
the spectator to accept by axiom as the correct method 
that method by which we can never find him. It is by 
similar process that Mr. Russell proves the absence of 
spirit and purpose and God and love from our universe. 
He belongs to our first class of philosophers ; he too is a 
process devotee, and a worshipper at the shrine of the 
great mechanical idol. 

We do not have space to criticize at length. It must 
be sufficient to notice the following facts: 1. His scien- 
tific method is pure postulate; 2. His summary of scien- 
tific facts as skeptical philosophical truths is rabid mis- 
representation, in which he covers up his own guesses by 
dogmatic assertions ; 3. By postulate theory is not related 
to fact; 4. By postulate the passion to know is of more 
validity than the other passions of man and can run coun- 
ter to all of these other fundamental passions; 5. By 
postulate what you see with your eyes is the fundamental 
reality, the material being the cause of the psychic; 
6. Material data are the final and only data for philoso- 
phy; 7. His philosophy and method is merely a rehash 
of threadbare naturalism; 8. Frivolous talk about an 
inhuman and alien world, man's unthinking Mother, etc., 
is pure gratuitous gush; 9. Man and human personality 
are produced by "Nature" in some process similar to which 
the prestidigitateur is able to pull three dozen Japanese 
lanterns, two dozen fresh eggs, and six rabbits out of an 
empty hat. Mr. Russell's proof reminds one of Lewis 
Carroll's Snark-logic : 

"Just the place for a Snark ! I have said it twice : 
Just the place for a Snark: I have said it thrice: 
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That alone should encourage the crew. 
What I tell you three times is true."^^ 

May we suggest the following concerning the use of 
logic and abstraction in the truth-getting of philosophy? 
Logic can never make us see a barn door. We have to 
open our eyes and look at it. "I can't see a thing," ex- 
claimed Jones. "Why not?" demands Brown, in alarm. 
"Because," the former rejoins, "I have my eyes closed!" 
Logic can never make us see beauty in the world, nor 
love behind the universe. We have to open our souls 
and hearts and grasp it. Both the sense world and 
the value world are processes of direct apprehension 
of reality, and both are forms of perception. Logic can 
never tell you that your mother's eyes are blue, nor that 
the heart of your little daughter is pure and innocent, 
nor that a friend is noble and deep in personality. Can 
it give us a sunset, a melody of pine trees, mingling with 
the incense of Sierra forests, the eloquence of sleep- 
ing hills, the understanding pressure of a hand or of 
mere silence, the overmastering conviction of love stricken 
over a silent form in the casket, the perception of God 
in human consecration and resignation, or in the human 
face, the wild throb of life at dawn, the crosses in 
Flanders, Jesus Christ nailed to a tree overlooking Jeru- 
salem? Logic can give us no experience at all; it can 
criticise. But it can never take away the values of reality 
which are not abstractly argued over, but are perceived in 
the moment of apprehension of reality. Logic, we insist, 
can give us no experience. It can not give us the colors 
of the spectrum, nor the tones of a chord, nor the sweet- 
ness of honey, nor the aroma of a rose. Neither can it 
give us a painting, a symphony, a sacrament, nor an altar's 
incense. Color, tone, beauty, nobility, love, resignation, 

"Mr. p. £. B. Joardain saw it first. The Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand 
Russellp Chr. 1918^ p. 91. 
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character, faith, consciousness of the presence either of a 
friend or of God — these come by perception — by our 
grasping reality, not by arguing about it. Then why 
must we infer that abstract logic and naturalistic method, 
so incompetent in the world of highest revealed creation 
— Man — can explain and find the heart of the universe or 
reality, which certainly must be as great as its most per- 
fect creation? As a matter of fact, realism goes back on 
every tenet of thought, and all the achievement of the past 
history of philosophy. It denies the work of Kant, puts 
relation in place of substance or being, and rids us alto- 
gether of Cause. The new realism is really related to free 
verse, cubism in art, and anarchy in ethics. It is anarchy 
in philosophy. It is the buU-in-the-china-shop of thought. 

No one denies the validity and necessity of cold facts. 
Only some of us insist upon the equal validity and neces- 
sity of the rest of experience — ^warm facts. Cold facts 
are the quantitative abstract relations of the external uni- 
verse. Warm facts are the qualitative appreciation of 
value in reality. Scientific knowledge gives us the form 
or skeleton or vesture of reality. The value knowledge of 
personal experience gives us the values or the meaning of 
reality. 

The materialist or realist, depending upon the sense eye 
in perception, examines the skeleton of reality, and thinks 
he has found the vital life or center of things. He pro- 
ceeds impersonally and carefully measures by quantitative 
standards. He deals with a process in reality, but con- 
fuses thing or entity with process or mode. He gets about 
as close to the heart of the universe by his methods as the 
tailor gets at the heart of the poet or thinker or lover or 
world statesman when he measures him for a suit of 
clothes. Tape line and numbers are of some value, but 
they can never give us metaphysical truth. Realism 
makes a place for everything in the universe except the 
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only thing we are absolutely sure of, namely, man himself. 
The realist is a social menace because his system would 
make social life impossible. Realism is unscientific in the 
final sense, because it refuses to recognize the great mass 
of facts and values in human experiences. It refuses to 
recognize the validity of epistemological processes of the 
human being which are deeper than quantitative sense per- 
ception. The realist if consistent would make a poor citi- 
zen, husband, father, and friend. He would make a poorer 
inspired prophet, and a seer. The facts of epistemological 
processes and genuine values revealed in fiction, poetry, 
drama, music, painting and in personal life he rejects in 
toto. Toward real life, then, his best foot forward is 
merely a case of lame inanity and stupidity. The person 
who has interest in life is therefore disqualified from be- 
coming a philosopher. The real investigator for our 
science, then, is a dead carcass, 

"A life of nothings, nothing worth, 

From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth." 

This type of philosophy arises partly because of the 
spiritual poverty of the investigator; just as we catch no 
meaning in a fine painting or poem or symphony save as 
we have the meaning in ourselves, and because of our 
spiritual keenness, grasp the mood and feeling and thought 
of the artist. In other words, we are responsive to the 
artist. Similarly, to the one for whom the world has no 
significance of beauty, nobility, depth nor value, the facts 
of real man in the real world, the convictions of life, the 
ordering of nature, have no meaning. "Eyes have they 
but they see not; ears have they but they hear not.*' It 
was against this type of person and philosophy that Car- 
lyle thundered his polemics : 
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"Thought without reverence is barren, perhaps poison- 
ous. The man who cannot wonder, who does not habit- 
ually wonder (and worship) were he President of innu- 
merable Royal Societies, and carried the whole Mecha- 
nique Celeste and Hegel's Philosophy, and the epitome of 
all Laboratories and Observations with their results, in 
his single head, — ^is but a Pair of Spectacles behind which 
there is no Eye. Let those who have Eyes look through 
him, then he may be useful." 

And again : 

"Pity that all Metaphysics had hitherto proved so in- 
expressibly unproductive! The secret of Man's Being is 
still like the Sphinx's secret: a riddle that he cannot 
rede; and for ignorance of which he suffers death, the 
worst death, a spiritual. What are your Axioms, and 
Categories, and Systems, and Aphorisms? Words, words. 
... Be not the slave of Words." 

And again : 

"Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational Uni- 
versity; in the highest degree hostile to Mysticism; thus 
was the young vacant mind furnished with much talk 
about Progress of the Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, and 
the like ; so that all were quickly enough blown out into a 
state of windy argumentativeness ; whereby the better sort 
had soon to end in sick, impotent Skepticism; the worser 
sort explode in finished Self-conceit, and to all spiritual 
intents become dead." 

Then, too, this type of mind results from an over- 
emphasis upon the naturalistic method of science. Men 
become so engrossed in their facts and method of investi- 
gation of experience that they lose all power of seeing 
any other. Too frequently the universe becomes to the 
physicist merely a matter of atoms and motion, or vibra- 
tion. And to the chemist too often the universe becomes 
merely a great pot of chemicals mixed into various drugs 
and' compounds. The biologist likewise has his tempta- 
tions, due to his limitations, and the narrowness of his life 
and outlook upon the world. The psychologist also tends 
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to lose the vital meaning and warmth and worth and mys- 
tery of personality in the heap of states of consciousness, 
sensations, visceral stimuli, sjmapses, neurone discharges, 
and so forth. The great law of atrophy applies to men 
and the heart and soul of man as well as to the rest of 
him. Darwin, you remember, the great naturalist, a man 
earnestly desiring truth, and a marvelous monument of 
integrity in investigation, complains that in his later life 
poetry, drama, music had no charm for him, and that he 
was dead to all the finer and qualitative values of life. In 
Arnold's poem Etnpedocles on Etna he puts into the mouth 
of this ancient sage the same sad story of spiritual forces 
and values lost through neglect : 

". . . . I alone 

Am dead to life and joy; therefore I read 
In all things my own deadness. 
Oh, that I could glow like this mountain! 
Oh, that my heart bounded with the swell of the sea ! 
Oh, that my soul were full of light as the stars I 
Oh, that it brooded over the world like the air ! 
But no, this heart will glow no more : thou art 
A living man no more, Empedocles !" 

There is one monstrous ghost which haunts philosophy, 
and it can never be driven away. It is the psychological 
law of apperception, which asserts that we see things not 
as they are, but as we are. The day is beautiful, if we 
have beauty within us; it is gloomy, if our spiritual 
tongues are coated. It is noble and deep and brim full of 
value, if we have these values within ourselves; it gives 
meaning if we have the code key within us. And so 
reality is just what we bring to it. Is the universe a 
cattle-stall and sepulchre and temple of death in which 
man is an outcast, and only the atom is at home? It is, 
if you are willing to accept the conclusions of the spiritual 
dyspeptic, and, too often, the moral moron. But is that 
final truth? Well, I cannot agree to believe that it is. 
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Truth, if we are to find it anywhere, is to be found in the 
final convictions and judgments of men of vision and char- 
acter, spiritual delicacy and human sensitiveness, as well 
as of intelligence and encyclopaedic information. Reality 
is not only the picture frame, it is the picture ; not only 
the paint and canvas, but the spiritual message of an 
artist; not only a body, but a soul beneath; not only the 
catgut and horse hair, but a symphony so deep and noble 
and appealing as to bring hope and love and enthusiasm 
for life and to-morrow to all of us who have eyes and 
will see. 

The age is again mostly surface and little root, and we 
plunge along at a terribly swift rag-time stride. And the 
age has its valet-philosophy in a new realism and natu- 
ralism. Idealism must take the sword of a keen rational- 
ism in defense of the final thing in life, namely, values. 
Any separation of theory and practice must fail; for by 
what authority can it be shown that theory has any 
validity when it is built up without practical foundations ? 
And who will arise to assert that intellectual theory and 
living man can exist apart without the latter eventually 
suffering thereby in social disaster? 

"Great qualities are trodden down 
And littleness united 
Is become. invincible." 
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The expert novelist and dabbler in theology, Herbert 
George Wells, has come out in a new phase as a world 
historian; and his two portly volumes, "The Outline of 
History," have much literary charm and are being widely 
read. Undoubtedly they will command more considera- 
tion than properly belongs to them, as he appeals to a 
public which is tired of war and militarism and open to 
pacifist propaganda. Brought up with the traditions of 
the laboratory and of scientific individualism, and aloof 
from the brotherhood of university life, he has added to 
this critical attitude towards life an altruistic sentimental- 
ity, a sympathetic interest in suffering humanity, which 
helps him towards the understanding of great movements. 
He has made universal history interesting. Such sum- 
maries of human history have been worked out by con- 
tinental writers since the days of Hegel, who was leader 
among those who regarded the world in terms of mind. 
This is distinctly the view of Mr. Wells, who tells us in a 
closing chapter that "All human history is fundamentally 
a history of ideas. Between the man of today and the 
Cro-Magnard the physical and mental differences are very 
slight, their physical necessities, pestilences, changes of 
climate, and the like outer things may deflect and distort 
the growth of human history, but its living root is 
thought." 

Practically this lands us at once in the abstraction uni- 
verse of Rousseau's eighteenth century; a world with an 
inadequate sense of the value of personality ; with no place 
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for revelation or the working out God's Spirit through 
persons and the nation. Without an ideal personality 
which satisfies the cravings of the civic heart, no nation 
can survive. Practically French nationality owes its be- 
ginnings to the saintly personality of Louis IX, to whom 
Mr. Wells makes only two cursory references : one record- 
ing his death by enteric fever in Egypt, where the his- 
torian intimates that he was a foolish intruder; the other 
mentioning that he sent out "abortive" missions and relics 
to Asia. Naturally he does not name the Chevalier 
Bayard, the knight without fear and without reproach; 
nor Sir Philip Sidney, the pattern of English manhood in 
those wonderful Elizabethan times. Nor does William 
Shakespeare seem worthy of mention ! In fact Mr. Wells 
is a belated eighteenth century sentimentalist, with no 
seeming final cause for the past except that it has raised 
the standard of living and of creature comforts and given 
us nice books to read. His psychology is the outworn 
psychology of the individual, the utilitarian conception of 
life. Character, which means the working out of ideals in 
the nation, so that a common heightened life, to which 
religious and patriotic hymns give expression, is a neces- 
sity, he ignores; in the name of a humanism which first 
and last regards the human being through the cravings 
of his stomach and inquisitive brain. This is kindly and 
grand-motherly enough, but such an attitude does not 
interpret human nature nor history. 

In an essential way, life is to be valued by its supreme 
moments. The London audience which gathered to hear 
the first presentation of Handel's Messiah, in the year 
1741, and, breaking through their national dislike of 
emotionalism, rose spontaneously when the strains of the 
Hallelujah Chorus burst upon them — setting an example 
that has since been followed — ^had one of these supreme 
moments. And the American audiences which sat spell- 
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bound, seventy years ago, when that supreme artist, Jenny 
Lind, sang "I know that my Redeemer liveth," making 
the words real, reached a high water mark in their indi- 
vidual lives. But this was possible only through their 
common and shared national and religious life. 
Here is the tribute of George William Curtis : 

"Jenny Lind went beyond all her rivals in touching the 
heart with her personality. Certainly no public singer was 
ever more invested with a halo of domestic purity. When 
she stood with her hands quietly crossed before her and 
tranquilly sang, 'I know that my Redeemer liveth/ the 
lofty fervor of the tone, the rapt exaltation of the woman, 
with the splendor of the vocalization, made the hearing an 
event, and left a memory as of a sublime religious func- 
tion." 

It is a trite remark that the Evangelical movement of 
the eighteenth century, with its great revival of religious 
enthusiasm in a world that had gone over to rationalism 
and scepticism, saved England and Europe. And yet Mr. 
Wells, treating of history and civilization makes no men- 
tion of the supreme figure of John Wesley ; nor of Charles 
Wesley, prince of hymn-writers. Others would relate the 
whole century to John Wesley's career, stretching as it 
does through all but the last decade. His personality is 
behind the greatest Protestant church of this coimtry; his 
brother's hymns are sung everywhere today as he would 
have had them sung. Without the Christian life which 
they, and others like-minded, organized in class-meeting 
and chapel, the wave of American civilization which in 
the nineteenth century passed westward over tlie Rockies, 
and kept home life sweet from ocean to ocean with prayer 
and praise, would have weakened and died away in anar- 
chy and rottenness. 

Mr. Wdls is highly respectful to religion as a ameliorat- 
ing force in civilization; he patronizes it. The engaging 
personality of Gautama Buddha, founder of a great world 
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religion, has seized hold upon his fancy ; and his extended 
tribute to Buddhism as a wonderful influence for good in 
the Asiatic continent, is one of the best sections of his 
survey. So long as he can focus such movements in the 
past, and vivify what has been hitherto dreary printed 
matter, he is at his best. But Buddhism today, still a 
missionary force, does not appeal to him. A recent writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Paul Hutchinson, dealing 
with "The Future of Religion in China," declares that 
"It is impossible to deny the validity of the spiritual expe- 
riences which have come to Buddhist saints. Even today 
the sympathetic searcher will find within the monasteries a 
few sweet and simple spirits, the purity of whose lives 
and the ardor of whose religious passion might well be 
copied by many Christians." The same is still more true 
of Japan, which is sending out Buddhist missionaries of 
a devout and sincere type. Practically that type for which 
Mr. Wells, with his intense anti-militaristic creed, has no 
use — ^the combination of saint and warrior — ^is at the heart 
of Japanese nationality. The Japanese samurai, whom 
Mr. Wells so strangely imderrates, had a touch of the 
religious mystic in his make-up. Here is Mr. Wells's odd 
and unworthy summing up of Japan, during the period 
when the samurai was dominating affairs and uniting the 
nation : 

"For two hundred years Japan remained outside the 
main current of history. She lived on in a state of pic- 
turesque feudalism enlivened by blood feuds in which 
about five per cent of the population, the samurai or fight- 
ing men, and the nobles and their families, tyrannized with- 
out restraint over the rest of the population. All conmion 
men knelt when a noble passed; to betray the slightest 
disrespect was to risk being slashed to death by his 
samurai. The elect classes lived lives of romantic adven- 
ture without one redeeming gleam of novelty; they lived, 
loved and murdered, and pursued fine points of honor — 
which probably bored the intelligent ones extremely. We 
can imagine the wretchedness of a curious mind, tor- 
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mented by the craving for travel and knowledge, cooped 
up in these islands of empty romance/' 

Yet this was the time when all the highways were made 
to center at Yedo (Tokyo), which became a great and 
cultured city. This was the tihie when the lacquer indus- 
try, which has borrowed the name of "japan," was brought 
to perfection ; it was practically non-existent before 1650. 
Today the most exquisite bit of art that the hand can take 
up to examine is a tiny Japanese lacquer-box. So with 
pottery; it was not brought to any perfection till the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and today a Satsuma 
cup or vase is the delight of the connoisseur. The silk 
industry, which almost died out, again flourished; and 
exquisite fabrics were woven. Indeed that striking weak- 
ness of our modem industrial life, the absence of delight 
in the work itself, was never so gloriously absent any- 
where as in the isolated Japan of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The modernized Japan of today seems to have lost 
more than she has gained. 

It was the living Buddhism in the country, the actual 
devoutness of the people, that impressed Kipling when he 
visited Japan some thirty years ago. Brought up himself 
in surroundings where art and religion were mingled in 
a common ideal, he recognized the same union in the island 
empire. This explains the stanzas of his ''Buddha at 
Kamakura" : 

"O ye who tread the Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flarc to Judgment Day, 
Be gentle when 'the heathen' pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura! 

And whoso will, from Pride released, 
G)ntemning neither creed nor priest, 
May feel the Soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura. 

And so later, in his native India which he knew so well. 
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he went on to portray the Buddhist seeker after truth in 
his "Kim" ; heading the several chapters with stanzas from 
the poem on Kamakura. 

The great Protestant theologian of modern times, who 
knew the vital meaning of his Old Testament so well — 
a record whose mission is to tell the world for all time 
how great is the blessedness of the nation whose God is 
the Lord — ^is not mentioned by Mr. Wells. He often 
mentions Machiavelli, whose name, indeed, appears on the 
title of one of his novels, "A Modem Machiavelli." And 
yet the great statesman and writer, John Morley, once a 
passionate Positivist, declared before the students of Ox- 
ford University at the close of the last century, when 
speaking as a Romanes Lecturer, that the issue before the 
political world at that time was between Calvinism — ^na- 
tionality and righteousness — ^and a c)mical Machiavellian- 
ism. He spoke prophetically, for the spirit of Berlin was 
Machiavellian to the core and lighted the flame of war. 
Mr. Wells mentions neither John Calvin, nor his Chris- 
tianae Religionis Institutio. So highly does Professor 
Monroe, who holds the chair of Government at Harvard 
University, esteem the book, that he is preparing an edi- 
tion for modern needs. One of the editorial helpers of 
Mr. Wells, whose frequent Notes enliven the pages of the 
two volumes, Mr. Ernest Baker, happily protests against 
the strange omission. "If I were writing a history of 
democracy," comments this scholar, "I should deal first 
with democracy in religion, which is Calvinism, founded 
by a great Frenchman at Geneva, and then with democ- 
racy in politics, which is the French Revolution, inaugu- 
rated by another great Frenchman at Geneva, Rousseau. 
(The parallel of the two is striking — ^both typical expo- 
nents of the French genius, in its ardent logic and its 
apostolic fervor which gives in a burning lava to the world 
the findings of its logic.)" 
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Kipling, with a world survey as wide as Mr. Wells, and 
canons of criticism that go further and far deeper, gives 
Calvin his just tribute in his wonderful "M'Andrew's 
Hymn": 

"From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I sec Thy Hand, O God — 
Predestination in the stride o' yon connectin'-rod. 
John Calvin might ha' forged tiie same — enorrmous, certain, slow — 
Ay, wrought it in the furnace-flame — my "Institutio." 

Now, a' together, hear them lift their lesson — ^theirs and mine : 
"Law, Order, Duty an' restraint. Obedience, Discipline." 

The poet, whom Mr. Wells unjustly terms a glorifier 
of Empire, is really a glorifier of the righteous and self- 
governing nation. His collection of poems, entitled "The 
Five Nations," has to do with what had merely been called 
"colonies" heretofore. The poem addressed to Canada, 
at the time of the passing of the Canadian Preferential 
Tariff in 1897, begins with the lines : 

"A Nation spoke to a Nation, 

A Queen sent word to a Throne : 
Daughter am I in my mother's house. 
But mistress in my own !" 

So unfair on the other hand is Mr. Wells to Canada, 
that he refers to the pacific character of the Canadian 
frontier as if the credit belonged to our republic alone: 
"If a Europeanized Great Power had been in the place of 
the United States, Great Britain would have had to fortify 
the Canadian frontier from end to end — it is now abso- 
lutely unarmed — ^and to maintain a great arsenal in the 
St. Lawrence." Surely the tribute is equally due to Our 
Lady of the Snows. The ideal nation seems to the poet 
to be such a peaceful commonwealth as Canada or New 
Zealand, for here is his apostrophe to Auckland in his 
"The Song of the Cities" : 
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"Last, loneliest, loveliest, apart — 

On us, on us the unswerving season smiles, 
Who wonder 'mid our fern why men depart 
To seek the Happy Isles." 

Mr. Wells's definition of a nation will be found in his 
strangely unsympathetic study of W. E, Gladstone, the 
Christian statesman : "We may suggest that a nation is 
in effect any assembly, mixture, or confusion of people 
which is either afflicted by or wishes to be afflicted by a 
foreign office of its own, in order that it should behave 
collectively as if it alone constituted humanity." No won- 
der that he fails to appreciate "The White Man's Burden." 
Indulging in one of the sneers at brother craftsmen which 
so often defaces his pages, he condemns the phrase and 
all the idealism it conveys : "With a hypocritical pretence 
of reluctant benevolent effort the European mind pre- 
pared itself to take up what Mr. Rudyard Kipling called 
"The White Man's Burthen"— that is to say the loot and 
lordship of the earth." No wonder Bernard Shaw gets 
angry with him: "Take all the sins which Mr. Wells 
ascribes to his colleagues, multiply the total by ten, square 
the result, cube it, raise it to the millionth power and 
square it again and you will still fall short of the truth 
about Wells. I never met such a chap. I could not sur- 
vive meeting such another." 

Kipling, with his high regard for character as the last 
and best thing in life, is not open to this dictatorial weak- 
ness. Character, he emphatically declares at the close of 
a recent survey of the world situation in the London 
Times, character above all is what this world of ours needs. 
''No man," says that able critic, Mr. O. W. Firkins, in a 
recent study of the poet in The Weekly Review, "seems 
freer from the littleness of dictatorship. This imperious- 
ness is sometimes associated with a high and proud humil- 
ity of which the august "Recessional" is the deathless wit- 
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ness and example." Education, Mr. Wells's panacea for 
the ills of life, gives us mere intellectual inquisitiveness 
and arrogance ; character, leading up through saintly lives 
to the great exemplar, furnishes us with the real bread 
of life. 



DOGMA^ IN SCIENCE, RELIGION AND LIFE 

THE EDITOR 

Next after our pride in being scientific comes perhaps 
the companion boast of being undogmatic. In our think- 
ing we have established the two ideas scientific and dog- 
matic as contradictories. We lay the supposed superiority 
of science to what we deem its undogmatic character. We 
carry the distinction into many realms connecting lack of 
dogmatism with all our thoughts of progress, of mental 
breadth and of advancing civilization. We often lay claim 
to it ourselves as a personal possession, and assume a men- 
tal superiority because of our supposed freedom from all 
dogmatism whatsoever. The feeling thus indulged is not 
perhaps dangerous so long as it only increases our snob- 
bery and atmosphere of pendantry, but it unconsciously 
creeps into all our attitudes and becomes also a disregard 
for institutions, a revolt against law, a fundamental care- 
lessness toward the rights of others. 

By our self-styled "free spirits", Bohemians, intellectual 
faddists, and purveyors of world panaceas in general it 
has taken on the characteristics of a cult whose ritual of 
intellectualism is a mere jargon of swelling words giving 
the appearance without the content of knowledge. Thus 
is acquired a superficial superiority with which to brow- 
beat and intimidate the benighted ones who still dwell in 
the darkness of settled principles and reasonable supposi- 
tions. This condition is made possible by the common 
aversion to being thought unscientific. The average man 
prefers being called devilish to being called unscientific. 

^Any settled opinion or conviction; an accepted principle; maxim, or 
tenet." — New Standard Dictionary. 
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One might with less danger of unbrage call him a prof- 
iteer, a grafter, a heretic, or a wanton — "Unscientific" is 
the term that stings, and festers in his soul. 

The popular assurance of the absence of dogma in 
modem science, religion or irreligion, and life would be 
less perfect if the general run of people or even the leaders 
of our various new philosophies could be induced for even 
the shortest time to endure the tests of reflection and criti- 
cism. Their tmwiUingness to do this — ^their assumption 
of superiority to all previously accepted rules of the in- 
tellectual game shows that they themselves are in the 
truest sense, though unconsciously, dogmatic* They are 
like the man, who went to school to learn that literature 
was divided into prose and poetry and that he had been 
talking prose all his life without knowing it. Theoretic- 
ally abrogated, dogma is practically and uncritically ac- 
cepted. Lacking criticism, we are the victims of a crude 
and illogical dogmatism. 

We have no desire to resurrect from the grave of a dead 
past that unthinking dependence upon dogma which we 
think of as having characterized other periods. We aim 
to show that a certain measure of dogma is necessary in 
science, religion and life and at the same time to warn 
against any withholding of dogma from reasonable criti- 
cism, and advancing knowledge. 

We approach the problem of science first, because the 
assumption that science holds any place for dogma is the 
most subject to dispute. Strictly speaking and in theory 
we should call upon science absolutely to rid itself of all 
presuppositions and principles whatever and to confine 
itself strictly and empirically to the observation of phe- 
nomena. This simon-pure situation is often claimed 
for science as its distinguishing characteristic, yet how far 

'Dogmatic: Philosophy characterized by dogmatism^ opposed to critical. 

— ^nv Standard Dictionary, 
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from it is any helpful and tenable system of science 
becomes apparent upon reflection. We justly accuse 
theology of too often identifying religion with theories 
about religion. Is it not well before passing final verdict, 
insomuch as dogmatizing seems to be a common and much 
worked human trait, to ask if science has ever done 
exactly the same thing. To our horror we discover 
science has done just that in assuming as fundamental 
principles the independent existence of time and space, 
continuous energy, and the transmission of light by means 
of a material either. Similar reasonable but so far un- 
provable hypotheses will possibly on reflection be found in 
a like class of dogmas such as natural selection, the con- 
servation of energy, evolution through "race experience" 
and others. If the break-down of dogma in religion has 
had disastrous effect upon the religious faith of the com- 
mon man, what astonishment may we expect in the man of 
the street who in the future shall learn that the scientific 
hypotheses which have been taught him as of equal stand- 
ing with empirical knowledge have suddenly decamped. 
Just as the theological dominance and certainty of dogma 
was greatest and most unreasonable before its hour of 
greatest testing, it may be that the arrogance of some of 
our so-called scientific assumptions are the marks of an 
approaching fall. The danger does not lie in the pos- 
session by science of certain dogmas — ^the danger exactly 
as in theology is in the refusal to hold those dogmas or 
hypotheses as tentative, provisional, answering to reason 
perhaps so far as we now can judge but not final, the 
refusal to submit them to criticism either of logic or of 
life. That spirit has been the bane and cause of misunder- 
standing both in science and religion. 

Some dogma in science is necessary if science is to be 
correlated, its different phases welded into a system. If 
nothing more were to be assumed the scientist must make 
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this fundamental yet pure assumption, that we live in a 
correlated universe, and that causes however unknown act 
uniformly. Without this he could not proceed at all yet 
this assumption is as dogmatic as the theologians assump- 
tion of a world of moral relations proceeding from a 
morally active ground. Every time he passes by analogy 
of reasoning to new discovery he has perhaps uncon- 
sciously set forth some possible hypothesis, he has gone 
beyond science in the interest of science and the value of 
his hypothesis must be judged by the results. In the end 
his theory must submit to the pragmatic test. Further- 
more, however useful it may be for the moment in provid- 
ing a reasonable account of things it must stand not only 
the test of today's knowledge but of all future discovery 
before it can be taken as finality, and this can be only with 
the coming of perfect knowledge. At its best science can 
be but an approximation to the truth. 

There is at the present time great outcry against dogma 
in religion. The clergyman is rare who dares announce 
a series of doctrinal sermons. But impatience with an- 
cient dogmas is strangely attended by an unquenchable 
thirst for new and bizarre dogmas, especially if these be 
characterized as in anyway scientific. So long as modern 
spiritualism put itself forth as religion it was a joke. 
Adopted as a possible field of scientific research the gul- 
lible and the uncritical "cry for it." Nevertheless, despite 
the jumble of dogmas and the discredit which is thereby 
cast on all dogma, dogma is necessary to true religious 
thinking. Unless we can assume that our world is one of 
moral relations — of moral cause and effect — of uniformi- 
ties of moral sequence — of true adaptations to each other 
and to the system of things, we can get on neither reli- 
giously nor morally. Theology is not the matter of in- 
difference that is popularly supposed. There are certain 
fundamental pre-suppositions like freedom and moral ac- 
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countability which are the basis of our whole social struc- 
ture. Without practical belief in them the whole building 
would dissolve as the fabric of a dream. Certain funda- 
mental suppositions such as justice and equal rights 
though highly supposititious and debatable and never more 
than approximated lie at the root of our political institu- 
tions. When those dogmas fade out of the popular faith 
any political institution is doomed. So long as religion is 
able to maintain the distinction between goodness and 
wickedness, the reality of sin and of virtue and a theory 
of law relating thereto theologically known as judgment; 
so long as it can by the assumption of God set forward 
a reasonable system of moral relations between man and 
his world of associations so long it can build itself posi- 
tively into the service of humanity. When these and 
other great fundamentals are gone it becomes as weak as 
water, for no service it can then render can possess any 
meaning. With the passing of faith in religious values 
all political and social institutions, as well as the church, 
will be at an end. The institutions of Greece were built 
upon a sublime spiritual consciousness voiced in her art 
and her great dramas. Rome owed her triumphs to the 
religious values of Stoicism. The Jewish prophets were 
the illumination of the dark night of Israel. Just as it is 
impossible to weave the cloth without warp so civilization 
must needs depend for its power upon the warp of widely 
accredited moral ideals. These ideals are necessarily dog- 
matic. They are to be justified as the best moral working 
hypothesis for life. 

The place of dogma in life scarcely needs discussion. 
Already it is apparent that man's unconquerable tendency 
to intellectualize his world will drive him to some hypothe- 
sis concerning it. His hypothesis is his effort to under- 
stand it, to visualize it and his relations to it. He does not 
yet understand the full system of relations of which he is 
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a part, but unless he makes some rational connections con- 
cerning it he could scarcely endure for a single day. Even 
the act of eating is in a sense a venture on faith. His 
dealings with his fellow-men cannot go on in any con- 
siderable and successful scale without the dogma of belief 
in the general honesty and integrity of his fellow-men. 
He surely could direct his life to no goal, achieve no am- 
bition far seen along the horizon dim of dreams were it 
not for his dogmatizing tendencies. Out of his dogmati- 
zations things come to pass that were undreamed by 
others and are translated into fact. But always it is the 
play of the double forces like the manifestations of two 
worlds that lead him on. If he wearies of dreams and 
dogma and starts to live his life without them he is prone 
to become dogmatic simply in another direction and 
usually with a fiercer dogmatism than he had ever known 
before. He is dogmatically undogmatic. What he really 
does is to exchange one set of ideals for another. He 
shows an incurable tendency to faith. If it be not faith in 
the Faith then it bums with fiercer glow as a faith in Un- 
faith. He cannot be an unbeliever. And this is well, for 
skepticism merely cancels itself. It can never form the 
foundation of science, religion or life. 



THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR* 

EMORY S. BOGARDUS 

UNIVESSITY OP SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

« 

Scholarship has three primary sources. In the first 
place scholarship may be the fruit of the creative impulses 
of a genius. There is here and there an individual in 
whom inventiveness, aesthetic ability, or penetrating 
analysis seem to run wild. Perhaps the individual pos- 
sesses a prodigious memory, and an uncanny disregard 
for conventional thinking, or an unusual versatility in 
classifying and organizing ideas. 

In the class-room such an individual may recite bril- 
liantly without much preparation, ask new and perhaps 
embarrassing questions of his instructor, or clear up the 
muddled thinking of his classmates with impatient lucid- 
ity. To the life of the world such a person may contribute 
a Miltonian epic, a Malthusian doctrine of population, a 
Marconi system, or a theory of fourth dimensions. The 
born genius of the type that I have described is likely to 
be scholarly in some one direction, but in other ways to be 
impracticable, visionary, perhaps impetuous, or even a 
crank. He may consent to the burning of a Servetus, 
suffer the spells of insanity of an Auguste Comte, or even 
fall into the drunkard's grave of a Poe. Nature has been 
generous to him and he in turn often spends his godlike 
abilities lavishly wherever his fancy may lead. 

In the second place scholarship has its chief source in 
a stimulating mental environment. An individual may 
inherit ordinary mental ability, but be blessed with parents 

^Address delivered before the Scholarship Society of the University of 
Sonthem California. 
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who nourish him in an atmosphere of high aspirations. 
If he be responsive, he concentrates his average ability in 
specific undertakings. Noting his earnestness and his de- 
votion to duty, his teachers show a special interest in him, 
and give him the training he needs in order to transform 
his ordinary mental energies into extraordinary achieve- 
ments. Circumstances may be kind, freeing him from the 
daily struggle for bread and butter. In other words, as a 
result of the aspirations of his parents, the encouragement 
of his teachers, the kindly ministrations of society, and the 
mental stimulations of his environments as a whole, an 
individual with an ordinary mind may attain to the rank 
of scholar. If he so succeeds, he is likely to be better bal- 
anced, less erratic, more democratic and social than the 
bom genius. The environment genius is less brilliant, 
more methodical, and more dependable than the born 
genius. 

In the third place, scholarship can be traced to the indi- 
vidual's own initiative and determination. A person may 
inherit normal ability, but he may not have parents who 
give him special encouragement. He may be hindered by 
serious economic handicaps, but despite these adverse cir- 
cumstances, he sets his mind toward an intellectual goal. 
He pushes on past one mental milestone after another. He 
passes other persons in the race, talented persons perhaps, 
who have stopped to indulge in mental loitering. He 
finally reaches the rank of scholarship. Sometimes, he 
has to pay too high a price, for example, he may sacrifice 
his health. All things considered, however, the hard 
work genius deserves higher praise than the bom genius 
or the environment genius. He has exhibited admirable 
determination in the face of obstacles which cause most 
persons to turn back. He truly knows the value of 
scholarship. 

In all three types of scholarship to which I have made 
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allusion, the underlying trait is concentration of attention, 
or better still, as Lester F. Ward puts it, focalization of 
psychic energy. In the case of the born genius, nature 
has focalized the individuaFs psychic energies for him 
along definite channels. In regard to the environment 
genius circumstances have been largely instrumental in 
focalizing and directing the individual's energies. With 
reference to the hard work genius, it may be said that the 
individual has risen to the high plane where he focalizes 
his own energies, and, moreover, chooses the direction in 
which they are focalized. 

The task of focalizing psychic energy is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. In our day of speed and jazz and 
noise, it is almost impossible to focalize one's psychic 
powers. In this day of parades, fashion shows, movie 
films, and fleet automobiles, it is more and more difficult to 
command one's own resources and direct them in line with 
definite purposes. Telephone wires are increasing in 
number and reach, newspapers are expanding in size, 
social organizations with their persistent obligations are 
multiplying. Life in a metropolitan city is almost a con- 
tinuous problem of deciding what not to do next and of 
explaining why. Where are people to get the time and 
opportunity in which to focalize their mental abilities 
upon the pressing public questions of the age ? The hard 
work genius, with eyes blind to the attractive extrava- 
gances of the hour, and with ears deaf to the mad roar of 
get-rich-quick whirlwinds, the hard work genius, I repeat, 
holds in the swing of his mental processes the solution of 
perplexing national problems and of world confusion. 

Wherever true scholarship is found, whether with the 
hard work genius, the environment genius, or the bom 
genius, it manifests standard attributes. (1) It is 
democratically human. It is not pedantic. The scholar is 
not the grind, the bookworm, or teacher's pet. If scholar- 
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ship was once a sign of the cloister, it can not longer claim 
such a relatively harmless distinction. Even the Ameri- 
can Scholar whom Ralph Waldo Emerson described so 
well in 1837 has changed materially. The American 
Scholar of today is throbbing with more life, more inter- 
est in daily human affairs, more democracy than the 
Scholar of 1837. 

Scholarship gives no one a right to feel superior to his 
fellows. Scholarship entitles no one to engage in a mental 
dress parade. It justifies no one in playing "smart tricks" 
on his fellows. It betrays its own inner nature if it opens 
the gates to exploitation. There was an age — ^perhaps we 
are still in it — when superior mental ability was used to 
extract wealth from one's fellows without rendering just 
returns, or to gather power and honor as means of secur- 
ing selfish praise. Let us tmite to destroy all such un- 
democratic and anti-human purposes to which scholarship 
has been put. 

Scholarship is altruistic. If it leads to individual suc- 
cess alone, it is a failure. Society has become so be- 
wilderingly complex that a few powerful but independ- 
ently minded individuals cannot alone maintain it. In 
1917, trained railroad leaders in the United States ad- 
mitted their failure and participated in a uniform govern- 
mental control of the railroads in order that men, provi- 
sions, and ammunitions might be moved speedily across 
the continent and over the Atlantic. In 1920, we find 
almost hopeless freight delays and congestion, and that 
railroad representatives, according to press dispatches, are 
asking for unification through Federal control. At any 
rate, a small number of able but independently minded 
persons, much less a single leader, such as a Senator 
Lodge or a President Wilson cannot efficiently manage the 
social processes of a whole nation. 

The solution lies not in establishing all-powerful pater- 
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nalistic and highly socialistic governments but in social- 
izing the abilities and attitudes of individuals who com- 
pose the nation. The highest development of the rail- 
roadsy for example, will not come through Federal control 
or ownership, but through developing a generation of rail- 
road leaders who, though private owners, will find their 
highest satisfactions not in competing for profits but pri- 
marily in rendering service to all the people. 

The teaching profession, the medical profession, the 
ministry, the judiciary are illustrative of altruistic scholar- 
ship. The profits standards, however, still rule in many 
phases of life. They even insist that scholarly-minded 
persons shall hedge in discussing certain phases of current 
human activity. But what shall it profit a nation if it raise 
a generation of leaders who are bent on individual success 
alone when in so doing it is necessary to create an all- 
powerful paternalistic government in order to keep these 
same individuals from eating each other up? Why not 
train a generation of socially-minded persons who will 
find their greatest joys in living justly, harmoniously, and 
constructively with one another. 

The world of today demands altruistic scholarship, a 
scholarship which judges individual success by the way 
which that success helps or hinders national progress, a 
scholarship which is not content with the attainment of 
vocational or professional ends but which also demands 
consistent public service, a scholarship which is prepared 
to save democracy itself. 

The nation and the world are staggering beneath heavy 
loads. The chief cause is not in radicalism, as such, or in 
reactionism, per se, but in the antecedents of radicalism 
at its worst and of reactionism at its worst, namely, in a 
selfish narrow-mindedness. Little, local minds still hold 
prominent positions of leadership in the ranks of both 
Qoipital and labor. In times of national crises, such as war. 
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the profiteer blazenly flaunts his ill-gotten gains and the 
autocratic labor leader calls ill-advised strikes. In the 
days of peace, conditions are slow to improve. Despite 
the best educational system in the world and the most 
modem universities, must the majority of our people sit 
supinely by while a few selfish minds, a small minority 
rule the majority with an era of prices unnecessarily high ? 

Our minds are smaller than our nation's problems. Our 
visions have not expanded as fast as our national issues. 
Small-minded leaders are tmable to cope with the gigantic 
difficulties of the day. There is a real need for large- 
minded men and women, for persons with minds large 
enough to grasp the significance of current national ques- 
tions, large enough to encompass these problems, large 
enough to solve these issues unstintingly and unselfishly. 
If our colleges and universities do not train men and 
women for these tasks, where shall we turn ? 

If the nation, then, to say nothing of the world, is to 
be saved, the American Scholar of today must focalize an 
increasing proportion of his mental energies upon public 
welfare. He must dedicate a considerable degree of his 
powers to the re-making of the social structure called 
civilization and of the individual attitudes of which this 
structure is made. Whether he be a hard work genius, 
an environment genius, or a born genius, he cannot do 
better than assist in the task of making over local selfish 
minds into democratically human, altruistic, and optimis- 
tic minds. 



Current Thought 



MYSTICISM AND ART 

There are on many hands evidences of weariness with the usual 
scientific and materialistic explanation of life. J. M. Thorbum in 
the Monist for October points out the inadequateness of life and 
art which does not fall back on mysticism. Yet he declares the 
contrast of art "with science as in some way antagonistic — is like 
the unreal contrast of genius to the patient and laborious work out 
of which the swift illumination arises, and which is after all, the 
only sod that it can spring from." He recalls the measure of truth 
in the contention of Guyau and Ruskin that ''great art could only 
be produced under the influence of some religious or ethical motive ; 
and that what really mattered was the intensity and sincerity of 
that motive." 

THE RELIGIOUS BREAKDOWN OF THE MINISTRY 

This is the title of an article by George A. Coe in the January 
number of The Journal of Religion, which comes in fine new form 
as Vol. 1, No. 1, being a combination and continuation of the Bibli- 
cal World and the American Journal of Theology. Dr. Coe's 
article will doubtless provoke discussion more or less acrimonious 
from both sides. To us the source of criticism seems to be not in a 
non-ethical note so much as a failure to preach the distinctive 
doctrines which Dr. Coe considers the true ones. Here there is 
opportunity for a vast difference of opinion. It appears that true 
doctrine during the war would have been pacifism though Dr. 0)e 
does not so distinctly name it and for the present the true ethical 
faith is indicated as a radical industrialism. As we do not believe 
that pacifism represents the gospel of Jesus Christ and as we believe 
that industrial radicalism needs to be tempered with a sense of 
even-handed justice we failed to discover the religious break-down 
of which Dr. Coe complains. We rather felt that a righteous in- 
dignation against the unholy acts of Germany was a religious emo- 
tion and we admired the moral leadership of the hosts of men in 
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the pulpit who had the religious insight to declare as many of them 
did upon the first invasion of Belgium, the moral necessity of doing 
what we could to prevent the reign of injustice, crime and devasta- 
tion. This, was at the very moment our secular leaders were advis- 
ing an immoral mental neutrality. As to the clear note needed at 
the present hour we believe the most important one is not any 
arraying of class against class but the simple insistence upon the 
golden rule and its application to both labor and capital. This will 
please neither side to the controversy, but disagreement makes it 
no less opportune. 

IS THERE A LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS? 

This is the question put by Victor S. Yarrow in the January 
number of the International Journal of Ethics. In spite of the 
reactions of war and a wide-spread pessimism he concludes that we 
are making progress. This progress is not, however, he holds, due 
to an abstract "law" either of environment or heredity, but rather 
to the aspirations and ideals of the human spirit itself. He says: 
"What we call Progress is simply a general and vague term for a 
variety of healthy, beneficial, constructive tendencies and move- 
ments that make for a better society." And all these movements 
are natural and inevitable. They are not in conflict with human 
nature. They could not well be and persist. They are not confined 
to negligible groups. They are thoroughly representative and typi- 
cal of human nature. 

To this consideration of the subject should be added the article 
by Wesley Raymond Wells in the January Monist, entitled, "Natu- 
ral Checks on Human Progress." 

IS THE SOUL INHERITED OR CREATED? 

This is one of the questions discussed by Gerald H. Rendall in 
"Immanence, Stoic and Christian," the leading article in the January 
Harvard Theological Review. The discussion not only discloses 
the difference between Christian and Stoic conceptions but also 
points out the indebtedness of the one to the other. His handling 
of the doctrine of immanence in such manner as to retain a doctrine 
of freedom is most interesting and illuminating. Mr. Richard 
Lempp also provides an article of current interest on "Church and 
Religion in Germany." 
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GERMANY AND ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 

One should turn from Lempp's article in the Harvard Review 
directly to the leading article in the Yale Review, "Germany since 
the Revolution" by the author of "J'Accuse" if he is to see both 
sides of the picture. The truth probably lies between the positions 
of the two opponents. Following this, he should read Dean Inge's 
remarkable summary of present religious conditions in England en- 
titled "Religion in England after the War" in the same number. 

A NEW GLIMPSE OP ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

There has scarcely been a better number of the Yale Review 
for there is still another article sure to create a wide-spread inter- 
est, giving as it does an intimate account not to be found elsewhere 
of Robert Louis Stevenson's days in Samoa by W. E. Qarke. 

MYSTICISM AND RELIGION 

In days which threaten to remove mysticism from its due place 
as essential to religion it is wholesome to have the mystical side 
represented as is well done by Dr. James H. Leuba of Bryn Mawr 
in the Journal of Philosophy (formerly Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Method) for February 3d. In the same 
number is another valuable article on Philosophy in France by Dr. 
Wendell T. Bush. 

A TRIBUTE TO DR IVERACH 

All friends of theistic philosophy and personalists in general will 
welcome the accoimt of the life and work of Dr. James Iverach of 
the United Free Church College of Edinburgh which appears in 
the Expository Times of November. Our readers will recall Dr. 
Iverach's warm tribute to Bowne which appeared in the initial 
number of The Personalist. 

THE UNPOPULARITY OF PERSONALISM 

Many personalists have asked the question, Why is personalism 
unpopular? Knowing the very great position held by Bowne in the 
mental lives of his students, his wide influence at the present hour 
through his training a host of present day religious leaders and the 
wide-spread recognition he received among scholars abroad, they 
have often wondered at the relative neglect accorded him among 
philosophers at home. The article by Dr. Brightman in the January 
number of the Methodist Review sheds a flood of light upon the 
question. 



Notes and Discussions 



THE EASTER VESPERS AT ST. NICHOLAS 

St. Nicholas stood old and gray in the lowering afternoon of a 
French Easter. The byzantine figures of its portico had weathered 
the storms of more than seven hundred years. Its ancient tower 
watched the Templars riding forth to guard the pilgrim roads to 
Palestine for their one chapel still stands dishonored and neglected 
not far away. Within, — the service had begun but there was a 
vacant chair near the door, one of the kind used either for sitting 
or kneeling. As the congregation was at prayer the overseas man 
slipped into the vacant place, next which knelt a woman in mourn- 
ing and beside her a little boy. As the service progressed the 
stranger felt a childish hand pass adoringly along the Sam Browne 
belt, and a moment later the tiny form had found the protection 
of his arm. 

I know not what was in the heart of the boy, who clasped with 
joy the new franc piece the overseas man had intended for the 
offering, but the heart of the man was miles away and his thoughts 
were of his own. The mass went on its sing-song course, but 
neither the flaming candles of the altar nor the voice of the priest 
nor the responses of the choir, could divert attention from the 
deeper communings of the spirit that had come to the man out of 
this little flash of comradeship and confidence, the confidence of a 
little child. It was as if this fellowship stood for all fellowship. 
It mingled with the thought of devoted friends and family so far 
away and with the consciousness of Him "for whom all the fami- 
lies in heaven and earth are named.'' 

Is it not always so? Are not our moments of deepest comrade- 
ship also our moments of deepest intuition? Is it not hard to find 
God alone? Surely the best there is in us comes to bloom out of 
these human fellowships. If we are to be at home with God at 
the end of the trail will it not be because we have brought some 
other soul with us along the way of spiritual adventure. To save 
one's own soul and that alone must be thought well-nigh impossible 
for that would be to come with empty hands. 
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The service reached its climax and ceased. The people, radiant 
with absolution streamed forth, and with them the man. The 
benediction which lingered in his heart was not of the black-frocked 
priest but of the child. The vespers had not been in vain. "A 
little child shall lead them.'' 

"THOSE TERRIBLE (FREUDIAN) FEARS" 

A valued subscriber writes : 

"I have just read your criticism of pyschoanalysts. You have 
achieved a fine logical appreciation of your case against them. It 
is to be regretted that you do [not?] have an equally good psycho- 
logic understanding of what they are driving at. But of course 
those fears, those terrible fears which everywhere in the article 
(especially pp. 31-33) you manifest would not permit. It is in- 
evitable that such fears should preclude a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the aims, theory or practice of psychoanalysts. 

"I am sending you some reprints which cannot help you over- 
come your fears, but may show you something of the workings of 
a mind which is a little less influenced by fear than your own. 

"With my subscription and greetings I send you good wishes 
for the new year and remain, 

'Most cordially, 



LVIUSI 

it 19 



We differ with our genial friend in this that if we have fears 
we are not conscious of them. We stand on our own feet, have 
no obsessions save the ones natural to philosophers, eat three meals 
a day, and so long as we can face the world squarely, paying our 
debts, and doing our Christian duty by our fellows, shall continue 
to have no fear of man, king, potentate, ecclesiastical authority, 
or devil. We do aim to fear God who is the only party to whom 
fear is due, and this not from any dread of what He may do to 
us, but from a dread of sin itself and its unmanning and dwarfing 
results for time and eternity. We expect to keep reasonably clear 
of fears as long as with this program in mind we keep out of the 
hands of the psychoanalysts. We would be less than human if we 
were not beset by certain ugly temptations, entrance into which 
would undo us, but so long as we repel them they have no power 
over us. We know of no assistance to this perpetual conquest of 
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the lowest that can in any degree compare with prayer, not to a 
psychoanalyst but to God himself. We believe in making our con- 
fession where there is help and not to one as weak as ourselves 
who might if ill-disposed make the confession the opportunity for 
blackmail. 

The editor of Blackwood's writes in the January number, re- 
viewing Mordeirs recent book "The Erotic Motive in Literature" : 
"Lombroso believed that all literary men were mad; Herr Freud 
seems to believe them incestuous. Herr Freud does not use the 
same jargon as Lombroso, and his conclusion is not quite the same. 
But gossip, of doubtful accuracy, is the foundation of both methods, 
and for folly there isn't a pin to choose between them. . . . "Incest 
motive" I that is the pith of the whole matter. Herr Freud and his 
scholars are obsessed by perversity. They detect vice, unconscious 
if you will, in all the decent relations of life. To Mr. Mordell, 
for instance, Cowper's poem, "On the Receipt of My Mother's 
Picture," is "the best example of the Oedipus Complex to be found 
in English literature." Thus, to serve no decent purpose, the pupils 
of Herr Freud crawl like slugs, leaving a filthy trail behind them, 
over whatever is noble and comely in poetry and prose," and, we 
would add, in life also. 

THE NEW PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The first gathering of the professional philosophers in Southern 
California took place during the Christmas holidays at Qaremont 
Representatives from Pomona College, Occidental College and the 
University of Southern California were present. Three papers 
were read and discussed: "Personal and Impersonal Groups," by 
Professor Wieman of Occidental, Dewey's "Reconstruction in 
Philosophy," a review, by Professor Williams of Pomona, and 
"The Pseudo-science in Psycho-analysis," by Professor Flewelling 
of the University of Southern California. 

A short business meeting served to provide a tentative organiza- 
tion of the Philosophical Association of Southern California. A 
permanent organization will be established at the next meeting, to 
take place in June at the University of Southern California. 

Those present at this initial meeting were: Professors Ewer, 
Williams, Nichol and Dennison of Pomona, Wieman of Occidental, 
Long, Dixon, Todd and Flewelling of the University of Southern 
California. Hbkey Nelson Wieman, Secretary. 



Along the Bookshelf 



THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES, by Elihu Grant, Professor 
of Biblical Literature in Haverford College. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1920. Pp. VIII and 332. 

There has long been need for an account of the general histori- 
cal and political conditions in the Orient of Bible times. This need 
is met in a surprisingly concise and readable way by Dr. Grant. 
Heretofore the information has not to our knowledge been avail- 
able except by the circuitous path of many references and S3mtheses. 
This setting of the matter not only collates the material giving 
valuable bibliographies as it goes along, but sets it out so clearly 
that the book will be of value to all classes of readers. We wel- 
come the volume as putting into the hand of the average Bible 
student the collateral information necessary to the deeper under- 
standing of the Bible itself. To the beginner it offers a fascinating 
text book on the subject, while to the scholar it provides a con- 
venient guide and handbook. We recommend it as worthy of pur- 
chase by all Bible students. The binding, t3rpography, and illustra- 
tions are of a very high order. 

BERGSON AND PERSONAL REALISM. By Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Southern California. The Abingdon Press, New York, 
1920. Pp. 304. 

Professor Bowne once remarked that he had often thought of 
writing a history of philosophy, but that if he did so his aim would 
be primarily critical and constructive rather than historical. He 
would make the systems of the past the occasion for the exposition 
of his own fundamental ideas. Somewhat the same purpose seems 
to have been in Dr. Flewelling's mind as he wrote the book above 
mentioned. This book is not a systematic exposition of Bergson's 
philosophy as a whole, but rather a critique of some of its funda- 
mental ideas from the personalistic standpoint. The main thesis 
of the book is that Bergson's philosophy of change is inadequate 
and inconsistent, in so far as it falls short of a true personalism. 
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That Bergson is headed in a theistic direction is evident, but there 
is much of the impersonalistic that still clings both to his phrase- 
ology and his concepts. And to point this out and show how the 
most fruitful and original ideas in his philosophy find their logical 
and natural completion in personal idealism or "personal realism/' 
as the author terms it, and in it alone, is the chief purpose of the 
volume. 

This is a new approach to Bergson and gives to Dr. Flewelling's 
book a distinctive character. Other books on Bergson, such as 
those by Miller and by Ruhe and Paul, have dealt with his religious 
ideas, but none of them have discussed in the same critical and 
constructive way the relation of his philosophy to the personalistic 
type of thought. Dr. Flewelling shows that such characteristic 
Bergsonian concepts as "duration" and "pure memory" either imply 
or are practically synonymous with "personality." He also makes 
it clear that the "elan vital" can fulfill the function attributed to 
it by Bergson only as it is raised to the personal plane. The dis- 
cussion of Bergson thus leads up to the exposition of "personal 
realism," which forms the latter part of the volume. Here the 
author develops the idea that the fundamental categories of thought 
can be understood only in the light of personal experience. It is 
personality that explains the categories rather than the categories 
that explain personality. In the last chapter an interesting distinc- 
tion is made between "individualism" and "personalism." Indi- 
vidualism is selfish. It expresses itself in the "doctrine of Super- 
man developed at the expense of the many and without moral 
regard," and so is antithetical to "personalism which contends for 
the inalienable cultural rights of all men." 

The book is written in the lucid and chaste style characteristic 
of the author, and is a welcome addition alike to Bergsonian litera- 
ture and to the literature of personalism. At times the criticisms 
passed upon Bergson seem a little severe, and the author confesses 
that they may appear to some as "hypercritical." One also misses 
to some extent those positive expressions of sympathy with the 
idealistic drift of Bergson's thought that might have been expected 
from a personalist. But this is probably due to the definite pur- 
pose which the author set himself. His task was to apply the 
plummet line of personal idealism to the Bergsonian philosophy, 
and to judge it by that standard. It is in the light of this avowed 
purpose that we are to understand such a judgment as that with 
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which he closes his discussion of "the philosophy of change." "Any 
philosophy/' he says, "which is unclear in its definition of person- 
ality and its relation to fundamental being is unclear in all. It 
furnishes an illustration in philosophy of an analogous truth oft 
quoted in another realm, that he who is guilty of the breach of 
one commandment is guilty of all." If this were taken as a final 
estimate of Bergson's philosophy it would seem unduly severe, but 
as a criticism from the strictly personalistic point of view it loses 
much of its sting, and may be regarded as justified. The author 
feels that there are in Bergson's teaching "elements of danger 
which are easily overlooked by reason of the winning charm and 
contagious enthusiasm of the philosopher." To point these out he 
consequently regards as his special task. And this purpose he has 
carried out in an eminently successful way. At the same time he 
has given us a compact and interesting introduction to, and exposi- 
tion of, his own philosophical position. 

Albert C. Knudson. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ETHICS. By John M. 
Mecklin, Professor of Philosophy, University of Pitts- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 1920. Pp. 
IX— 446. 

The last twenty years has seen the rapid growth of a new field 
of thought known as social ethics. The discourses on the subject 
of ethics preceding the beginning of the present century were dis- 
tinctly individualistic. They accented not only the conduct of the 
individual, but they treated the individual as a psychological entity, 
more or less apart from his group life. They tended to overlook 
the highly significant fact that the social environment into which 
an infant is bom is an inheritance from the past through the 
medium of an organic and continuous social process, and that the 
nature of this social process cannot be inferred from either indi- 
vidual psychology or from the study of heredity, but chiefly from 
sociology. This enveloping social environment, as Professor C. H. 
Cooley would say, is a powerful factor in stimulating and direct- 
ing the growth of the individual's distinctive "but quite rudimentary 
capacities and tendencies." 

Social ethics has been defined in various ways. There is as yet 
no common agreement regarding the exact field that social ethics 
covers. Professor Mecklin has made an important contribution to 
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the definitive phases of the subject by making the nature and func- 
tions of the social conscience the central core of the social ethics. 
He then proceeds to make an exhibit of the effects of a vigorous 
social conscience when it attempts to make over current social 
phenomena, such as the home, school, church, private property, the 
machine process, business enterprise, urban life, even democracy. 
Social ethics, according to our author, is the social conscience at 
work in a democracy. 

The social conscience is "that body of comprehensive ethical 
norms that are integral parts of the moral sentiments of the mem- 
bers of the group" (p. 119). This set of ethical standards function 
almost automatically in the settlement of ethical issues ; they insure 
the continuity and the integrity of the life of the group. The social 
conscience resides in individuals but functions socially. Two things 
are essential to the operation of a vigorous social conscience, 
namely: (1) a high degree of enlightenment of the members of a 
group; and (2) a dynamic group situation (p. 123). 

The need for a vigorous social conscience today is evidenced 
by the fact that people are moving about with all "the wasteful, 
headlong stupidity of a herd of stampeded cattle." Professor 
Mecklin is right in doubting whether society has reached the stage 
where as an entity it is either entirely rational or moral. The need 
is urgent for the members of the human race to become sovereign 
moral creators, creating a social conscience that is at once enlight- 
ened, dynamic, and vigorously at work. 

The function of social institutions, such as the home, the school, 
the state, is to furnish settled modes of behavior and relatively 
fixed forms of valuation, for the purpose of disciplining individuals 
(p. 203). The rise of serious moral and social problems takes 
place when conflicts occur between the social conscience, institu- 
tions, and individual selves (p. 211). There is ever a need that 
the traditional group morality be raised to the level at the given 
time of the morality of the emancipated individual selves. 

Professor Mecklin is essentially correct in declaring that Amen* 
canism is suffering from too many class consciences and from the 
underdevelopment of a fundamental, nation-inclusive social con- 
science. For example, the labor-group conscience is opposed in 
many ways to the business-group conscience, but as yet there is 
no general social conscience that is vigorous enough to deal effect- 
ively with both the labor-group and business-group consciences. 
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As an institution the family is in grave danger, because we are 
stripping it of its religious sanctions and permitting the machine 
process to disintegrate its ancient bonds, without making com- 
pensations for these losses (p. 227). A careless attitude is being 
assumed toward the church despite its role as a conserver of values, 
its ministry of comfort, and its moral and spiritual inspiration (p. 
271). The school is being socialized, but without considering that 
socialization may or may not involve moral excellence (p. 284). 
Private property as an institution is useful but can survive only if 
it is adapted in all its ramifications intelligently to the needs of the 
community. The machine process is irreligious, producing irrelig- 
ious beings. Scientific management fails if it secures only the in- 
creased efficiency of the worker without arousing the increased 
interest of the laborer in his work. Profitism is a causal factor in 
radicalism. Industrial democracy will not be achieved until both 
labor and capital have attained a common social point of view. 
"The most dangerous moral anarchist of all is the unenlightened, 
powerful and stubborn reactionary" (p. 370). 

In this virile contribution to social philosophy, Professor Meck- 
lin is thought-provoking, and in the main, sound in his sociological 
principles. While cherishing the best social values of the past, he 
takes a position on the frontier of the present, seeking new social 
values, and new ways for attaining old values. While at times he 
is formal in his reasoning, he never strays far from experience. 
The concept of socialization is hardly accurate, for he rates it in 
terms of social efficiency. Socialization is a spiritual process in- 
volving the development of personalities who feel, think, and act 
together in enlightened ways and in the spirit of good will. 

Emory S. Bogardus. 

MORALE, The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct. By G. 
Stanley Hall, LL.D., President of Qark University. 
Daniel Appleton and Co., New York. Pp. IX & 377. 

LEADERSHIP, A study and discussion of the qualities most to 
be desired in an officer, etc. By Arthur Harrison Miller, 
Major, Coast Artillery Corps, U. S. Army. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1920. Pp. XIII & 174. 

MAN AND THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By William A. Mc- 
Keever, LL.D., University of Kansas. George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1919. Pp. X & 250. 

The subtitle of President Hall's book, the supreme standard of 
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life and conduct, is very significant. It is a big claim to make for 
morale. One doubts that the book will ever hold the high place 
that Dr. Hall has hopes for, because in it there is no foundation 
laid for a new ethics nor for any new principles in sociology. 
What is still more important, the book is a disappointment when 
it IS seen that for Dr. Hall the great stress is on the physical, the 
purely materialistic in life. The organization of material is a little 
loose and scattering and the writing is either too hastily done or 
else not carefully revised in some places. 

He holds that the war itself revealed the bankruptcy (as he 
puts it )of the old criteria and that our human standards and values 
must now be subjected to a redefinition. He uses "Morale" with 
psycho-physic connotation in its individual, industrial, and social 
applications. He says in his preface and first chapter that our 
ideals of conscience, honor, and morals generally have not accom- 
plished all we have hoped for, and so why not try the standard of 
morale as more fitting for the conditions of modem life. 

Dr. Hall asks is there any chief end of man, any goal or destiny 
supreme above all others and then answers that the war revealed 
in its true perspective and its real scope this goal — to keep our- 
selves, body and soul, and our environment, physical, social, indus- 
trial, eta, always at the very tip-top of condition. This super- 
hygiene is best designated as Morale. In another place he says 
Morale is best defined as the cult of condition. "Psyochophysic 
condition is the most important factor in any and every kind of 
success. Men slump morally, financially, in their creeds, and even 
into ill-health because they lose condition. In this way this has 
always been recognized, for the oldest and most universal form of 
greeting is 'How are you feeling?* and 'I hope you are well' — are 
the tides of life running high or low today — ^as if this was a thing 
of prime concern. When we awake after a sound and refreshing 
sleep with every organ in tune and at concert pitch, and thank 
whatever gods we believe in that we are alive, well, young, strong, 
buoyant, and exuberant, with animal spirits at the top-notch ; when 
we are full of joy that the world is so beautiful, that we can love 
our dear ones, and can throw ourselves into our work with zest 
and abandon because we like it; when our problems seem not in- 
soluble and the obstacles in our path not insuperable; when we 
feel that our enemies are either beaten or placated ; in a word, when 
we face reality gladly and with a stout heart even if it is grim and 
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painful, and never doubt that it is good at the core and all evil is 
subordinate to good, that even if we are defeated and overwhelmed 
in a good cause all is not lost ; when we feel that we live for some- 
thing that we would die for if need be — this is Morale. Morale is 
thus health." 

He seems not to see that there is a side of morale which can- 
not be dealt with in the mechanical and disciplinary methods which 
he says can be used to train it. One can very successfully 
cultivate the physical expression of morale, that is, providing the 
training is not done in too obvious a way, but it is a very different 
matter when it comes to training the spiritual side of morale. Never 
can we apply the machinery of propaganda to the spiritual morale 
as Dr. Hall would have us do, for to do so would crush it utterly. 

Throughout the entire book Dr. Hall's plans simple revert to 
this — ^he seems to think of us all as so much raw material devoid 
of feeling and reactions unless experts put them in us, devoid of 
any high aspirations, initiative, capability of progress, etc., unless 
certain agents of morale appointed by certain wise people — ^psy- 
chologists, I guess, since they seem to be the only people who 
already have desirable qualities in sufficient quantity. 

Dr. Hall makes the same mistake in his plans for morale that 
the German nation made during this past war when she supposed 
that the soul, or however else we designate the seat of morale, 
could be controlled by scientific management. 

Nellie E. Vawter. 

Major Miller's discussion of morale in his work entitled Leader- 
ship is entirely from the practical standpoint of experience, but so 
well has he analyzed the elements which comprise it that his book 
will be invaluable to men who in anyway aspire to leadership of 
other men. It is significant that while not neglecting the physical 
side of morale he gives due emphasis to the moral qualities of faith, 
courage, truthfulness, and honor. 

Dr. McKeever's Man and the New Democracy makes an im- 
portant contribution to the same general subject. After Consider- 
ing the question from the standpoint of society at large in which 
he discusses creative democracy, work as a means of salvation, 
religion as a part of democracy, and a changed conception of loyalty 
he turns to the individual. He says : "And just as it was urged in 
the earlier part of this volume that a true democracy can only be 
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grown, and that is to be accomplished through the righteous devel- 
opment of the young, so with the spiritual democracy from this 
time forward to be proposed; it must be grown in the hearts of 
our adult generation, and that as a part or an aspect of our ordinary 
daily routine of duties. We must be bom again. The times demand 
it. Our desire to harmonize with the new world democracy makes 
it imperative that we reorganize both our conscious and subcon- 
scious types of thought." 

Thus he concludes most fundamentally and hopefully that the 
reorganization of the world for the new democracy must come from 
within. It depends on moral and spiritual self-mastery by the in- 
dividual. We believe that this standpoint cannot be successfully 
controverted. Dr. McKeever has done a service to society to set 
forth thus clearly the elemental principles of true democracy. 



THE LEBANON IN TURMOIL. By J. F. Scheltema, M.A., 
Ph.D. Pp. 203. Yale Oriental Series, Researches Vol VII, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL to 70 A. D. By 
Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Pp. XII & 134. Open Court Publishing 

Co., Chicago, 111. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. By Isbon T. Beckwith, 
Ph.D., D.D., formerly Professor of the Interpretation of 
the New Testament in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York, and of Greek in Trinity College, Hartford. 
Pp. XV & 794. 



To the student of the Near East question this research volume 
of the Yale Oriental Series offers invaluable information. While 
it details the contemporary account of the massacres of 1860 and 
the European diplomacy that attended them it throws a flood of 
light upon the present situation in Palestine and Armenia. It is 
*'A contribution of great subsidiary importance directly to the his- 
tory of the Lebanon and the whole of Syria, indirectly to the 
history of the Christian Churches in the Semitic Orient, not only 
by reason of what it explicitly states and the thus far unknown 
details it furnishes, but also on account of what it implies to who- 
ever knows how to read between the lines." 

The value of the book is doubled by the inclusion of an intro- 
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duction and conclusion written by Dr. Scheltema. Concerning the 
repetition of history in the present situation, he writes: "The 
jealousies which prevented until now its general breakdown, its 
complete spoliation favorable or prejudicial to this Power or that, 
are again in full swing at this very moment. Trying to steal 
marches upon one another in the application for their own profit 
of the ideal of the "parallel co-existence" of the Christian commu- 
nities subject to the Porte in Asia, as formulated by Gortshakoff 
in his famous memorandum of 1867, we see the comrades in arms 
of yesterday falling out over the spoils. Indeed, new alliances for 
common action against a common enemy can abate and divert but 
never automatically eradicate old rivalries. Suspicious envy, pick- 
ing out its accustomed pattern of contention on the official display 
of fraternal affection, indicates clearly that we are still confronted 
with the damnosa hereditas of European diplomacy at its worst, 
defined by Mr. John (now Lord) Morley as 'that shifting, intract- 
able and interwoven tangle of conflicting interests, rival peoples and 
antagonistic faiths that is veiled under the name of the Eastern 
Question.' " 

One should scarcely speak on the Eastern question without 
knowledge of the facts given in this book. 



In Professor Swift's Education in Ancient Israel, one finds in 
the convenient limits of a single volume a continuous and complete 
account of Jewish Education. He begins by asking "What are the 
fundamental characteristics of Hebrew religion and morals, what 
part did education play in the development of the religious and 
moral consciousness of that race whose conceptions were destined 
to dominate the spiritual life of a thousand alien peoples and whose 
literary monuments have for centuries served as primer and final 
text for Christendom? What were the institutions, who were the 
teachers, what were the methods through which this national con- 
sciousness and its heritage of doctrines and ideals were stimulated, 
fostered, preserved and transmitted?" These questions he answers 
in a discriminating way, adding at the end a very complete bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. All in all it will prove a valuable book for 
the student of Jewish life and religion. 
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If Dr. Beckwith's book were to have the wide reading that it 
deserves there would be less of ignorant and hearsay interpretation 
of the Book of Revelation. As in other portions of the scripture 
bizarre and unusual interpretations are most often the results of a 
profound ignoring if not ignorance of the historical and theological 
settings and aims of the scripture in question. This is more notably 
so with the Apocal3rpse of John inasmuch as without these facts 
it is practically uninterpretable. The author writes : "Its meaning 
must be sought for in the light thrown upon it by the condition and 
circumstances of its readers, by the author's inspired purpose, and 
by those current beliefs and traditions that not only influenced the 
fashion which his visions themselves took, but also and especially 
determined the form of this literary composition in which he has 
given a record of his visions. . . . Like the other books of the New 
Testament, the Revelation, while containing truth for all time, was 
immediately occasioned by a concrete, practical purpose for the 
Church in the age in which it was written. The primary purpose 
of the Apocalypse was to help the Church to meet the conflict then 
and afterwards." 

"The contents of a prophetic message are determined by the 
circumstances, the needs, and the dominant religious conceptions 
of the age to which it is addressed; for the message is always 
designed to accomplish God's work in a particular historical situa^ 
tion. It is true that underlying all prophecies are certain truths 
regarding the character of God and his will which are in them- 
selves independent of historical circumstances. But these are 
always apprehended by the prophet through the media of the con- 
ditions of his own time. Such limitations are not only a. necessary 
result of the limitations of all human agencies employed by God; 
they are also essential for the very purpose of the prophet's mission, 
which is to arouse God's people to their religious duty in the special 
emergency arising, and to assure them of God's good purpose for 
his kingdom of the future. ... In the New Testament also the 
same law holds as elsewhere regarding the contents of prophecy — 
the topic to which a prophetic utterance relates is determined by 
existing conditions and beliefs. Now the gaze of the apostolic 
Church was turned intently to the future and the Lord's return, 
its outlook was eagerly eschatological. Therefore its fortunes, its 
struggles, fears, and hopes were viewed from the standpoint of its 
eschatological expectations. The elements of its eschatology were 
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however in many instances suggested by Jewish apocalyptic ideas 
belonging to the times in the midst of which Christian expectations 
took fonn. Thus it comes about that there sippear in Christian 
prophecy factors which, however much modified, are a product of 
Jewish eschatology. ... It is important to observe, that these fac- 
tors constitute not a form or symbol but the actual contents of the 
respective prophecies. They are the historical element, that which 
is furnished by contemporary thought and experience. And as 
such they are to be distinguished from the great spiritual truths of 
God's eternal purposes in the world, his mighty control of the 
movements of human society, to work out his gracious will for the 
sons of men. These latter are the elements of permanent meaning 
in the prophecy. The former, as springing out of the accidents of 
contemporaneous history, as the media through which our prophet 
seizes his divine revelation, may safely be regarded as circumstan- 
tial and transitory. . . . The central significance of prophecy is 
found not in the prediction of coming events of history, but in 
revealing the truth of God." In this treatise we have a careful 
scholarly and exhaustive consideration of the subject. No leading 
historical method of interpretation is overlooked. There is discus- 
sion from every standpoint that has any reasonable claim to cred- 
ence. There is no pressing forward of any preassumed theory. 
The chapters on the eschatological hope and the general character- 
istics of apocal3rptic literature are of unusual value. This full and 
fair discussion is followed by a valuable commentary on the text 
itself. As knowledge is the best corrective of the multitudinous 
unwarranted millenial theories that are just now misleading so 
many this book ought to have an instant and widespread sale. 

A STUDY OF POETRY. By Bliss Perry. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

This discussion of poetry, covering nearly four hundred pages, 
is thoroughgoing and judicious. While showing appreciation for 
some of the brilliant work of the new free verse school. Professor 
Perry regards the movement as essentially a passing fad. "Much 
of the New Verse is Euphuistic," he tells us, "not merely in its 
self-conscious cleverness, its delightful toying with words and 
phrases for their own sake, its search of novel cadences and curves, 
but also in its naive pleasure in rediscovering and parodying what 
the ancients had discovered long ago." He regrets the tendency to 
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over-subjectivity and morbid sensibility, the display of singularity 
and silly nudity in contemporary verse. "If the revelation of per- 
sonality unites men, the stress upon mere individuality separates 
them, and there are countless poets of the day who glory in their 
eccentric individualism without remembering that it is only through 
a richly developed personality that poetry gains any universal 
values." The book is arranged in a way to make it available for 
systematic teaching in the classroom. 

James Main Dixon. 



Books Received 



Space and Time, by Moritz Schlick, Professor of Philosophy 
at Rostock University: translated by Henry L. Brose. Pp. X 
and 87. Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. 
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The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of The Psrsonaliit. 
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Proposed Roads to Freedom, by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
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Sometimes, in this or that playhouse, set in the glare 
of Piccadilly or Broadway, the blinding incandescence 
fades, goes out, — ^and into the dusk pale glowlights drift, 
with scent of bracken, sweet brier, and the *airs that have 
nodded over banks of violets/ And with the woodland 
scents and fireflies troop in the impish Little Folk, agrin 
at us — ^august Ol3nmpians. Agrin, they prick and poke 
and jeer and jibe until our coats are wrongside out, our 
starches limp, our modes awry, our camphorated sensi- 
bilities jigging to the mockery of Puck. But when the 
raillery would mount to scorn, to lash and flay, a baby 
crows, the elves scamper to deliver their neglected dew- 
drops, and we are left with a shy, grave Scot, hunched 
before a fire — sl mild fire — of coals. Faced with worn and 
homely things, unaccountably — we weep. 

The silent Scotchman smokes, and we — ^admonish our 
tears. Only the bored Futurists, as might be expected, 

14! 
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slip from the dear and silly theatre back to their primeval 
caves. We simpler folk try to recapture our flourishes, 
our poses, but the root of the matter is in the Charmer, 
and the cleansing tears come. If his pipe is drawing well, 
he may send a twinkling smile out to us whom he so be- 
devils, and he may — for he knows the tatters of our self- 
importance need pinning — ^he may spin an epilog: 

After all, there's much that's sound and tender in the 
stiflFest man, and — shavers — ^there's much that's unco canny 
and enchanting in a woman's guile! But mark you now 
[his pipe is active] of all precious things the most cherish- 
able are the dreams and desires of children, and of their 
mothers, and of those grown-up children, the artists — ^the 
artists that have suffered defeat. Of nice children, I mean, 
and of the nicest mothers, to say nothing of the lovely 
women who should be mothers but aren't. Freud is the 
fashion, I know, but I go on thinking there's religion as 
well as scavengery in dreams. Man has a reach as well as 
a past : at least it's natural for a Scot to stretch. [He goes 
back to his pipe.] What are we all but children, crying 
for ice-cream cones of gold. . . . [The coals go out.] 

On such a night, one critic rhapsodizes in dithyrambs, 
and one, submerging his sorrow in green chartreuse, 
writes only this: More Gold Gained By Cornering Cob- 
webs! But mortal mortals go out into the night illu- 
minated with the discovery that back views are as sig- 
nificant as front elevations, and that laughter is divine. 
When these things happen the chances are — s, Barrie play 
is making its bow to a jaded world. 

For twenty years Sir James Matthew Barrie has been 
popular in the English and American theatres. Critics 
have lauded and dispraised him in almost equal measure. 
The Manchester Guardian, writing coldly anent his latest 
play, Mary Rose, complains: "Sir James continues to 
make fairyland safe for suburbia, but he does not con- 
tribute seriously to dramatic literature." On the other 
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hand, Professor Phelps, torridly enflamed, out-Pucks 
Puck and puts a girdle round the earth in less than forty 
minutes! In a recent North American Review he swings 
full-circle: "J- M. Barrie is the foremost English-writing 
dramatist of our time, and his plays taken together make 
the most important contributions to the English drama 
since Sheridan. He unites the chief qualities of his con- 
temporaries, and yet the last word to describe his work 
would be the word eclectic. For he is the most original 
of them all. He has the intellectual grasp of Galsworthy, 
the moral earnestness of Jones, the ironical mirth of 
Synge, the unearthly fantasy of Dunsany, the consistent 
logic of Ervine, the wit of Shaw, the technical excellence 
of Pinero." It only remains for some diligent classifier 
to add — the insouciance of George Cohan and the imper- 
turbability of Billy Sunday — ^but this way lies floriculture, 
not criticism. It may be taken for granted that Sir James 
is usually employing the infinite pains of genius to be 
himself — ^not any made-up daisy, not even Daisy Ashford. 
The borrowed Voice of Cassius, the Cobwebs, the Puck, 
the Rosalind and the Nodding Violets, to say nothing of 
the old French Cinderella and the Italian Harlequin, have, 
in Barrie's hands. Apocryphal twists, inimitably of Bar- 
riers shaping. 

Barriers gifts are so considerable, his artistry often so 
potent, that we gain little by wrapping him in Joseph's 
coat. His plays, frequently well-devised and well-exe- 
cuted in terms of the theatre, have little of the inwrought 
tightness and precise calculation characteristic of Pinero's 
work. His themes, his characters, seem always more im- 
portant to Barrie than his plots: to mate with the solid 
Crichton we have the thin Alice-Sit-By The-Fire; for the 
bulk of IVhat Every Woman Knows there is the attenua- 
tion of Quality Street; for the unity of Dear Brutus we 
have the discursiveness of Peter Pan, the frailness of A 
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Kiss For Cinderella. His wisdom, on the other hand, 
transcends Galsworthy's, for he is more often humanist 
than moralist. Earnest he is, tragically earnest, but he is 
rarely obvious and platitudinous in the manner of Jones. 
And surely it is idle to cap him with the wit of Shaw — 
he has none of it, but rather a deep-founded yet luminous 
humour, which pervades his work. Since this is his most 
abundant gift — the one that makes him kin to those whom 
Meredith has defined, "The Humourists of a high order 
have an embrace of contrasts beyond the scope of the 
Comic poet. . . . their strokes are world-wide, with 
lights of Tragedy in their laughter" — ^and because it is the 
gift that sets him stages above Shaw in some of his inter- 
pretations, it would be ungracious not to point comparison. 
Great tenderness tempers his ironies, so, although his 
ability to see and to present the ironical incongruities is a 
very great ability, it has little of the bite of sardonic bit- 
terness characteristic of Synge's revealments: it is this 
excess of tenderness that leads Barrie into the shallows of 
sentimentality, shallows that never saw Synge's reflection. 
Despite lapses into this excess. Truth is admittedly Bar- 
riers mistress, and he usually succeeds in achieving the 
logic of his matter; he pursues this logic, however, in 
highly fantastic and illogical ways, with methods quite 
opposed to Ervine's direct developments. Again, although 
he uses Fancy's shape, it is undiscriminating to say he has 
the "unearthly fantasy of Dunsany." He never, like Dun- 
say, builds the Other world for its own sake. Fantasy, in 
Dunsany's hands, swings us to the stars to face unchang- 
ing abstractions: Man is lowly, the Gods are mighty. 
But Fantasy, as conceived by Barrie, brings us always 
home to firesides, where men and women, however lowly, 
vain, simple, weak, ridiculous, are important. 

It is because Barrie, beneath the cloud-capped towers 
of his dreams, has this profound interest in human char- 
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acter, and divination, too of the costly struggle of human 
living, and because many of his plays have implications 
of latent pain and blank misgivings, that he may, with 
appositeness, be called a playwright of tragedy as well as 
one of fantasy. Many of his themes are pregnant with 
the sorrows of our race : the infinite yearning of the child- 
less ; the bitter woe of those who lose their children, in life 
or death ; the anguish of those who would never grow old 
and who yet would know all human joy — impossible union 
of opposed desires; the terror of those who, having once 
made the Public laugh, are swept away to the dust-heap of 
f orgetf ulness ; the deeper unhappiness of personal mastery 
struggling to subdue itself to the exactions of circum- 
stance; the pitif ulness of those who can never learn — 
"The fault, dear Brutus, is in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings": these are the tragic themes that come to us 
masked as comedies. Three times, only, has Barrie been 
starkly serious in the medium of his plays: once in The 
Will, an unimportant, poorly built sketch; once in Old 
Friends, an unpleasant, inconclusive portrayal of heredi- 
tary tendencies in an alcoholic family; and once in Half 
AN Hour, a masterpiece of sustained suspense and vivid 
characterization. Incisive, poignant, this brief play gives 
earnest of success, should Barrie ever choose to project a 
tragic theme of larger dimensions in tragic terms. Per- 
haps no public could be found for such an effort : we quail 
before the heroic, and shun the contemplation of our woe. 
But if we do not rise, save in our mechanics, to the sub- 
lime, neither do we wallow, unprodded, in our complacen- 
cies. The Comic Spirit is abroad above us. "It has the 
sage's brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks at the 
comers of the half-closed lips drawn in an idle wariness 
of half tension. . . . Whenever men wax out of propor- 
tion, overblown, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fan- 
tastically delicate, whenever they offend sound reason, fair 
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justice, are false in humility or mined with conceit, the 
Spirit overhead will look humanely malign and cast an 
oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery 
laughter." 

Something of this Spirit is in Barrie when he looks 
"humanely malign" at John Shand, Lord Loam, ^Lady 
Mary, and Sir Harry Sims. It may be that Sir James, 
following his native sense of humour, and the beckoning 
of his friend and mentor, Meredith, works with the belief 
that the Comic Spirit, in our civilization, ifiay be ampler, 
truer, than the Tragic. At any rate, it is from the hood of 
Fantasy that his Realities gravely regard us. 

Fantasy has become a familiar of our complicated, 
self-examining days. In form it ranges from pure fancy 
to cynic involution: "so full of shapes is Fancy that it 
alone is high fantastical." Not since the Elizabethan con- 
ceits has drama been so garbed in motley. If at one point 
fantasy has floated into the pale ether of symbolism, at 
another it has dipped into tonic wells of ironical criticism. 
Strindberg, Rostand, Shaw, Galsworthy, and Synge have 
paced with it variously. Lord Dtmsany has gone up the 
mountain with it, Barrie has danced and wept with it. 
Possibly the finest poetic note so far drawn from it for 
our English stage is the creation — Peter Pan. Fancy's 
Child is Peter — ^the play a bubble blown to shine in the 
sun : iris dyes flash from the bubble because of the tears it 
holds : — glorious though Peter's tree-top freedom may be, 
the deep pity is he can never know the greater glory in the 
bondage of being Mrs. Darling's son. One sweet captivity 
he will have— one refuge from his inhuman freedom— he 
has been caught and will be held, I believe, in our English 
heritage. And yet — critical honesty demands the yet — 
the play seems hardly to equal the high imaginative 
achievement of the elfin Boy. It is related, however, that 
once, when the play was in rehearsal, Mr. du Maurier 
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leaned to Mr, Frohman to remark of the last scene, — 
"That is the finest scene in the play." "It is the finest 
scene in any play," the manager answered stoutly. 

When Barriers skill in execution mates the rare quality 
of his divinations, we have plays of enduring insight and 
charm. The Admirable Crichton, Dear Brutus, What 
Everywoman Knows, The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 
Half An Hour, and The Twelve-Pound-Look, stand four- 
square to the winds of time. Other plays, product of 
lesser virility and skill, wobble. The early Professor's 
Love-Story tip-toes ; Quality Street pirouettes and minces ; 
AliceSit'By T he-Fire slumps; A Kiss For Cinderella 
loses a slipper and limps; Little Mary is faintish; Bar- 
bara's Wedding falls flat; and Der Tag never stood up. 
Perhaps it is excess of gentleness that counts heavily at 
times against this artist whose very gentleness is the chief- 
est element of his strength. At such times we have the 
lurking wish that the sturdy Doctor Samuel were by to 
shake his stick at Sentimental Tommy. But since it is 
fineness which makes Barrie — with his clarifying humour 
— ^wise and mellow, we need not disdain it. Save for sheer 
artistic ends and verity we had best not quarrel with our 
bounties : one humanist is rich finding among the inflated 
and the bigots. Mr. John Wallace, writing of a visit to 
Barrie, happily analyzes the playwright's dominant qual- 
ity : "If to each man belongs a special quality as to each a 
special look. Barriers would be tenderness. In the most 
ordinary conversation, one feels that he runs more than 
half-way forward with a mind eager to help articulate the 
fine, to crystallize any fragment of life's abiding good, or 
to give an extra spin to any bit of gayety that illumines or 
refreshes." 

Sir James expends most of his tricksy spleen on the 
lordly and the flabby: it is over the mothers of men and 
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over wistful children that he throws the mantle of his 
grave tenderness. 

That the Legend of Gk)od Women should not depart 
wholly from us, it is perhaps just as well that there was 
born to Margaret Ogilvy, in Kirriemuir, Scotland, in 1860, 
a son — 2L son who was to create, in dear memory of his 
mother, shrewd and lovely women in her image, and who, 
to her greater glory, was to create more bubble-blowing 
children like herself. 

" 'What woman is in all his books ?' my sister would 
demand. 

" T'm sure I canna say/ replies my mother determin- 
edly. T thought the women were diflFerent every time.' 

" 'Mother, I wonder you can be so audacious ! Fine 
you know what woman I mean.' 

" 'How can I know ? What woman is it ? You should 
bear in mind I hinna your cleverness.' 
" 'I won't give you the satisfaction of saying her name. 
But this I will say, it is high time he was keeping her out 
of his books.' And then as usual my mother would give 
herself away unconsciously. 'That is what I tell him/ she 
says, chuckling, 'and he tries to keep me out, but he canna ; 
it's more than he can do !' " 

Margaret Ogilvy died before her son's plays were ac- 
claimed, but, although she was no longer by to read, to 
protest, to chuckle, and to approve, her spirit is vivid in 
more than one of them. Not a little of her lives in Mrs. 
Dowey, the Old Lady Who Shows Her Medals — ^*'blue was 
always my color" : her youth is in Dear Brutus — ^the young 
Margaret of the artist's dream is none other than the 
"little girl in a magenta frock and a white pinafore, who 
comes toward me through the long parks, singing to her- 
self, and carrying her father's dinner in a flagon." And 
they who now are puzzling over the meaning of Barrie's 
latest play, Mary Rose, will do well to look for its key in 
the story of Margaret Ogilvy and her cherished christen- 
ing robe. "Hundreds of other children were christened in 
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it also, the lending of it among my mother's glories. It 
was carefully carried from house to house, as if it were 
itself a child; my mother made much of it, smoothed it 
out, petted it, smiled to it before putting it into the arms of 
those to whom it was lent. . . And when it was brought 
back to her she took it into her arms as softly as if it 
might be asleep, and unconsciously pressed it to her breast : 
there was never anything in the house that spoke to her so 
eloquently as that little white robe; it wets the one of her 
children that always remained a baby. . . .^' And at her 
end, when something there was she wanted, it was decided 
after long parley that she craved the robe. "It was brought 
to her, and she unfolded it with trembling, exultant hands, 
and when she had made sure that it was still of virgin fair- 
ness her old arms went round it adoringly, and upon her 
face there was the ineffable mysterious glow of mother- 
hood." That glow had never faded in her and she was 
seventy-six when she died. How many times in fancy had 
she visited The Island That Likes To Be Visited, and how 
often she had yearned to have her children back as babies 
in her arms. May it not be that Mary Rose is just the 
usual eternal mother who wishes her dreams and her 
babies to be just dreams and babies ? Barriers homely yet 
exquisite Mary is not unworthy to be placed near to that 
other Mother who lives among the Roses of Chartres, vir- 
ginal yet maternal. Many such women there are : in paint- 
ing one, Barrie is no more mystical than were the builders 
of Chartres — only, to borrow Henry Adams' term, "lum- 
inous in the sense of faith." Of Mr. Sludge, depend on 
it, tliere is not a trace 1 

If in Mary Rose we have the Margaret Ogilvy who 
dreamed and yearned for time to bide, in Maggie Wylie 
we have the Margaret who could laugh and laugh, who 
had a way with her, and who knew, of course, What 
Everywoman Knows. It will ever remain one of the de- 
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lightful and compensating coincidences of our recent liter- 
ary history that just when Mr. Shaw, at number ten 
Adelphi Terrace, on the Victoris Embankment, London, 
was outlining his Futuristic Ann White field, in Man and 
Superman, as a liar, a bully, and a ravisher of man, Mr, 
Barrie, in great good humour, was preparing, at nimiber 
three Adelphi Terrace, to turn his funny-bone into that 
(to outward seeming) *wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim'rous' 
Maggie Wylie. Married out of hand by one of the thrifti- 
est bargains ever driven by her inarticulately adoring 
father and brothers, Maggie cherishes the Parliamentary 
infant, John Shand, becomes his successful second thought, 
saves him masterfully from the beguiling finishing of 
Lady Sybil, and breaks the ice of his frozen wit at the very 
end of the play. 

" 'Oh, John, if I could only make you laugh at me,' 
says Maggie Wylie to John Shand, overwhelmed by the 
tragedy of a man who has found himself out. Tt's noth- 
ing unusual I've done, John. Every man who is high up 
loves to think that he has done it all himself, and the wife 
smiles, and lets it go at that. It's our only joke. Every 
woman knows that.' 

" T can't laugh, Maggie. And yet I think you are the 
drollest thing in creation.' 

" 'We're all droll to those that understand us,' con- 
tinues Maggie, 'and I will tell you why — Eve wasn't made 
out of Adam's rib as is generally supposed; she was made 
out of his funny-bone.' (A terrible struggle is taking 
place in John. He creaks. Something that may be mirth 
forces a passage, at first painfully, no more joy in it than 
in the discolored water from a spring that has long been 
dry. Soon, however, he laughs long and loud. The spring 
water is becoming clear. Maggie claps her hands. He is 
saved.)" 

Both Ann and Maggie run true to form and pursue 
their mates, and both are quite unabashed in this very 
natural process, but while Ann chills and tires us with her 
nudities and torrents of discourse, Maggie, squeaking but 
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now and then, engages us with the eloquence of her retic- 
ence, and lures us with promise of hidden treasure, boxes 
within boxes, like any other Chinese puzzle, or like the one 
kiss lurking on Mrs. Darling's lips impossible to catch. 

" *What is charm, exactly, Maggie?' 

" 'Oh, it's a sort of bloom on a woman. If you have 
it, you don't need to have anything else; and if you don't 
have it, it doesn't matter what else you have. Some 
women, the few, have charm for all, and most have charm 
for one. But some have charm for none.' " 

So saying, Maggie proceeds, with her mole-like move- 
ments, to make earthquakes in the garden of John Shand's 
complacencies, and all the while the peace of her presence 
is like the lull on evening waters. But Ann, bondwoman 
to her maker, and reminiscent of a long Xantippish line, 
has tactics no more subtle than the motor-horn she sug- 
gests. Capture Tanner she did, but when he gets ready to 
follow another motor-horn, will she know, as did the wily 
Maggie, that he can't elope before the Laundry-Day? 
Perhaps, all along, it is this Laundry-Sense that gives 
Maggie advantages over Ann. And I am inclined to think 
that Barrie wishes to suggest that with the Twelve-Pound- 
Look and this Laundry- Sense no woman need fear the 
vagaries of the Life-Force: with these she can let go or 
hold on as she will. 

Sybil, Mrs. Shand, I think you are very kind to take it 
so reasonably. 

Maggie, That's the Scotch way. When were you think- 
ing of leaving me, John ? 

(Perhaps this is the Scotch way, too; but 
Sybil is English, and from the manner she starts 
you would say that something has fallen on her 
toes.) 

John (who has heard nothing fall). I think, now it has 
come to the breach, the sooner the better. 

Maggie (making a rapid calculation). It couldn't well be 
before Wednesday, that's the day the laundry 
comes home. 
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Not all women rise to Maggie: there are many cats and 
kittens, and only now and then a lioness. One other there 
is in Barriers world, the wee and gallant Mrs. Dowey — 
Missis only by her own courtesy and imagination: — "I 
never had a man nor a son nor anything. I just call my- 
self Missis to give me a standing." And to give herself 
a standing in the Great War, or rather in the eyes of her 
charring cronies during the Great War, — ^they having sons 
in action, (Mrs. Twymley's son a prisoner in Germany, 
Mrs. Mickleman's son in a French hospital, and even a son 
at Salonaiky — or is it Salonikky! — for The Haggerty 
Woman, that interloper of the lower ton, not bon like them, 
who finds herself at their tea-party down the area steps 
not by invitation but by her limpet power of attachment) 
she (this is the arch criminal, Mrs. Dowey) creates a son 
(he quite unaware) — one Kenneth, of the Black Watch, 
six feet-two, with hairy legs and a pretty style in letter- 
writing. 

Mrs. Dowey, relentlessly: Do your letters begin "I>ear 

Mother?" 
Mrs. Twymley: Generally. 
Mrs. Mickleham: Invariable. 
The Haggerty Woman: Every time. 
Mrs. Dowey, delivering the knock-out blow: Kenneth's 

begin "Dearest Mother." 

And even as she takes her brave, blank letters (passed 
by the Censor) from her breast, down the area steps comes 
Kenneth, ?\\ she dreamed him, and — Retribution. How 
she faces him; how he glowers (a great chunk of Scottish 
swagger) ; how he rages; how she cozens him and flirts 
with him ; how finally he dubs her Mother and adopts her ; 
how the frail, worn, childless woman blooms through five 
rapturous days; how the best merino, the new astrakan 
jacket (gift of the new-born and envy of Mrs. Twymley, 
Mrs. Mickleman, and the Limpet), and the bonnet, Excel- 
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sior, not forgetting the chiffon demanded by all real sol- 
diers, go to the theatre and come home in a taxi, after a 
supper with champagny wine ("to them as doubts my 
word — ^here's the cork!") only Barrie could tell, and he 
tells the beautiful, absurd, pitiful tale so truly, so finely, 
the breath of its life would mist a mirror. 

And when at tlie end the Old Lady shows her medals 
and Kenneth's real letters, and when she folds them neatly 
in her black gown — the gown she has worn four or five 
Sundays, now, since her son — her son — ^was killed in action 
— when, with the famous champagne cork and his bonnet, 
she quietly puts them away, we, watching, touch the mas- 
sive tragedy of the war through this wisp of a charwoman. 
And when, picking up her mop and pail, the faded, ob- 
scure, bereft, yet rich old Mother Dowey goes out her area 
steps to carry on, the whole fell grandeur of the Strife 
sweeps by, as weighty with tragic burden as any 'scep- 
ter'd pall of Pelops line'. In our reading of human living, 
despite our brutalities, we have come a long way from the 
*tale of Troy divine' to this bit of significant insignifi- 
cance. 

It was in 1902, some time before the production of 
What Everywoman Knows and many years before the 
Old Lady, that Barrie, leaving his novel-writing and his 
*magerfur Scots, surveyed the air of London society, and 
"took the Countess in to dinner." Finding the Butler the 
lordliest of the Lords, he made him hero of what is, per- 
haps, the finest of his plays. The Admirable Crichton. 



''It would not be good taste to describe Crichton, who 
is only a servant; if to the scandal of all good houses he 
is to stand out as a figure in the play, he must do it on his 
own, as they say in the pantry and boudoir. We are not 
going to help him. We have had misgivings ever since 
we found his name in the title, and we shall keep him out 
of his rights as long as we can. Even though we softened 
to him he would not be a hero in these clothes. To be an 
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indoor servant at all is to Crichton a badge of honor; to 
be a butler at thirty is the realization of his proudest ambi- 
tions. He is devotedly attached to his master, who, in his 
opinion, has but one fault, he is not sufficiently contemptu- 
ous of his inferiors." 

In the household of the attudinizing radical, Lord 
Loam, Crichton is the perfect servant: when Lord Loam 
gives body to his theories and assembles his retainers for 
the monthly drawing-room gathering, gagging his family 
and dependents alike with the nostrum of enforced socia- 
bility, Crichton protests the sorry farce with vigor, for he 
loves the natural thing and hates the artificial. He is in- 
sistent his masters keep their state even as he, for duty's 
sake, must maintain established precedence in his pantry. 
In Mayfair this is the natural order. 

Ernest (chuckling heartlessly) : The servants' hall com- 
ing up to have tea in the drawing-room! No 
wonder you look unhappy, Crichton. 

Crichton (under the knife) : No, sir. 

Ernest: You don't approve of his lordship's compelling 
his servants to be his equals — once a month? 

Crichton: It is not for me, sir, to disapprove of his lord- 
ship's radical views. 

Ernest: Certainly not. And, after all, it is only once a 
month that he is affable to you. 

Crichton: On all other days of the month, sir, his lord- 
ship's treatment of us is everything that could be 
desired. 

And then, to point the theme that according to men's 
natural differences, leaders and followers there must ever 
be, and personal superiority, circumstances conspiring, will 
always prevail over the mediocre, Barrie, with dextrous 
fantastic somersault, wrecks, on a desert island in the Pa- 
cific, Lord Loam; his languid daughters. Lady Mary, 
Agatha, and Catherine; his nephew, Ernest the Honor- 
able ; the usual young clergyman, Terherne; the admirable 
Butler; and one of the Odds and Ends, one Tweeny, a 
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slip of a maid, her manners deplorable, her speech vulgar 
— "Fm full of vulgar words and ways, atid all the time we 
was being wrecked, I was praying to myself, /Please the 
Lord it may be an island as it's natural to be vulgar on' " — 
but with heart of gold gilding Crichton's image. 

The Butler begins at once the process of becoming a 
Man. He it is who directs, as he builds a hut, the cutting 
of bamboo, the gathering of fuel, the cooking of supper, 
the immersion of Ernest's head in a bucket of water — ^his 
epigrams proving out of place on an island where Nature 
riots. But, against the emerging Master, the Old Order 
for a time holds its ground. 

Lady Mary : No work — ^no dinner. When did you invent 
that rule, Crichton? 

Crichton (loaded with bamboo) : I didn't invent it, my 
lady. I seem to see it growing all over the island. 

Lady Mary (determined to have it out with him) : You 
are not implying anything so unnatural, I pre- 
sume, as that if I and my sisters don't work there 
will be no dinner for us? 

Crichton (brightly) : If it is unnatural, my lady, that is 
the end of it. 

Lady Mary: If? Now I understand. The perfect serv- 
ant at home holds that we are all equal now, I 
see. 

Crichton (wounded to the quick) : My lady, can you 
think me so inconsistent? I disbelieved in equal- 
ity at home because it was against nature, and 
for that same reason I as utterly disbelieve in it 
on an island. 

Lady Mary (relieved by his obvious sincerity) : I apolo- 
gize. 

Crichton (continuing unfortunately) : There must always, 
my lady, be one to command and others to obey. 

Lady Mary (satisfied) : One to command, others to obey. 
Yes. (Then suddenly she realizes there may be 
a dire meaning in his confident words.) 

Crichton! (She stares in his face and then 
hurries from him.) 

Crisis comes when Crichton rebukes Lord Loam for 
losing a hairpin, and when he suggests trousers for the 
ladies. 
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Lord Loam: This question of leadership; what do you 

think, Crichton? 
Crichton: It will settle itself naturally, my lord, without 

any interference from us. 
Lord Loam: It settled itself long ago, Crichton, when I 

was bom a peer, and you, for instance, were 

bom a servant. 
Crichton: Yes, my lord, that is how it all came about 

quite naturally in England. We had nothing to 

do with it there, and we shall have as little to do 

with it here. 
Lady Mary (determined to clinch the matter) : In short, 

Crichton, his lordship will continue to be our nat- 
ural head. 
Crichton: I dare say. 
Lady Mary: But you must know. 
Crichton: Asking your pardon, my lady, one can't be 

sure, — on an island. 

This is too much. Crichton is haughtily accorded a 
month's notice. Assertion grows in him — ^he cannot leave 
his work — it is they must leave him. They go, but Crich- 
ton has the supper-pot, and natural man must feed. The 
night falls, the pot boils ; back steal his subjects, conquered. 
"Lady Mary only is absent. Presently she comes, and 
stands against a tree, her teeth clinched. One wonders, 
perhaps, what Nature is to make of her." 

She has some admirable qualities : Nature makes much 
of her, and so does Crichton. But power daunts even 
while it attracts her. Two years Nature has sway, always 
with the aid of the inimitable Crichton. The colony labors, 
Crichton' s genius grows in splendor, electric lights are a 
bagatelle. Perhaps the once perfect servant (now the 
Governor) dreams of kingship — at least his robe is regal. 
Tweeny, still cherishing his image, is wooed by the once 
lordly Loam, and by the once elegant Ernest. ( She cooks 
superbly.) Being pure gold, she, however, has suffered 
no sea-change. Only a great dread shadows her, as she 
watches the Governor's dawning love for Lady Mary — 
now plain Polly. But Crichton, ruling in exalted state. 
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may make choice as he will. This is the natural procedure 
on an island. 

(He does not seem to notice who is waiting on him to- 
night, but inclines his head slightly to whomever it is, as 
she takes her place at the back of his chair. Lady Mary 
respectfully places the menu-shell before him, and he 
glances at it.) 

Crichton: An excellent soup, Polly, but still a little too 

rich. 
Lady Mary: Thank you. (Her movements are so deft 

and noiseless that any observant spectator can see 

that she was bom to wait at table.) 

And then the Governor stoops. 

Crichton: Dear Polly, I have learned to love you ; are you 

afraid to mate with me? 
Lady Mary (bewitched) : You are the most wonderful 

man I have ever known, and I am not afraid. 

Now comes the last step in the process of making the 
Butler a Man : he has ruled, he must serve again. When 
he might let the long-looked-f or ship slip by, he remembers 
the others, flashes his lights, and so loses forever the 
woman he loves. "There is none to salute him now unless 
we do it." 

Of course Lady Mary thinks she can play the game 
gamely — that, back in London, she can wed Crichton, but, 
once back, the natural order of Mayfair asserts itself. 
Ernest, writing the memoirs of the escapade, "pays the 
butler a glowing tribute in a footnote." Here, as later in 
Dear Brutus, Barrie follows this theme relentlessly— cir- 
cimistances matter little, personal qualities are fairly con- 
stant. Lord Loam's household resumes its London man- 
ner: only Crichton' s perfect effacements produce embar- 
rassments. But it is Crichton, the always admirable, who 
saves the family from tempest in a last scene of consum- 
mate artistry. Lady Mary, relinquishing herself to the 
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pale ardors of Lord Brocklehurst, has yet the wit to recog- 
nize one better than herself in Crichton. 

(Crichton announces dinner, and they file out. Lady 
Mary stays behind a moment and impulsively holds out her 
hand.) 

Lady Mary: To wish you every dear happiness. 

Crichton (an enigma to the last) : The same to you, my 
lady. 

Lady Mary: Do you despise me, Crichton? (The man 
who could never tell a lie makes no answer.) 
You are the best man among us. 

Crichton: On an island, my lady, perhaps; but in Eng- 
land, no. 

Lory Mary: Then there is something wrong with Eng- 
land. 

Crichton: My lady, not even from you can I listen to a 
word against England. 

Lady Mary: Tell me one thing: you have not lost your 
courage ? 

Crichton: No, my lady. 

(She goes. He turns out the lights.) 

Rumour has it that Barrie changed this perfect ending 
in a recent London production to please something less 
sturdy than the artistic verity he serves here: but the 
printed play stands with only this for its parting gesture. 
Much has happened since Barrie conceived this beautifully 
fashioned play, and the Lady Mary and the Honorable 
Ernests have hobnobbed with companions and conditions 
less admirable than butlers and fantastic islands. Some 
there are that believe, so uptom is our social order, that 
human nature, too, is undergoing vast changes. (Even 
Barrie fumbled with the proposition in Barbara's Wed- 
ding.) Modes change, and it is possible to forecast that 
some day servants as a race will be a thing forgot, but 
such change in custom will not alter the basic truism in 
The Admirable Crichton: leaders and followers we 
emerge, leaders and followers we go through life — circum- 
stance runs in and out, character endures. And beauty 
and quality grow from noble character, wherever placed. 
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"This is the wonder, everywhere — 
Not that vast mutability which is event, 
The pits and pinnacles of change. 
But man's desire and valiance that range 
All circumstance, and come to port, unspent." 

If Crichton, marrying Tweeny, retires to the manage- 
ment of an Inn, what an Inn it will be! And yet — ^the 
dark thread of the loom comes uppermost — there's some- 
thing rotten in the state when Crichton rules in Harrow 
Road and Loam in Parliament. 

Full-bodied creation, pregnant fable, laughter, compas- 
sion and a style — these dispensations Barrie has brought 
to our stage and to our literature. Nor is the tale of gifts 
complete until we add an artistry, often of distinction, an 
adroit handling of the resources of the theatre, a wireless 
conveyance of impudent bonhomme to the hydra-headed 
audience, and an abiding concern for our most powerful 
and most neglected art, the art of the play. It is interest- 
ing to lift from its thirty years' obscurity an early paper 
of Barrie's on The Coming Dramatist. 



"That we should have no living playwrights to speak 
of is assuredly remarkable, for the demand is great. Mr. 
Irving has, no doubt, done more for the stage than any 
other living man, but only in the way of showing that 
Shakespeare in magnificent upholstery needn't spell bank- 
ruptcy. By far the healthiest sign of the stage would be 
the appearance of new playwrights of distinction, but 
Mr. Irving seems to have given up looking for them. 
Obviously they are hard to find, but the actor or manager 
who discovers even one will have done better for the stage 
than those who revise Shakespeare to the end of their 
days.' 



»» 



Whereupon, having pointed out the folly of revising 
Shakespeare, the canny Scott hied to the Forest of Arden, 
had a 'crack' with sweet Master Will — (Barrie standing 
on his head, no doubt, to show how he was going to outbid 
the upholstery!) — ^and came trooping back with Dame 
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Quickly and Rosalind, a Rosalind grown fat and confess- 
ing to *forty and a bittock': with Puck, a Duck with a 
touch of Punch, silver-haired, ruffled and gaitered, and 
merciful though tricksy, possessed of a country place hard 
by The Enchanted Wood, and in the Peerage as Lob, 
Goodfellow, Prospero is nowhere visible, but the Island, 
the Wreck, and the Sea-changes came duly: yet who but 
Prospero, a sly Scotch Prospero, could make plain the 
nobleman beneath Crichton's livery! And if Ariel be not 
of the crew, whence comes this Boy Of The Air, doomed 
never to know the joy in sorrow? Staying only long 
long enough in the fields of olden fancy to pick Cinderella 
from the ashes and Harlequin from the Clown's revenge, 
Barrie hurried Rosalind to the footlights to take her cue : 
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The stage is waiting, the audience is calling, and up 
goes the curtain. Oh, my public, my little dears, come and 
foot it again in the forest, and tuck away your double 
chins." 



And the public, without committing itself too largely, has 
gone as far as it can with its high heels and rheumatic 
hearts: on the whole it is a nice public, and waves its 
handkerchiefs when that is the thing to do. 

With his heritage of Scottish character and English 
fancy, Barrie has made himself into a distinctive play- 
wright. When his career is fully appraised, critics of fair 
temper, although recognizing the tenuity and mildness of 
some of his production, will surely acclaim the opening 
scene of What Everywoman Knows, the father and 
daughter scene of Dear Brutus, as well as that play's 
superb last act, the second act of Peter Pan, the sweep of 
The Twelve-Pound-Look, the achievement of The Ad- 
mirable Crichton, the adroit building of Half an 
Hour, together with many a feat of skillful scaflFolding in 
that most difficult of mediums, the fantastic play. Much 
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fine craft of the stage, as well as poetry and humanity, is 
in the work of Margaret Ogilvy's son. 

As the play draws to its end, critics buzz. 
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The triumph of sugar over diabetes/ " says the 
Aristophanic Mr. Nathan. 

"Moonshine, all moonshine," say the Vitalists. "Where 
is the Revolutionist's Handbook, and where is The 
Underworld?" 

"Ah, that Mother theme, now — a clear case of Edipus 
Complex, say the Suppressionists. 

Barrie the Pantaloon smiles and cries : " 'Oh, what a 
lark is life!' '* What matter, then, the heartbreak in his 
eyes as he turns from the footlights: ("Ring down the 
curtain quickly, Mr. Prompter, before we see them all 
swept into the dust-heap!") What matter — since he 
knows — so surely as the day comes round another baby 
will crow and crow ! 



THE TASKS CONFRONTING A PERSONALISTIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

PART I 

We are living in an age which I am convinced is one 
of reviving interest in philosophy, but also one in which a 
clear conception of the function of philosophy is conspicu- 
ous by its absence, except, perhaps, among the absolute 
idealists, who have always been zielbewusst, and a group 
of English personalists, of whom James Ward, Sorley, 
Pringle-Pattison and Rashdall are the chief representa- 
tives. The mathematical logicians, the realists, the instru- 
mentalists, and the rest, do not seem to have put their fun- 
damental philosophical problem into definite question 
form. Are personalists any better off? What are the 
tasks confronting a personalistic philosophy in America? 

The first problem, and from a practical standpoint, the 
most serious one, is what I may call the problem of the 
school, or the problem of the Bowne tradition. We may 
as well frankly face the fact that the great work of Bowne 
is at once an inspiration and a problem; an inspiration, 
obviously, — a student whom Bowne could not inspire with 
amor intellectualis was fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils. And also a problem and for two reasons. First, 
because the prestige of Bowne among impersonalists is not 
great; and if we are to perform our function as thinkers 
we must speak a language that they can understand and 
will listen to with respect. Secondly, because any one who 
is the follower of a master or of a tradition in philosophy 
will be conscious of the multitudes wagging their heads 
and crying, "Epigone, epigone." 

162 
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With reference to the first of these problems, it is our 
task to show that impersonalists were mistaken in their 
estimate of Bowne and of personalism. With reference 
to the second, the situation is one in which it is easy, at 
this stage of the development of the personalistic school 
in America, to make foolish and fatal blunders. There is 
undoubtedly a prejudice against "schools." Creighton in 
his recent amusing article on "Philosophy as the Art of 
Affixing Labels" (Jour. Phil 17 (1920),' 226) says that 
"one gets increasingly the impression that the great mas- 
ters, from Plato on, are not dominated by the interests of 
'schools,' but keep close to the literal ideal of philosophy 
as love of wisdom, and eflFort after insight." Royce's post- 
humous Lectures on Modern Idealism is even more ener- 
getic on the subject. "Hardly anything," he says, "is more 
injurious to the life of scholarship in general, and espe- 
cially of philosophy, than the too strict and definite organi- 
zation of schools of investigation. The life of academic 
scholarship depends upon individual liberty. ... A 
philosophy merely accepted from another man and not 
thought out for one's self is as dead as a mere catalogue 
of possible opinions. The inevitable result of the tem- 
porary triumph of an apparently closed school of univer- 
sity teachers of philosophy, who undertake to be disciples 
of a given master, leads to the devitalizing of the master's 
thought, and to a revulsion, in the end, of opinion." 
(p. 233). 

That there is a danger in all schools and traditions we 
may heartily agree, one that we minimize at our peril. 
Royce's wise words may well be taken to heart by realist 
(both neo- and critical), and instrumentalist, as well as 
by personalist. Allegiance to a philosophical or other tra- 
dition in any such fashion as to hamper individual initia- 
tive or free creativity would be calamitous so far as the 
intellectual life was concerned. "Ein jeder soUte nach 
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seiner Fasson selig werden." But I challenge the implica- 
tions of Creighton's position. His whole article, with its 
attack on schools and labels, is, naively enough, an asser- 
tion of the preeminence of his own, the neo-Hegelian, Bos- 
anquettian variety, school; his mood is that of a new 
gospel, "The logic of the concrete universal, the new King- 
dom of God, is at hand/' Where would the history of 
philosophy be but for the conscious allegiances of the great 
masters to their predecessors ? Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus; the scholastics; the revivals of antiquity at the 
Renaissance, the English empiricists; the Cartesians, in- 
cluding Spinoza, Leibniz, and the schoolman of school- 
men, Wolff, who carried it to extremes, but yet performed 
no mean service to his age; the Kantians, the Hegelians, 
the Lotzeans. How can one survey the history without 
seeing that it is no record of the individual insights of 
unique individuals, but the cooperative labor of free men 
not too free to learn from others? Eclecticism has always 
been regarded as on a lower intellectual plane than the ac- 
ceptance of some unified system ; and the attitude that has 
nothing to learn from the past is on a still lower plane. I 
do not see that we need apologize for having convictions, 
or for believing that Bowne's fundamental insights are a 
permanent contribution to philosophical opinion, related as 
they are to Berkeley and Leibnitz, Kant and Lotze. At 
any rate we may escape Santayana's scourge, "How, then, 
should there be any great heroes, saints, artists, philoso- 
phers, or legislators in an age when nobody trusts himself, 
or feels any confidence in reason, in an age when the word 
dogmatic is a term of reproach? ''(Winds of Doctrine, 
p. 21). 

The personalistic school has, then, perfect right to be 
loyal to its own insights, to acknowledge, with pride and 
gratitude, its debt to Bowne, in short, to be a school ; but it 
must avoid the pitfalls that beset the school. Bowne must 
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not be erected into the St. Thomas of Methodism. The 
open-minded temper must be preserved. The problems of 
philosophy must be attacked in new ways, and confidence 
in the possibility of philosophical progress must not falter. 
The relations of personalism to all contemporary move- 
ments of thought and life must be investigated, and vigor- 
ous polemic against all forms of impersonalism contihued 
as need arises. The remainder of the present paper will 
be devoted to a discussion of specific tasks. 

If personalism is to assert itself as a permanent factor 
in the thought of today, it is of prime importance that its 
representatives should be productive scholars. Without 
literary productivity, little influence ; and without scholar- 
ship, literary activity may do more harm than good to the 
cause. I am not pleading for an encyclopaedic scholar- 
ship; no one has read everything, or has worked through 
every problem with equal thoroughness. Nor am I plead- 
ing for a technical scholarship more interested in formal 
accuracy than in vital meaning. But it is a fact that no 
philosophy can win or can maintain the respect of the 
thinking world without a basis in sound scholarship. Phil- 
osophy is more than a reciting of sound opinions ; it is an 
interpretation of life in the light of all that logic and his- 
tory and insight can furnish. Eucken, in spite of his tur- 
gidity, and James Ward, for example, have won a hearing 
by the sheer force of their scholarship. The interest of 
personalists in life has perhaps tended to produce in some 
an underestimate of the functions of scholarship. Of 
Bowne this was not true; and it need not be true at all. 
There is no incompatibility between serving the needs of 
human life and seeking to fulfil the high ideal of scholar- 
ship. It does, however, require a longer vision, a pro- 
founder faith in rationality and in the essential reasonable- 
ness of all persons in that society of which the Supreme 
Person is head and which is the universe. That service 
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which looks for immediate practical results may not, in the 
end, be so useful to humanity as that which loyally serves 
a more remote ideal. The kind of idealism which the life 
of a scholar like Bowne or the late Hinckley G. Mitchell 
embodies, is precious, and not precious only, but indispens- 
able to the existence of a philosophical school. 

Let these remarks not be misunderstood. They are not 
a plea to substitute Gelehrsamkeit for insight, voluminous 
reading for contact with life and reality. The German 
ideal which makes scholarship largely a matter of imper- 
turbable patience in mastering detail is not the whole truth 
about scholarship. But, if the remark that Rudyard Kip- 
ling puts into the mouth of Kim that the more you know 
the better off you are is true of anyone, it is certainly true 
of those who aspire to scholarship in philosophy. Only 
those who have examined the evidence are entitled to an 
opinion in any matter ; how much more subtly true is this 
in the high emprise of philosophy ! 

Thus far I have urged the rights of the school, and the 
need of productive scholarship in the school. I should 
like next to discuss the need of work on the unsolved prob- 
lems of philosophy. "Unsolved problems" — what a vast 
field! There are two possible attitudes toward unsolved 
problems in philosophy. It may be asserted (as the neo- 
scholastics, the neo-realists and the absolute idealists al- 
most seem to assert) that substantially no problems are un- 
solved, save matters of detail. On the other hand, it may 
be asserted that all problems are unsolved, and that in the 
nature of the case all that we may hope to do is to formu- 
late the problems, leaving them forever as problems. Of 
these two attitudes the second is, of course, nearer to the 
truth than the first: I am sure that the neo-scholastics, 
the neo-realists and the absolute idealists would resent my 
classification of them in the first group. Only an absolute 
mind could know absolute truth with absolute certainty. 
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It may be that our mind is, in some respects, absolute ; but 
one always wonders what the elephant (or tortoise) is 
standing on. None the less, the second is one that it is 
both impossible and unreasonable to maintain. If all 
problems are equally unsolved, then human life is in hope- 
less confusion. Bad as things are, they are not so bad as 
that. Some thoughts must be treated as truer than others ; 
coherence must be regarded as truer than incoherence; 
some ideals as more worthy than others. Some of the 
problems about the fundamental structure of thought and 
reality must be regarded as either actually solved or at 
least as on the way to solution. Such an attitude as this 
seems to be the proper one for personalism to assume. 
Suppose we accept all of the basic epistemological and 
metaphysical theses of personalism, or at least the great 
majority of them, as reasonably established, it would be 
the greatest mistake in the world to suppose that the only 
task of a teacher of philosophy was to impart those theses, 
to indoctrinate his students in the body of established 
truth, the new orthodoxy, much as a teacher of mathe- 
matics indoctrinates his students in the mathematical tra- 
dition. This mistake would lead to a stagnation of philo- 
sophical thought, a narrowing of interest, and a problem- 
blindness that would be fatal to further development. And 
the result would be almost equally fatal if the only addi- 
tion to the indoctrination were to be polemic against oppos- 
ing views ; for there would still remain the peril of those 
same consequences. A great philosophical individual, like 
Bowne, may with impunity make his life-work consist of 
just such indoctrination and polemic; a philosophical 
school, relying on intellectual and spiritual weapons alone, 
cannot remain vital without a keen sense of unsolved 
problems, of ever more pioneer work to do. 

It is not my purpose in this connection to attempt any 
catalogue of the unsolved problems which still remain for 
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a personalist. A few specimens may, however, be men- 
tioned. The last word has not yet been said on the prob- 
lem of freedom. The mind-body problem, the problems 
arising from abnormal psychology, the problems of social 
philosophy, including the relations of the individual to 
society and to the universe, are a nest of difficulties which 
must be faced. To pretend that final solutions have been 
found for them is folly; and the list given only scratches 
the surface of the situation. In order to give direction to 
the present discussion, let us turn our attention to four 
specific kinds of task that personalists must undertake if 
they are to do justice to the intellectual needs of the pres- 
ent. These four are first, historical investigation; sec- 
ondly, systematic construction ; thirdly, what may be called 
practical construction, although this is really only an aspect 
of the preceding ; and fourthly, self-criticism. 

First, then, we must give ourselves to historical inves- 
tigation. We are living in an age whose historical con- 
sciousness is weak; an age dominated by science and hos- 
tile to tradition. Neo-realism, as 1 have elsewhere tried to 
show, may be flatly described as anti-historical in spirit. 
Even Bowne was less sympathetic with the study of the 
history of philosophy than he might have been, and James 
was less so than Bowne. For a large number of contem- 
porary philosophers, indeed, the history of philosophy be- 
gan with William James, so that all thought is divided 
into the two categories: traditional (before James) and 
modern. This attitude is the source of amusing historical 
errors, such as that committed by The Introduction to 
The New Realism, which attributes to Toland the author- 
ship of the stirring words, "If the trumpet gives an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?" 
When Toland penned that quotation little did he dream 
that his pages would ever fall under the eye of readers 
who would need to be told that St. Paul was the author of 
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the words! But it is not such slips, which anyone in a 
careless moment might commit, that are the true basis of 
the case against indiflference to the history of philosophy. 
Thorough indiflference is the mother of complete ignor- 
ance ; and complete ignorance of the history would reduce 
thought to barbarism; subject the present to all the errors 
that the past has lived through and overcome ; deprive the 
present of all the insights that have made the past great; 
and make it impossible to understand the whence or the 
whither of contemporary currents of thought. Acquaint- 
ance with the great minds of the past, even though they 
may have been in error, is an intellectual and spiritual stim- 
ulus that no person of culture, to say nothing of philoso- 
pher, can aflFord to lose. It is a foe to intolerance. Super- 
ficial knowledge of the history may indeed tend to scepti- 
cism ; a prof ounder knowledge sees a rational meaning in 
the whole development. As Bacon sagely remarked, "A 
little philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth man's minds about to religion." 
The personalist should be the first to recognize these facts, 
because the history of philosophy, especially the history 
since Locke and Descartes, is on the whole in favor of the 
major contentions of personalism. 

Just what should be the method of historical investiga- 
tion in the hands of personalists ? Neo-realists have called 
for a separation of philosophical research from the study 
of the history of philosophy, although the very first sec- 
tion of The Neo Realism is an account of "The Historical 
Significance" of their system, which obviously violates 
their own dictum. It seems to me that this is positively a 
vicious demand, which, if yielded to would ultimately re- 
sult in turning historical studies into dry bones and re- 
search into a sort of disciplined immaturity. If philo- 
sophical insight is the goal, it is imperative that philosoph- 
ical research and the study of the history of philosophy be 
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not separated. With all his a priori manufacture of the 
course of history, Hegel was the founder of the history of 
philosophy; and without some sort of a philosophical 
theory as guiding thread no reading of the history will 
result in other than a mystic maze. It would appear to me, 
then, that personalists should study the history both in 
order to develop a personalistic philosophy of history, and 
also as a means of testing and interpreting the historical 
systems and personalism itself. Here is a set of tasks 
almost inexhaustible and full of rich reward to whoever 
will undertake them. 

Secondly, there is need of systematic construction. 
Here the tasks are more numerous and more baffling than 
in the historical field. I shall pick out five specific types of 
construction that are perhaps most needed : namely, a per- 
sonalistic psychology, a logic, a new facing of the epistem- 
ological problem, a fresh treatment of the relations of 
science and philosophy today, and last, and perhaps most 
important, a personalistic philosophy of value. The very 
forbidding character of this last elicits one comment at the 
start : the solving of these problems is obviously the work 
of a school. The times of encyclopaedic scholarship have 
passed once for all. The Aristotles and the Leibnitzes and 
the Herbert Spencers no longer flourish ; in fact, Spencer 
himself was the decay of the type. Scholarship must be 
largely a credit transaction; no one individual can be an 
authority in all fields, or in many fields. That this is a lim- 
itation is perfectly evident when we consider the narrow- 
ness which results in the interests of a philosopher like 
John Dewey, who, with a remarkable amount of learning, 
is nevertheless restricted in all his thinking by the dictates 
of his biological approach. While no one can reasonably 
be censured for not being a Dr. Pangloss, learned in every- 
thing, it behooves every specialist to become as broadly 
acquainted with the work of other specialists in every 
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field as is possible. The need of a genuine and philo- 
sophical attitude, the point of view of interest in and re- 
spect for every genuine interest of the human spirit, never 
was so great as it is in these days when no one individual 
can possibly be acquainted at first hand and thoroughly 
with any considerable number of those interests. There- 
fore if intellectual work is to be done on a wide range of 
difficult problems, it cannot, under the conditions of mod- 
ern knowledge, be adequately done by any one individual. 
It is obviously the task of a school. The neo-realists, the 
critical realists under Drake, Streeter*s group in England, 
all show this philosophical tendency. I am not at all sure 
that cooperative volumes are the only way, or even the 
best way, for a school to work. But any frank envisaging 
of the situation will convince one that cooperative speciali- 
zation is the need of the hour in philosophy ; not for per- 
sonalism alone, but for every factor in that "strife of 
systems" that seems destined to continue for some time. 

To Be Continued 
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To the readers of this Journal the subject of Professor 
Webb's recent Gifford Lectures^ is of special interest. 
Those who have perused his earlier volumes will be 
assured in advance of his competence for his important 
and difficult task ; here, as before, they will find the fruits 
of accurate scholarship, of wide reading, and of sincere 
and able thinking. The intellectual atmosphere, during 
the last few decades, has been on the whole rather un- 
favorable to the personalistic standpoint and conceptions ; 
the establishment of The Personalist is indeed in itself, 
from one point of view, some evidence of this, for it indi- 
cates that while Personality certainly demands exposition 
and attestation, it also needs to be defended ; and the anti- 
thetic thought tendency appears under two principal forms, 
one basing itself mainly on facts, the other on principle. 
The first regards the spiritual content of our actual experi- 
ence as being no more than transient and accidental, and 
argues therefrom to its patent inadequacy to constitute 
any ultimate category ; while the second takes its essential 
finitude, even were it beyond criticism in all other respects, 
as the ground for its rejection; thus e. g, Mr. Bradley — 
"a person to me must be finite, or must cease to be 
personal."^ 



^The Gifford Lectures, 1918 and 1919. Vol. I. God and Personality; 
pp. 281. Vol. II. Divine Personality and Human Life; pp. 291. By C. C. J. 
Webb, Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Oxford. 
Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

*Essay on Truth and Reality, p. 449. But cf. also p. 471. 
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And unfortunately both the general level of thought 
and the ordinary religious consciousness, still deeply in- 
fluenced by the scientific materialism of last century, which 
either disintegrated mind into an atomic series or evapo- 
rated it into an epiphenomenon, have on the one hand 
ignored the weighty philosophic qualifications of such 
criticism, and have further somewhat exaggerated the 
value of intellectual methods and conclusions when con- 
trasted with the distinctive content of religious experience 
in itself. It is obvious that this phase can have no per- 
manence; it is merely the inevitable and (in some degree) 
beneficial reaction from an earlier romanticism and unreal 
sentimentalism ; and already, most strikingly perhaps in 
the philosophy of Bergson, a vigorous protest is to be 
heard against the intellect; a protest however that again 
may prove to be too extreme in its condemnation, for to 
no element in experience, such e, g. as intuition, can pre- 
dominance be assigned; rather is experience a balanced 
and co-ordinated whole, and it may prove to be one of the 
chief merits of Personalism to maintain its emphasis of 
this truth. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature in the volumes 
before us is the consideration of the naturalistic and abso- 
lutist depreciation of the concept of Personality; more 
particularly of the latter, because it excludes Personality 
in favor of what it regards as a higher and more inclusive 
category ; here the author's treatment of the problem can- 
not fail, I think, to leave an indelible impress on the course 
of future discussion. At the same time I cannot help 
feeling, with all due deference to Professor Webb's judg- 
ment, that the form in which his Lectures have been 
finally presented must prevent their proper value from 
being fully appreciated. If I may employ a vulgarism, 
they seem to lack **punch" ; and in these hurried and casual 
days "punch' 'is a quality not to be lightly dispensed with. 
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The Lectures appear to retain the form in which they 
were originally delivered; and the result is that the 
cadence, the nuances, the digressions and asides which add 
so much to the effect of a lecture now appear as involu- 
tions and obscurities which to some extent hinder the 
reader from getting to the heart of the argument, because 
he has himself to supply what the actual hearers received 
from the speaker. This is of course merely a personal 
impression which may easily be erroneous. I hope that 
it is ; but the light of the author's thought does appear as 
though dispersed by a spectroscope rather than focussed 
by a lens; and while the resultant speculative spectrum 
has many and peculiar merits, still it makes it more than 
ordinarily essential to grasp, from the outset, the writer's 
central standpoint. 

This is best done, in my opinion, by first studying 
Lee. IX in the first volume.* Here Professor Webb 
accords to the religious consciousness, considered in its 
relation to philosophy, a status that is fundamentally dis- 
tinctive and (on that account) wholly independent. But 
this independence does not mean estrangement, much less 
antagonism or contradiction. To employ a diplomatic 
analogy, both religion and philosophy are sovereign states ; 
but their autonomy, once it has received due definition and 
recognition, implies co-operation, since they are after all 
manifestations of one unitary experience. As standing in 
this relation, then, each serves the other and has much to 
learn from its fellow ; and the more complete and intimate 
their connection becomes, the more do they tend to an 
identity in principle and purpose even while retaining to 
the full their characteristic natures; so that their identity 
is never that of uniformity or of absorption but rather 
of diversity — it is at once a unity in duality and a duality 
in unity. Religious experience, therefore, so long as it is 

^Religion and Philosophy. 
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substantiated and regulated by its own criterion,* is self- 
sufficient and needs no imprimatur from Philosophy; and 
the same may be said, but more guardedly, because they 
constitute to some extent a border state, of the articulate 
expressions of this experience. It is at these crucial points 
that danger threatens, both from without and within. For 
if self-sufficiency loses humility it becomes the crassest of 
egotisms; and if our religious formularies seek primarily 
for logical consistency and philosophic finality rather than 
for spiritual reality then we turn to the worship of gods 
false and treacherous. Hence the perils of creed-making, 
indispensable though that may be ; and in so far as historic 
theology sought to weld together Christian experience and 
Greek philosophy, it attempted the impossible; while the 
sure instinct of the Church found in the letters of an 
obscure and persecuted Jew, emotional, alogical, obscure, 
but (in the religious sense) positive and real, an eternal 
and infallible classic. 

We have here then the governing principle of Pro- 
fessor Webb's treatment of his varied problems. "A 
religion . . . can no more ignore or evade the criticism 
of Philosophy . . . than Philosophy can without self- 
mutilation ignore the testimony of religious experience to 
the nature of that ultimate Reality which it seeks to appre- 
hend as it truly is. The religious experience reveals in 
the ultimate Reality something which apart from religious 
experience is not there discoverable. This may be properly 
called Personality."* This raises two further questions — 
Wherein lies the distinctive nature of religion? and How 
can its expression be most truly related to the content of 
Philosophy ? 

With regard to the first, it must be said, to begin with, 
there is no special pleading; Professor Webb has care- 

•On this subject cf. Lee. X^Dtvine Personality. 
"Vol. I. pp. 216, 240. 
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fully observed his terms of reference; "apologetic is 
not the business of a Gifford Lecturer."* He recognises 
unreservedly that the concept of Divine Personality is 
almost exclusively Christian, and gives an exceedingly 
valuable exposition of its history, in which he emphasizes 
the comparative lateness of its development in the form 
of the Personality of God, together with the importance 
of the distinction between this and Personality in God. 
But in spite of these considerations "it is just in propor- 
tion as we interpret our relation to God as a personal rela- 
tion . . . that our religious experience will prevent us 
from being overborne by the dialectical difficulties . . . 
that beset the attribution of personality to the supreme 
Reality. To nothing less than Personal Spirit can Per- 
sonal Spirit without loss of self-respect render homage.'" 

If then we accept this as being of the essence of reli- 
gion, there remains the question of its bearing upon those 
philosophic concepts which, for various reasons, repudiate 
Personality as being a category essentially incommensur- 
able with ultimate Reality. Space forbids any detailed 
consideration of Professor Webb's treatment of these 
fundamental issues, which occupies the latter part of his 
second volume; but the problem of God and the Absolute 
must be referred to, however briefly and inadequately. 
On this point Professor Webb is perfectly definite and 
direct; so definite indeed that it seems necessary to sug- 
gest that there is some risk of his fully developed position 
being misunderstood by those who are more eager for 
dogmatic results than for reasoned finality. 

"The problem of Personality in God," then, "is the same 
as that which is expressed in asking — 'Is God the Abso- 
lute?' Religion can not, when once it has reached the 
stage at which the question has become intelligible, give 

*Ihid., p. 142. 

'Jbid., pp. 213, 214, Vol. II, p. 81. 
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any but an affirmative answer to the question whether 
God is the Absolute. The statement, in which recent 
philosophers of very various schools have concurred, that 
*God is not the Absolute' must, if seriously taken, make 
nonsense of Religion."' None of the arguments for a 
finite God, either in the case of Mr. Bradley, Dr. Rash- 
dall or Mr. Wells, whatever may be their philosophical 
force, are sufficient as against the deliverances of distinc- 
tively religious experience itself. This aspect of Professor 
Webb's position is fundamentally important ; he confronts 
these adverse contentions not with counter principles them- 
selves likewise philosophical, but rather with the concrete 
content of spiritual experience. 

What then is his justification for this procedure? It 
is "that the object of religious devotion can not, when once 
the question is raised, be held to be less than the Ultimate 
Reality."* No less than this, nothing lower or more 
limited, can yield satisfaction. For the soul seeks finality, 
surety, safety; not an ignoble and selfish safety from the 
storm, but the assurance of safety during its worst rage 
and wreck; so that neither "things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate" it from its haven and its home; and this no 
finite God can give, but only One who holds all things in 
the hollow of His hand. 

Very finely and truly then, Professor Webb maintains 
that "Religion is always the experience of a direct personal 
relation to the Highest.'"" But as against this, or (per- 
haps better) together with this, this "ultimate reality does 
not mean that in the personal relation ... we apprehend 
the whole of its nature. If we may ascribe Personality to 
God, it must be only in a sense which will admit of a great 

'Vol. I. pp. 213. 154, 153. 
*Ibid., p. 143. Cf. p. 219. 
Vbid., Vol. n. p. 190. 
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difference between what we call Personality in ourselves 
and what, for want of a better term, we call Personality 
in him/*" So long, that is, as our "direct personal rela- 
tion to the Highest" is conserved beyond possibility of 
question — ^and this implies again that the "personal rela- 
tion" is reciprocal — ^there may be as much more within 
the Divine Nature as thought believes itself justified in 
asserting; as with Spinoza, even an infinite number of 
attributes. This position is little (if indeed at all) re- 
moved from that of the great protagonist of Absolutism, 
Mr. Bradley — "The genuine claim of the religious con- 
sciousness is the ground on which everything here must 
be based. It is solely by an appeal to the religious con- 
sciousness that the question as to God's personality must 
be answered. But if we go further and take personality 
as being the last word about the Universe we fall into 
serious error."" 

"Solely by an appeal to the religious consciousness," 
then, it is agreed; and what is its reply? It depends en- 
tirely on the extent to which the religious consciousness 
takes itself sincerely and seriously; shall we say, as seri- 
ously as philosophy has always taken itself ? For certainly 
nothing less will serve; and if, in the case of the saints 
and the classics, this test can be faced, what of the general 
religious consciousness? Is that seeking to shelter itself 
behind some philosophy, or even behind its own past? Or 
is it content to express its true self and nothing further? 
In the measure that it does so, it may find the answer, 
both to itself and to Philosophy in Browning: 

So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too — 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, "O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself." 

Ep. of Karshish. 

"Vol. I, pp. 146, 128. 

^Essays, pp. 449, 451. Cf. the striking reference to Hamerton, p. 450. 
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One further question still remains. If, with Professor 
Webb, we identify God with (or equate Him to) the 
Absolute, what meaning has this latter word ? Obviously 
the reply can only be in general terms ; and then the Abso- 
lute is the Universe or the W^hole — considered t. e. as a 
true Whole with all that that implies. Professor Webb 
employs the phrase "a single g^oimd of all things, or an 
all-inclusive unity" ;" but what, in detail, is the nature of 
this ground or unity is beyond the power of thought to 
conceive. This is not the place to develop this subject, 
except in its relation to Professor Webb's own treatment ; 
I shall therefore make but one suggestion. It is impossible 
to envisage the Whole in itself ; the utmost we can do is to 
see everything as in its place within the Whole, and (con- 
versely) the Whole as expressing itself in and through all 
things; and the degree to which we succeed depends on 
how far we merge ourselvs within the Whole, and (ag^in) 
regard the Whole as active in and through ourselves. So 
far as we remain self-centred, so far is the Universe for 
us fragmentary or discordant ; for the not-self reflects the 
self. But further, when a diversified Whole — ^and it is 
generally agreed that there are degrees in reality — ^mani- 
fests itself in each of its elements, what is thus manifested 
must be — obviously, I think — ^the Highest rather than the 
lowest; and thus we are led to the concept of Perfection 
as pertaining to the Whole; a true Whole, we may say, 
or a really all-inclusive unity, must be Perfect ; for noth- 
ing less can be either a Whole or a Unity. This may 
appear to ignore evil and error, suffering and pain; and, 
a still more serious difficulty, the independence and con- 
flict of will ; but, just as these are overcome by the highest 
types of Religion, so they may be, I think, by Philosophy. 
Can we, then, find a religious parallel to philosophic Per- 
fection? I think we may, through the transition from 

"Vol. I. p. 216. 
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Wholeness to its moral and religious analogue, Holiness. 
Holiness may be defined as supreme Moral Perfection, 
worthy (as such) of religious worship — ^in fact the only 
thing that is really worthy of man's worship at all. Pro- 
fessor Webb declines to identify Religion with Morality," 
and in this many would agree with him ; to a great extent 
it is, of course, a question of definition and terminology. 
But Religion has, and must have, its foundation in moral- 
ity — I mean of course in actual moral experience, not 
merely in moral theory, which is in itself nothing but one 
subdivision of philosophy. At the root of all the deepest 
and most lasting religions, no matter what fantastic or 
even repellent forms these may have taken in their out- 
ward and social manifestations, lies man's consciousness 
of his moral imperfection and his consequent separation 
from the Highest; and we entirely misinterpret religion 
when we study its historic rites and ceremonies apart 
from their connection with this underlying moral experi- 
ence which is, in spite of any crudeness and unregulated 
emotional force, in principle one and continuous through- 
out the whole of human experience. In our intellectual 
age we are prone to forget that, from its very nature, the 
more rationally this experience expresses itself, the more 
shallow it becomes; for its very passion itself defies all 
regulation. But when religion is severed from it, it 
withers and dies; even mysticism ends in mere mystery 
and mistiness. Religion is concerned, therefore, not with 
personal intercourse as merely personal, for this can occur 
between individuals all alike in being morally imperfect, 
but primarily with a unique type of intercourse — ^with 
worship; and then the only Being that the morally im- 
perfect can worship is the morally Perfect ; i. e., Holiness. 
Thus we are carried beyond the principle that "to noth- 
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ing less than Personal Spirit can Personal Spirit render 
homage";" we must say something more than this; — ^to 
nothing less than Holy Spirit can we render homage and 
worship. And while we may speculate about Wholeness, 
we dare not speculate about Holiness. For that presses 
upon us far too intimately and closely ; it is not something 
static, aloof, remote, which we may contemplate and enjoy 
in cool abstraction; nor is it something merely immanent 
in us, passively sustaining us even while it transcends us ; 
rather is it dynamic, active in its self-realization; and then 
it eternally judges us (as indeed all else) and condemns, 
or redeems ; so that we worship it, or defy it. 

In the end therefore Philosophy and Religion share a 
common content and converge to one goal. Religion, 
while it retains sincerity and humility, may repose in con- 
fidence on its own foundations; while Philosophy, free 
from dogmatism and intellectual pride, awaits the fuller 
light that will not fail it. But here, as always, the poet 
has said all that need be said. 

Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 



Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 



•V/. note 7, anU. 
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HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 

QBEBUN THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

PART II 

The old personal philosophy made man a miracle. The 
new scientific philosophy makes him a mechanism. The 
philosophy of the future must view a man as creative 
spirit intelligently leaguing himself with the Cosmic 
Forces which bring worlds into being. The new world 
which is being born is a spiritual world, greatest of all 
planetary forces, which alone can bring stability and har- 
mony and peace into the universe. 

The new fact, then, is a new form of positive energy 
in the universe building a new world of spirit, organizing 
a new Causal Principle destined to challenge and some- 
times to defy or control the cosmic energy. We can fore- 
cast the majesty of the Moral World that is forming by 
studying the history of the earlier stages. 

1. First there is the progress which civilization itself 
is making in building up a world in which neither the 
ideals nor the energy are furnished by the cosmic process. 
Let me quote here the words of Huxley, great scientist 
that he was, protesting against the Naturalistic fallacy.* 
"The history of civilization details the steps by which men 
have succeeded in building up an artificial world within 
the cosmic. Fragile reed as he may be, man, as Pascal 
says, is a thinking reed: there lies within him a fund of 
energy, operating intelligently and so far akin to that 
which pervades the universe, that it is competent to influ- 
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ence and modify the cosmic process. In virtue of his in- 
telligence, the dwarf bends the Titan to his will. In every 
family, in every polity that has been established, the cos- 
mic process in man has been restrained and otherwise 
modified by law and custom; in surrounding nature, it has 
been similarly influenced by the art of the shepherd, the 
agriculturist, the artisan. As civilization has advanced, 
so has the extent of his interference increased; until the 
organized and highly developed sciences and arts of the 
present day have endowed man with a command over the 
course of non-human nature greater than that once attrib- 
uted to the magicians. The most impressive, I might say 
startling, of these changes have been brought about in the 
course of the last two centuries ; while a right comprehen- 
sion of the process of life and of the means of influencing 
its manifestations is only just dawning upon us. We do 
not yet see our way beyond generalities; and we are be- 
fogged by the obtrusion of false analogies and crude an- 
ticipations. But Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, have all 
had to pass through similar phases, before they reached 
the stage at which their influence became an important 
factor in human affairs. Physiology, Psychology, Ethics, 
Political Science, must submit to the same ordeal. Yet it 
seems to me irrational to doubt that, at no distant period, 
they will work as great a revolution in the sphere of 
practice." 

2. But the supreme form of energy by which a man 
enters into the drama of world-making and becomes a 
Force in competition with the Cosmic Force, is when as a 
Moral Actor and Creator he comes upon the cosmic stage 
and builds "cities that have foundations" and Social 
Orders that transform the cosmic and the animal basis of 
human life and give stability to the high, spiritual things 
of the world. When we can conquer Greed and Passion 
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and Selfishness and control and rule his world in terms of 
love and self-sacrifice, what shall we say of the power of 
the new world? Let me quote Huxley again in protest 
against what he scornfully calls "the ethics of Nature."' 
"Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress 
of society depends, not on unitating the cosmic process, 
still less in running away from it, but in combating it. It 
may seem an audacious proposal thus to put the microcosm 
against the macrocosm and to set man to subdue nature 
to his higher ends; but I venture to think that the great 
intellectual difference between the ancient times with 
which we have been occupied and our day, lies in the solid 
foundation we have acquired for the hope that such an 
enterprise may meet with a certain measure of success." 

Naturalism as a sceptical philosophy of life loses its 
standing when you take account of all the facts, the per- 
sonal facts and the cosmic facts. When you realize that 
personal creative Force is actually introduced into the 
cosmic creative process and has its independent history 
and independent goals of achievement, and its own power 
of interference and mastery in the cosmic process, — ^you 
begin to respect the philosophy of life which takes into 
account all of the facts and not simply the arbitrary limits 
of natural science. Naturalism as a philosophy is con- 
demned from the standpoint of a man who perceives the 
magnitude of the Moral Universe ! 

Now the critical point of denial of the Spiritual and 
exaltation of the natural is not commonly a matter of a 
deliberate creed, but of a wrong thought-method which 
betrays us by means of confusion and ambiguous slogans. 
We are not deliberately atheists, materialists, naturalistic 
monists. But the thinking of today is controlled in many 
different fields by intrinsic atheism, materialism, mechan- 
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ism. And the reason is that we come to the task of form- 
ing a world-philosophy, dominated and saturated with the 
ideals and methods of the cosmic sciences ; and in dealing 
with the sciences which study Personality and Society, we 
have failed to reckon with Personality as Creative Power. 
In making up the formula which expresses the total world- 
power, we have retained the cosmic formula and neglected 
to reckon with that "Missing World" of power, the world 
of creative Spirit. This is the great philosophic Heresy, 
the Great Denial! 

Let me simply call the roll of two or three of the fields 
of the personal and social sciences where Naturalistic 
ideals creep in and take possession of our thinking. These 
will serve to illustrate the working of the principle in other 
fields. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The field of psychology itself is infested with natural- 
istic ideals; Empirical psychological methods of study of 
mind have transformed psychology as a science and lifted 
it out of a realm of mystery and semi-mythological 
methods into a scientific dealing with actual mental facts 
and processes. Empirical psychology has put the study of 
mind upon a sound basis; its value can hardly be over- 
estimated. But at the hands of many teachers and the- 
orists, the limitations of cosmic science and its methods 
are forgotten, and in the name of "experimental psychol- 
ogy," or of "behaviorism," we are bidden to believe that 
mind is commensurate with the cosmic manifestations and 
taught that a science of mental mechanism is the last word 
of explanation in dealing with personal data. "States of 
Consciousness" are dealt with as concrete units somehow 
mutually commensurate, and by some jugglery trans- 
formed into "Consciousness of states." We are told by 
qualified teachers of experimental psychology that "in in- 
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trospection we are describing a conscious process," and 
that *"the categories of description are the last terms of 
analysis." Thus the identification and description of cos- 
mic processes is the end of psychological study, and Natu- 
ralism annexes this science to the cosmic sciences. It is 
at this point that the wabblings and the shortcomings of 
current psychological science are felt, and the "Missing 
World" must be taken into the calculation to supplement 
the cosmic experiment. If mind is an Actor, a power not 
reducible to a cosmic manifestation, then Conscious Expe- 
rience is not exhaustively explained as a perfectly de- 
scribed "process" ; it is an original source of unique power 
which knows itself as such and must be regarded as such. 

ETHICS 

And in the realm of ethical study the ideals of Natural- 
ism are constantly intruding, disturbing the equations of 
the Spirit and paralyzing the nerve of morality. All 
hedonistic and utilitarian schools of ethics are examples 
of the effort to make ethics commensurable with the expe- 
riences of the sense-life or the universal physical needs of 
men. This yard-stick method of dealing with morality 
has had the effect of coarsening the moral sense. The 
genetic study of ethics, too, in which we study the growth 
of the ethical facts from their animal origins to their spir- 
itual transformations, has confused many an ethical 
thinker, even though it has brought illumination to the 
whole field. Evolutionary biology has shed a great light 
on the origins of all our great spiritual possessions. But 
the Naturalistic ideal fails to see that studies of genesis 
and evolutionary processes do not constitute the goal of 
the study of ethics. The study of the pedigree of the old 
furniture in my home may bring a satisfaction to me ; but 
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the power of my spiritual possessions over me, and the 
goals to which they conduct me are of infinitely greater 
concern. When a man says, "Altruism is unscientific" I 
know that he has been digging down among the animal 
origins of our ethical possessions, and his naturalistic twist 
will not allow him to believe utterly in unselfish love and 
self-sacrifice. It is not cosmic! From his standpoint, holy 
things, consecrated acts, reverent moods, are just survi- 
vals, race memories, reflexes of a cosmic experience. To 
that type of mind these high things cannot be prophecies 
of unrealized worlds. "Altruism is unscientific!" You 
must analyze it and show that it is essentially selfish before 
you can regard it scientifically! 

Even the literature of today," the stories of love and 
romance which are educating our young people, are written 
often in terms of jungle ethics and animal passions. For 
this "getting close to Nature" gives us a big cosmic move- 
ment and makes a scientific vocabulary available in glori- 
fying and justifying ideals of thought and conduct which 
are debauching and deadening to the ethical life. Many 
forms of the immorality which is undermining society 
today, and which ends in confusion and disaster, result 
from a type of literature which "scientifically" justifies its 
ravages by citing the cosmic process. 

Listen again to the warning words of a really great 
scientist. "Let me understand once for all," he says, "that 
the ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating 
the cosmic process, still less on running away from it, but 
in combating it." In all of these de-moralizing naturalistic 
calculations there is a failure to reckon with that "Missing 
World" of inner personal power by means of which a man 
fights the beasts within him, reverses the cosmic law of 
selfishness into the human law of self-sacrifice, disciplines 
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the cosmic instincts and the jungle passions, — ^and makes 
love and purity and unselfish service the holy passion and 
law of his life. And in finding this world of power within 
himself, he finds that it is potentially the possession of 
every man and woman. And thus spiritual personalism 
supplants naturalism as the philosophy of his life. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

And, finally, let us admit that "This is the day of the 
Social Problem." Society itself, its movements, its needs, 
its organized economic, industrial and political life, these 
constitute the outstanding problems that cry for solution. 
This is the day of the Economist, the Statesman, the 
Industrial Expert. And it is preeminently in the realm of 
social problems that the folly and futility of reckoning 
without the Inner World of Moral Power comes most 
clearly into view. Civilization has broken down and men 
are striving frantically to apply remedies. The awful 
War itself was a frightful symptom of failure; and the 
world now laid waste is crying for salvation! Every 
Social Leader is prescribing for the ills of society, every 
man worthy of the name seeks to help in saving the world. 
Our Social Leaders are our World Saviors today. 

The organized social orders of the world have failed, 
and men are trying to rebuild them in every land. There 
is a veritable panic of reconstruction. We in America, as 
truly as the European countries, are surrounded with dis- 
content, on the very verge of revolution. Existing social 
organisms are strained to the breaking point, and the 
prophets are predicting a new world order. 

Meanwhile every conceivable diagnosis of the social ills 
of the world is being urged, and every conceivable social 
remedy. The social sciences are prescribing new political 
orders, new industrial orders, new and drastic economic 
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programs, new legislation in the interests of justice, new 
protective devices against the monopolist, the profiteer and 
the unsocial exploiters of society. In the new social order 
hunger is to be unknown in a world of plenty, and greed 
and injustice are to be curbed. Vast social reforms are 
prophetic of a better day for mankind. 

But the Naturalistic philosophy is controlling in much 
of this reconstruction. It is the cosmic world and its laws 
that men are reckoning with, often in utter disregard of 
the "Missing World" of the inner spirit. The immense 
contributions which economics and political science are 
making to human welfare are not now in question, but 
only the limitations of these sciences. It was not alone, or 
chiefly, economic conditions that precipitated the Great 
War ; it was rather the failure of the unnourished, anaemic 
inner life of society. And the reorganization of the 
social relations of men can never be an adequate and per- 
manent remedy for the malady that has prostrated society. 
The outer conditions of life calls imperatively for recon- 
struction; and the inner conditions of life call for recon- 
struction if civilization is ever again to progress with 
healthy strides, if War is not again to come. Our Bol- 
shevisms, our Socialisms, our Communisms, our Theories 
of Taxation, every Theory of Society which exalts eco- 
nomic programs and reorganization of society as the 
supreme remedy for society, is thereby entering a denial 
of the spiritual forces of recovery, and linking itself with 
Materialism, Atheism, Mechanism, — in a word, natural- 
ism. All such programs are preaching the intrinsic Gos- 
pel of Naturalism. "Install all of this social machinery, 
and civilization will right itself. Attend to the perfect 
adjustment of the mechanism of society, and you will have 
a redeemed society. The whole human wrong can be 
righted from the outside I Human life is so geared into 
the cosmic machinery that men will respond to their cos- 
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mic adjustments automatically when the obstructions are 
removed from the mechanism. Create a right social order, 
and automatically we shall have ideal citizens. Form 
brotherhoods and men will become brotherly. Seek first 
the laws of wages and of bread and beef, and all else will 
be added. The economic problem is the whole human 
problem. Cosmic laws determine human destiny. The 
Mechanics of life count more than spirit !" 

"Democratizing the Social Order" is a slogan with an 
appealing sound. Let us not be deceived by sound, but 
let us be guided by intrinsic meanings. If "Democratiz- 
ing the Social Order" means simply a reorganization of 
society, however wisely, it may bring relief but it cannot 
bring a cure. If "Democratizing the Social Order" means 
also the releasing and the culture of the high inner powers 
of the human, the recognition of the moral mastery of the 
cosmic order by a power which commands as well as 
obeys, — then have we the formula for the recovery of 
society. Even a League of Nations would be less mighty 
than the silent culture of the leaven of Good Will. It is 
the inner, personal resources of life that constitute the 
Great Failure; and it is to the inner personal resources 
that the remedy must be applied. Our theories of educa- 
tion, our theories of remedy and reform, every theory 
which aims to administer to permanent human interests, 
must build up the inner life of men and women, — ^and of 
the children in the schools, — and deal with spiritual capac- 
ity and spiritual achievement as Reality of a higher order 
than the economic processes. 

Society cannot live by bread alone; it needs a spiritual 
awakening. This regeneration cannot come by economic 
or political organization, but by an inner dynamic power 
which results from the arousing of the Moral resources 
of men. When these are challenged and aroused and en- 
listed in the campaign for human betterment, an era of 
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human redemption will dawn. As an economic animal or 
a political animal, a man can never escape from the power 
of the cosmic laws of life. His fate is written in the books 
of the social scientists. But as a moral and spiritual ani- 
mal, he erects a new creative power which meets and 
modifies and ultimately masters the cosmic law. In a 
creative act he says, '*Let there be a Moral World within 
me," and from the threshold of this new world even the 
social sciences of economics and eugenics and politics must 
be re-written. This is the "Missing World" with which 
the society of the future must reckon. 

Not long ago an expert student of sociology remarked 
with conviction, "Socialism has contributed more than 
Christianity to the solution of the Industrial Problem." 
It was a statement revealing a characteristic failure to 
note the limitations of social science, and an equally char- 
acteristic failure to note the normal functions of ethical 
Religion. Christianity, as such, cannot perform the func- 
tions of Social Science. Social Science as such will wabble 
and fail so long as it assumes full responsibility for human 
salvation. The task of ethical religion in evoking and 
educating the real inner world of spiritual power, is the 
indispensable condition of saving the individual or the 
race. And every theory of society will wabble and come 
short of the solution of the human problem, until the 
"Missing World" of the Inner Spirit has been discovered 
and is given a place in our calculations. 

Social Leadership must get the vision of the Inner 
Powers and Inner Worth of men, if Civilization is to find 
stability and permanence. For men live not by bread 
alone, but by Visions of the Meanings of life and work, 
out of which come all of the heroisms and sanctities of 
life, all of the things which endure without end. 



Current Thought 



WHAT WAY LIES CHRISTIAN UNITY 

In a timely article in the Hibbert Journal for January, Professor 
Francis Greenwood Peabody discusses the recent appeal of the 
Lambeth Conference for Christian unity on the basis of Episcopal 
reordination. He properly calls attention to the old device of at- 
tempting Christian unity by tiie formal means of external rite or 
confession instead of by that deeper tmity of the spirit which alone 
has power to unite. In concluding he writes : 

"This vast enterprise of spiritual unity has already become con- 
spicuous and promising throughout the Protestant world, and the 
tragic experience of war has in an unprecedented degree encouraged 
a new and genuine fratemalism. If, therefore, any communion, 
with its own precious treasures of thought and life, deliberately 
chooses to stand aside from this great enterprise, and to claim for 
itself an exclusive authority of tradition and practice, then the 
march of Protestantism, though sadly obstructed, must proceed, 
with keen regret but with undiminished determination, on its own 
"Great Adventure of Good Will;" where those who walk in the 
spirit find themselves moving on converging lines toward the longed- 
for consummation, when, in God's time, the prayer of their common 
Master may at last be fulfilled." 

MIRACLE AND CHRISTIANITY 

That we must proceed from an inadequate belief in miracle as 
a break in the natural order to a profounder assumption of all life 
as proceeding from supernatural and divine sources is the claim of 
Miss Dougal in the same journal. To those who read there are 
sure to come deep thoughts and such as may compel a readjustment 
of fundamental ideas. She writes: 

"The old pre-Christian faith in a God who at times breaks in 
and does all that He wills, has grown with the higher faith, as 
tares grow up with the wheat; but as tares and wheat grow tb- 
gether, the difference gradually becomes plain; the one will sup- 
port life, the other will not .... If man, being evil, knows how 
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to give good gifts, how much more God ! But how often does man 
know the agony of impotence to relieve or save ! He stretches forth 
his hand but in vain. He would give his life for the objects of his 
love, yet they sink before his eyes in physical or moral degenera- 
tion. The whole course of human nature, the life of Jesus Christ — 
if this reveal God at all — reveal him as taking upon himself an 
analogous impotence, and waiting for the intelligent co-operation of 
men through whose understanding and zeal He can alone accom- 
plish His will in the earth." 

An added interest is given to the subject by the appearance in 
proximity to it of an article on the miracles of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh who has created such a profound impression upon American 
and European Christians since his conversion from a period of bit- 
ter opposition to Christianity. 

L£ REVUE DE STRASBOURG ON ITS FEET AGAIN 

It is a matter of unusual interest that the Review published be- 
fore the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to Prussia under the guidance 
of the Theological Faculty of the University of Strassburg is now 
revived. It is now to be known as the Revue d'Hisioire et de 
PhUosophie religieases, and volume one, number one, appears for 
January-February. 

Leopold Monod contributes the first article, "Truth and Free- 
dom," which was the sermon delivered by him upon the reopening 
of the University. Of special significance is the tolerant and ap- 
preciative consideration of the Religious philosophy of Ernest 
Trocltsch by Professor Vermeil. Other articles by Causse, Lob- 
stein, and Reuss give studies of the Jewish philosophers. Some As- 
pects of the Idea of the Church, and Reminiscences of the old 
Strassbourg Review from the unpublished memoirs of Edouard 
Reuss. The magazine promises to perform a valuable service for 
the University and for French Protestantism, and possesses an in- 
ternational interest. 

AMERICAN REACTIONS TO BERGSONISM 

Mr. W. Riley in the Revue Philosophique for January-February 
gives a careful and interesting summary of the various reactions to 
the Bergsonian philosophy on the part of such American philos- 
ophers as James, Pitkin, Perry, Lovcjoy, Hocking and Santayana. 
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The points of similarity between James and Bergson are set forth. 
These are not so much due to the fact that both men were pro- 
foundly influenced by the same teacher, Renouvier, as from the 
necessary advance away from Renouvier's position. That is to say, 
their mutual sympathy lies not so much in what is behind as in what 
both felt necessary to reach toward. The article is interesting as 
affording a fairly wide account of the various reactions the work of 
Bergson has created in America. 

PERSONALISTIC STRAWS IN THE PHILOSOPHIC WIND 

If it may be held true that straws show which way the wind is 
blowing in the world of thought, the annual president's address 
before the eastern section of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, by Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, is of special interest to every 
Personalist. It appears in the March number of the Philosophical 
Review. Under the title, The Appeal to Reason, he discusses the 
demand which modem thought is making for a revaluation or re- 
consideration of human nature as something apart from or in addi- 
. tion to the physical basis of life. "It would appear, then, that the 
great philosophical enterprise of the immediate future is the natural- 
istic study of the more complex levels of human life. This does 
not imply the leveling of human nature, or the mere extension of 
existing physical laws; but the study of man as a part of nature, 
interchangeable and interactive with his environment. That such a 
study of man should lead to new conceptions and new laws not 
included in the existing encyclopaedia of science, is inevitable." 

Now Dr. Perry tells us "biologists, and even chemists are dis- 
cussing teleology with open and receptive minds" and "the general 
problem of human nature centers in the problem of control." 

There is a tendency to throw the onus of misunderstanding upon 
the shoulders of the idealists through whom it seems reason was 
"by definition withdrawn and perched on a mountain-top," on which 
account "the scientist who moves about on the plane below naturally 
fails to find it." But if Dr. Perry's own contention is true the sci- 
entist, pretending to the full and final solution of all problems on 
the materialistic plane, could not in the very nature of the case con- 
sider the higher data. Not only so, but it can hardly be considered 
in the best sense scientific for the scientist to have allowed himself, 
because of the misconstruction of the idealist, to be placed in the 
attitude of opposition to the reality of human values. 
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We welcome the address, which will be read with great interest, 
as indicating a direction which we are quite sure the thinking of 
the future will take, a future which we believe will think more 
kindly of personalism. 

THE IDEALISTIC TENDENCIES OF NEO-REALISM 

It frequently happens of late in reading the neo-realists that one 
has to pinch himself hard to realize that he is not dreaming and 
that he is not in the camp of idealism. An article entitled The 
Ethical and Aesthetic Implications of Realism by W. P. Montague 
and H. H. Pankhurst in Mind for April is a significant example. 
"The realist of the present day assimilates to the common-sense 
existential realism of modem philosophy the profound subsistential 
realism of Plato." He would emancipate from their supposed de- 
pendence upon cognition not only the forms of earth and heaven 
but the totality of laws and forms — ^all qualities and all relations. 
"The sculptor, the architect, the painter, the musician, when they 
seek to embody in material form the as yet non-existent objects of 
their imagination, are inspired to their efforts by the belief in the 
more than imaginary beauty of those objects. If they supposed for 
a moment that the worth of what they were to create was merely 
subjective, and dependent upon or derived from their own attitudes 
of approval, their motive for creation would cease to be aesthetic 
and become merely hedonic and selfish." Thus he arrives at "the 
realist faith that universal truths are independent of the particular 
subject-matter in which they are exemplified" which "by no means 
conflicts with the realization that we attain to a conceptual knowl- 
edge of the universal through a perceptual knowledge of the par- 
ticular." This is where the pinch comes. We have to trace the 
pedigree of modem realism back to its materialistic sources in order 
to distinguish it from Absolute idealism which it decries. We 
give up. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AGAIN 

A valued reader writes us that he feels the article on Psycho- 
analysis in the January number was harsh and undiscriminating. 

"I have been a casual student of the literature in this domain 
for some ten years or more and must confess to a feeling that you 
are not quite fair in your appraisal. I have just read Dr. Swisher's 
balanced book, and am now going over Dr. JelifFe's, "The Technique 
of Psycho-analysis." The latter is careful to define the dangers of 
the art, and to bespeak a high moral considerateness for the protec- 
tion of both the patient and the practitioner. 

The enclosed editorial from this morning's N. Y. Times is to 
my mind much to the point. It is so easy to knock the other fel- 
low's procedure. Can not your journal give later a more balanced 
evaluation of Psycho-analysis?" 

Sincerely yours, 

The article referred to takes to task Mr. Chesterton for having 
condemned the Freudians as teaching the doctrine of "Do what you 
please." We quote the underscored portions : 

"As a matter of fact, psycho-analysis — ^the real thing, that is, 
not the Greenwich Village variety — is the very reverse of the irra- 
tional, and while it is true that the Freudians teach that many 
mental, and some physical, ills are the result of "repressions," they 
seek the cure for those ills not in "Do as you please," but in turn- 
ing the repressed energies to high and proper uses — "sublimation," 
they call it. Whoever does anything else — who finds in psycho- 
analysis license instead of liberty — is not a follower of Freud or 
even of Jung or Adler — ^but a charlatan, certainly ignorant and 
probably vicious. 

"Of all this Mr. Chesterton could convince himself by not much 
reading, and it is his duty to do it before discussing psycho-analysis 
any more, even in jest." 

To this letter the Editor replied with an invitation to the critic 
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to send on an article for The Personaust, providing it should be 
such as would be of interest to our subscribers and would stick to 
the issue. 

The great difficulty in criticising Freudianism is apparent in the 
above letter. We are asked to commend Freudianism in general 
because some Freudians are sane and balanced. We did not deny, 
but rather commended, the value of psycho-analysis in the hands of 
reputable physicians. But even then Freudianism could not be true 
to Freud without danger, because it moves from the fundamentally 
narrow and false assumption of sex-suppresion as the one basis of 
neurosis; and second because its doctrine of sublimation is made 
secondary. In fact the sublimation is secondary in Freudian theory 
and practice to the point of neglect. 

What is Freudianism? Is it the saner views of Freud's sanest 
commentators, or is it that for which Freud furnished the illogical 
foundation and which in the hands of charlatans and quacks has 
become a country-wide social menace? Are we to pronounce Freud- 
ians those honest and well-equipped psychologists who are able to 
profit by that which is valuable while discarding the system in its 
wholeness? Obviously one will answer according to his predilec- 
tions. Agreement on the definitions is the first requisite to profitable 
argument. 

DR. HARLEY^S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

In his recent book, "The League of Nations and the New Inter- 
national Law," Professor John Eugene Harley, of the University of 
Southern California, discusses the ends the Paris Covenant had in 
view, and how these ends are to be achieved. This he does in a 
fresh and timely way, that has won the approbation of so competent 
a judge as Theodore Marburg, who furnishes an Introduction. 
. . . According to Mr. Harley's view, it (the Covenant) docs 
not exercise the powers which Confederations have usually 
exercised, and, at the same time, is more than an Alliance the ac- 
tion of which is not continuous but which, as a rule, comes into 
play only under specified conditions. 

The publishers are the Oxford University Press, and the volume 
is dedicated "To My Mother and the American Boys Who Died in 
France." The motto which follows is one of Theodore Roosevelt's 
utterances : "It is wicked not to try to live up to high ideals and to 
better the condition of the world/' 
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Along the Bookshelf 



SONGS OF THE TRAIL, by Henry Herbert Knibbs. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1920. Pp. 98. 

Henry Herbert Knibbs is now widely known as a writer of 
stories, having met with phenomenal success in that field. This 
success may have served to divert attention from his real rank as a 
poet. In Songs of the Trail we have the third or fourth volume of 
verse which shows a steadily growing power in conception and 
expression. There are verses here with the charm of the sea and 
land, the very heart of the open country. One gathers them as he 
would gather wild flowers because they seem to be the perfect ex- 
pression of that which he has himself longed to express. We like 
very much the cripple boy in "So day by day he climbs the hill. 

There is a trail beyond the town. 
That climbs a little height of land, 

Then, faltering, wanders slowly down 
To lose itself in harbor sand. 

And on beyond, against the sky. 
Brown sails unfurl and slowly fill. 

And march to sea : or anchored, lie 
At rest below the harbor hill. 

They are but fisher-boats, and yet 
The cripple boy who climbs the trail 

For each a magic course has set. 
And glorified each sea-worn sail. 

When some familiar prow appears. 
Plunging across the wide sea-space. 

He waves his cap and proudly cheers, 
And Romance lights his eager face. 

The shining fish are silver bars 
From some far island of the Main : 

The fishermen are British tars 
Who took a galleon of Spain. 
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So day by day he climbs the hill. 

And day by day he scans the sea : 
While sails unfurl and slowly fill, 

Or lie at anchor lazily. 

And he has wrought amazing things — 
A booty won — adventure planned: 

And he is happier than kings 
Upon his little height-of-land. 

We know of no other living writer who understands so well and 
expresses so vividly the spirit of the West. 



PANTHEISTIC DILEMMAS, and Other Essays in Philosophy 
and Religion, by Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston 
University. Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1920. 
Pp. 358. 

This delightful volume of essays is characterized by that clear- 
ness of thought and lucidity of expression which those acquainted 
with the work of its author have learned to expect. For a genera- 
tion Dr. Sheldon has been a virile leader of theological thought for 
a multitude of Methodist ministers. There are many who will feel 
that such a trio as Bowne, Mitchell and Sheldon can scarcely be 
gotten together again in one institution. 

This book certainly serves to maintain the high quality of the 
past. Dr. Sheldon writes of Pantheism in general and this essay 
gives the title to the book. He declares that Pantheism is faced by 
an insuperable dilemma, "in that it must sacrifice God in his proper 
character if it retains man in his full reality, and must sacrifice man 
as he is known in consciousness if it will insist upon a God defined 
as absolutely all-inclusive.'' 

He discusses the strength and weakness of pragmatism, point- 
ing out the incongruity of the pluralistic assumption, appraises the 
philosophy of Bergson, and evaluates the conception of a changing 
God. He has his word for those psychologists who would dispense 
with the soul and gives careful attention to the values and dangers 
of mysticism. All in all it is a book that will be eagerly bought 
and highly prized by Dr. Sheldon's former students to whom it is 
dedicated. It is a book worth reading and owning for one's self. 
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THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY, by Joseph A. Leighton, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy in The Ohio State 
University. R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. XII 
and 485. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by Holly Estil 
Cunningham, A. M., Ph. D., Head of the Department of 
Philosophy in The State University of Oklahoma. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, Mass. Pp. 257. 

STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY METAPHYSICS, by R. F. 
Alfred Hoernle, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York. 
Pp. VIII and 314. 

The Field of Philosophy is not quite a new book, having been 
first published in 1918, but we are now given a second edition of an 
important work which will be welcomed by many who desire an 
elementary introduction not too brief, to the study of philosophy. 
The author gives the main problems of philosophy in the historical 
connection of their occurrence, his idea being the posing of the 
problem rather than the representation of historical detail. In this 
way he treats first the ancient and mediaeval systems and second 
the problems of modem philosophy. The book will not only serve 
to set before the average man the main problems of thought and 
being but will provide an excellent text for students whose previous 
equipment makes the more detailed histories of philosophy im- 
desirable. 

The author of An Introduction to Philosophy assumes "to ac- 
quaint the general reader, in as tmtechnical a manner as possible, 
with the problems of philosophy as these have developed in the 
actual life of the people." In keeping with the present day methods 
of research he discusses "the backgrounds out of which philosophy 
has grown." 

Thus after much emphasis upon the genetic method we have 
the history of philosophy conceived of as an illustration of the doc- 
trine of evolution. First history is imagined to suit the doctrine, 
with much talk about "primitive" man, "primitive" intelligence, and 
after this early period has been sufficiently slandered and mytholo- 
gized it is easy to show that present day thought is a great im- 
provement on it and the inference is drawn that it has developed 
from it. One wonders how many times this uninteresting and 
wearisome round of "research" will be run before our naturalistic 
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friends will be satisfied to let the facts stand for themselves with- 
out forcing them into the stultified forms of preconceived theory. 

Professor Hoemle in his Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics 
has produced a most interesting and discriminating book. He pre- 
sents a consideration of contemporary thought from the standpoint 
of the idealist. To him it seems that "we children of an age of 
disillusionment need to recapture something of the confidence, the 
speculative daring, of the great thinkers of the past." "To philoso- 
phize is to seek to translate the implicit conviction of order into 
explicit insight, to show that the lesson of experience, taken com- 
prehensively in range but with the best of each type as the clue to 
interpretation, yields and sustains this insight. Perhaps the most 
fundamental antinomy, we might even say predicament, which runs 
through modem civilization and carries conflict and perplexity into 
the thought and conduct of modem men, is that between science 
and religion, between facts and values, between the actual and the 
ideal, between nature and spirit." 

Thus in a most interesting way he discusses the idol of scientific 
method in philosophy, the philosophy of nature at the cross roads, 
mechanism and vitalism, theories of mind, the self in self-conscious- 
ness and other themes. The style is charming, the matter interest- 
ing, with a mingling of fine sarcasm and philosophical discrimina- 
tion of values which make the book a significant contribution to 
contemporary discussion. In the chapter on mechanism and vital- 
ism, speaking of the efforts of mechanism to read out of the uni- 
verse both God and freedom, he says : "The fear seems to be that, 
if consciousness is admitted to be effective anywhere, to be among 
the causal antecedents of any physical changes, it may, in principle, 
be effective everywhere. Hence safety is sought by excluding it 
root and branch. Thus we get Thompson's striking exclusion of 
"consciousness" from the field of biology. Thus arises the fashion, 
generally prevailing among all who approach biological problems 
from the physico-chemical side, of confessing incompetence to dis- 
cuss consciousness, and then proceeding as if there were no such 
thing at all concerned in the phenomena under discussion. Thus 
we get the steam-whistle theory of consciousness, more politely 
known as epiphenomenalism. Tlius we get psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, combined in disorderly union with a belief in the "continuity" 
of evolution. Thus we get Loeb's thrilling programme of showing 
us — it is "only a question of time" — that sex with its poetry, 
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mother-love with its felicity and suffering, the pride of good work- 
manship, the struggle for justice and truth, the enjoyment of human 
fellowship are, as instincts, akin to the tropisms of plants and 
animals, and open to a purely physico-chemical explanation. The 
logical analyst chimes in from his own angle. "To the logical 
analyst souls seem round squares" .... The net result is the 
curious one that, consciousness having either been denied outright, 
or ignored, or politely segregated, the remainder of the phenomena 
of life is handed over, sub voce "body," to physics and chemistry, 
and biology as an autonomous science disappears .... From "just 
so" stories of this sort the progress of science continues to emanci- 
pate us, though we should have more reason to be proud of the fact 
that we are leaving off telling tales, if the sciences did not occasion- 
ally produce myths of their own." 

EINSTEIN AND NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 

SACCHERI'S EUCLIDES VINDICATUS, translated by George 
Bruce Halsted. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1920. Pp. XXX and 246. 

SPACE AND TIME in Contemporary Metaphysics, an Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Relativity and Gravitation by Morit2 
ScHLiCK, Professor of Philosophy at Rostock University. 
Oxford University Press, 85 West 32nd St., New Yoric, 
1920. Pp. X and 89. 

AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF NAT- 
URAL KNOWLEDGE, by A, N. Whitehead, Sc. D., 
F. R. S. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Profes- 
sor of Applied Mathematics in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Cambridge University Press, 1919. 
Pp. XII and 200. 

RELATIVITY, The Special and General Theory, by Albert Ein- 
stein, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in the University of 
Berlin, translated by Robert W. Lawson, M. Sc, University 
of Sheffield. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 

Many books are now being published to popularize and explain 
the theories of Einstein of which those here mentioned are a worthy 
group. 

NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 

Non-Euclidean geometry is set before us in complete and formal 
fashion in the translation by George Bruce Halstead of the first 
book of its kind, Euclides Vindicatus, written by Saccheri just at 
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the close of the seventeenth century. That his work should have 
remained in comparative obscurity for so long waiting for the in- 
terest aroused by modem discovery is a striking example of what 
may happen to the work of the pioneers of culture. The work is 
printed in both English and Latin on parallel pages accompanied 
by the necessary geometrical diagrams. Its publication at this time 
is not only of special interest but affords a popular contribution to 
mathematical science. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE OF EINSTEIN's THEORY 

The metaphysical problem set forth by the Einsteinian doctrine 
of relativity is clearly and briefly discussed by Professor Schlick in 
his "Space and Time in Contemporary Metaphysics." The book is 
rendered into English by Henry L. Brose. 

In the chapter from Newton to Einstein the author shows how 
though philosophy has long urged the relativity of space and time, 
physics, dealing with the objects in space was content to assume 
space as a vacuum for holding objects and time as independent 
entity. It was such hypotheses as the so-called Lorentz contrac- 
tion, set up in explanation of the Michelson-Morlcy experiment that 
made clear that "the consideration of motion in physics had to be 
founded on reflections of a philosophic nature." This demand is 
met by Einstein in his special theory of relativity so-called "because, 
according to it, the relativity of motions is valid only for the special 
case of uniform rectilinear motion." 

"Space, time, and gravitation play in Einstein's physics a part 
fundamentally different from that assigned to them by Newton" 
and so the author declares "the deepest foundations of our knowl- 
cdjge concerning physical nature have to be remodelled much more 
radically than after the discovery of Copernicus." 

In the older physics the law of Conservation of Energy and of 
Conservation of Mass were held as unrelated, but Einstein shows 
that the second is not in strict conformity to the first and must 
therefore be abandoned. Not only must the theory of gravitation 
be completely revised, but the theory of relativity renders untenable 
the theory of the transmission of light by means of a material etner. 

The general theory of relativity is of supreme interest to those 
philosophers who have insisted upon the existence of absolute time 
or ignored, or politely segregated, the remainder of the phenomena 
and absolute space, for Einstein shows that it is "quite impossible 
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to ascribe any properties to space without taking into account the 
things in it." Where there are no objects to be related there can 
then be no space, so space can no longer be considered infinite. 
The finitude of the physical universe is considered not only as a 
philosophical hypothesis but is sustained by the mathematics of 
gravitation. 

EINSTEINIAN MATHEMATICS 

A valuable collateral to the discussion of theories of relativity is 
afforded by Whitehead's Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Natural Knowledge. The author announces "the fundamental as- 
sumption to be elaborated in the course of this enquiry is that the 
ultimate facts of nature, in terms of which all physical and bio- 
logical explanation must be expressed, are events connected by their 
spatio-temporal relations, and that these relations are in the main 
reducible to the property of events that they can contain (or extend 
over) other events which arc parts of them. Relativity is estab- 
lished because "our knowledge of space is based on observations 
which take time and have to be successive, but the relations which 
constitute space are instantaneous," Professor Whitehead's book 
has the advantage not only of clearness but also of profundity, and 
adds much of understanding to the situation. 

Einstein's own account 

Perhaps the simplest of all the accounts of the theory is given 
by Einstein himself in his little volume entitled Relativity. The 
book is intended for the average and non-technical student. It may 
come for that reason nearer to filling the popular demand. At the 
same time it will not so well meet the needs of the more technical 
scholar. It is of special importance as being Einstein's own account. 

In general, for students of personalism there is nothing discon- 
certing in the Einsteinian discoveries. One has but to recall the 
teachings of Bowne concerning space and time, the one as the form 
under which intelligence relates objects and the other as the form 
under which it relates events, to remember that the relativity of 
space and time as a theory is neither new nor bizarre. He needs 
only to recall what he was taught about gravitation in connection 
with the theory of the universe as a system of relations, to find still 
further comfort. It rather looks as if sciences long in conflict were 
at last bringing aid to a reasonable philosophy. 
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THE RING AND THE BOOK 



THE EDITOR 



Philosophy, like man had not lived long in the world 
before it discovered that much which was widely hailed as 
truth was only the relative view-point of the observer. Aunt 
Fannie, bent upon the scandal of the neighborhood, sees 
many things which exist nowhere but in her own eye. Yet 
she can bring you the confirmatory shreds of evidence. 
What is evidence enough for the utter condemnation of 
our enemies would be laughed to scorn if anyone should 
apply it to our friends. We see very largely what we want 
to sec, we find exactly what we expect to find. Which 
fact continues the life of the patent medicine almanac, 
and saves the life of the patent medicine vendor as well 
as a whole lot of "philosophies," "isms," "ologies" 
and "sciences" that now afflict the world. One comes at 
last in the wisdom of age to know the futility of argument 
which changes no minds, adds no wisdom, but only em- 
bitters and estranges. It was the first glimpse of this fact 
that set the Sophists on their wild career which ended in 
the denial that there was any truth except that of the 
moment, the occasion, and the individual. It was the first 
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breath of the skepticism of knowledge, the breakdown of 
confidence in man's own ability to understand the world 
and, as is usual in such cases, from Sophism to Lombroso 
and Freud, the theory fell into the hands of the unscrup- 
ulous and self-interested. 

Can we come to the possession of truth? To the un- 
thinking the answer is so easy as to make the question 
appear ridiculous. Such overshoot the mark altogether 
and are unconscious of their treasure of lies. Some 
wearied of finding the answer anew day by day upon the 
plains of life seek out the friendly creeds of "they say'' or 
"it is customary," "our kind think thus and so," or "this 
is the new or old philosophy of life", or here we rest, in 
book, or creed, or institution. That result is sometimes 
the outcome of struggle but more often of mental laziness, 
a sort of mental auto-intoxication arising from failure to 
consume certain gaseous and heady ideas. 

The Ring and The Book is Browning's answer to the 
question of truth and if one will read with thoughtful 
patience till the end he will discover, not only that which 
even the cynic thinks he discovers, the great rarity of 
truth, but likewise that which comes only to the wise man 
that truth is no possession but a self-conquest — not a 
prize but an insight. 



The event- 



Count Guido Franceschini the Aretine, 
Descended of an ancient house, though poor, 
A beaked-nosed bushv-bearded black-haired lord. 
Lean, pallid, low of stature yet robust, 
Fifty years old — having four years ago 
Married Pompilia Comparini, young, 
Good, beautiful, at Rome, where she was born, 
And brought her to Arezzo, where they lived. 
Unhappy lives, whatever curse the cause, — 
This husband, taking four accomplices. 
Followed this wife to Rome, where she was fled 
From their Arezzo to find peace again. 
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In convoy, eight months earlier, of a priest, 

Aretine also, of still nobler birth, 

Giuseppe Caponsacchi, — caught her there 

Quiet in a villa on a Christmas night, ^ 

With only Pietro and Violante by, 

Both her putative parents; killed the three, 

Aged, they, seventy each, and she, seventeen. 

And, two weeks since, the mother of his babe 

First-born and heir to what the style was worth 

O' the Guido who determined, dared and did 

This deed just as he purposed point by point, 

Then, bent upon escape, but hotly pressed. 

And captured with his co-mates that same night. 

He, brought to trial, stood on this defence — 

Injury to his honour caused the act; 

And since his wife was false, (as manifest 

By flight from home in such companionship,) 

Death, punishment deserved of the false wife 

And faithless parents who abetted her 

r the flight aforesaid, wronged nor God nor man. 

"Nor false she, nor yet faithless they," replied 

The accuser; "cloaked and masked this murder glooms; 

"True was Pompilia, loyal too the pair; 

"Out of the man's own heart a monster curled. 

A month the trial swayed this way and that 

Ere judgement settled down on Guide's guilt; 

Then was the Pope, that good Twelfth Innocent, 

Appealed to who well weighed what went before. 

Affirmed the guilt and gave the guilty doom. 

On these circumstances we have the partial and human 
judgments of nine groups. 

"Those world's-bystanders grouped on Rome's 

cross-road 
At price and summons of the primal curse 
Which bids man love as well as make a lie. 
There prattled they, discoursed the right and wrong. 
Turned wrong to right, proved wolves sheep and 

sheep wolves. 
So that you scarce distinguished fell from fleece; 
Till out spoke a great guardian of the fold," 

These groups may be classed under three great heads. 
The general group, the immediately interested group, and 
the officially interested group. The general group was 
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made up of Dame Rumor or Half Rome, lovers of scandal 
moved by motives of their own; The Chivalrous, Other 
Half Rome ; and the High Brows or Tertium Quid. 

The second group, that of the immediately interested 
was comprised of, The Offender Guido, Materialist; The 
Defender Caponsacchi, Idealist; and Pompilia, innocent 
victim. 

The third group is made up of the officially interested, 
Hyacinthus, attorney for the defence, the key to whose 
character is self-interest; Bottinius prosecutor, the dis- 
illusioned professional dealer with crime ; and the Pope — 
judge and impartial seeker for truth. 

Thus you have the reaction of scandal, tender mind, 
highbrow, criminal, champion, victim, self-interested, cyn- 
ic, and lover of truth and the key to all this welter of opin- 
ion is stated in the beginning "There's nothing in or out o' 
the world Good except truth." 

I 

THE GENERAL GROUP 

When a story is told the most important thing may not 
be the story but the man who is telling it. This applies 
even to court evidence, for of a dozen people who witness 
an accident scarcely two will give identical evidence. So 
if in the very beginning we are to understand, we must get 
at the secret motives that influence the judgment of the 
various characters of the Ring and the Book. If we allow 
the exercise of a woman's judgment and take the last 
chapter of the book first, we discover the key to the con- 
clusions of Half Rome in the final lines of the Half Rome 
section. 

"Be frank— 

The better for you and me and all the world, 

Husbands of wives, especially in Rome. 
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The thing is put right, in the old place, — ^ay, 
The rod hangs on its nail behind the door, 
Fresh from the brine: a matter I commend 
To the notice, during a Carnival that's near, 
Of a certain whatVhis-name and jackanapes 
Somewhat too civil of eves with lute and song 
About a house here, where I keep a wife. 
(You, being his cousin, may go tell him so.)" 



The motive behind the whole outlook of Half Rome is 
one of personal jealousy and distrust. The woman-hater 
is usually the man with one unhappy experience, the un- 
happiness often his own fault. The man-hater springs 
from a similiar source with sex reversed. To the thief the 
whole world is thievish. Most of us look into our own 
mirror and call it seeing the world. We understand our 
o>vn motives and call it understanding the world. Much 
of our talk is a give-away of our own characters. 

To these people Violante, the foster-mother, is of the 
blackest dye and of the blackest dye alone. She buys the 
babe Pompilia to defraud the heirs. This child grown to 
twelve she dangles as bait before the noble nose of Guido 
who in the desperation of untoward circumstances is 
caught, advantage having been taken of his poverty. 
Violante, once the daughter is married to nobility, sets out 
to get the dowry back: to have her money and her noble 
connections both. So she confesses that Pompilia is a 
child of the street. Guido the benevolent is not so much 
moved by this, thinking himself well-rid of a disagreeable 
mother-in-law. But this same defamed wife seeks refuge 
with her detractors. This is the final burden that induces 
madness. The Comparini have besmirched his name, and 
are now to have not only their money but their daughter 
and his heir. He rushes to the villa of the Comparini and 
pronouncing not his own name but that of Caponsacchi 
the priest, is immediately admitted. 
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^'Enough again. 

Vengeance^ you know, burst, like a mountain-wave 

That holds a monster in it, over the house. 

And wiped its filthy four walls free at last 

With a wash of hell-fire, — father, mother, wife. 

Killed them all, bathed his name clean in their blood. 

If the law thinks to find them guilty. Sir, 

Master or men — ^touch one hair of the five. 

Then I say in the name of all that's left 

Of honour in Rome, civility i' the world 

Whereof Rome boasts herself the central source. — 

There's an end to all hope of justice more. 

Who is it dares impugn the natural law. 

Deny God's word "the faithless wife shall die". 

Thus Dame Rumor settles everything to her own satis- 
faction and is content. **Where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire.** 

As "Half Rome" was doubtless made up of disappoint- 
ed married men, disillusioned single women, and others, 
so doubtless a large proportion of the "Other Half Rome" 
were chivalric unmarried men or happily married men. 
Again we have the secret in the closing lines of the section 

"I who have no wife". 

To this group Pompilia was 

A probationary soul that moved 
From nobleness to nobleness 

praying for a few hours of life in which to pardon her 
wicked husband and arrange for her babe — ^the only 
prayer of hers that had ever been answered. Violante 
and Pietro were only well-meaning old people who intend- 
ed no harm but had been caught in the snare of Guido. 
If Violante's confession had robbed Guido, who was he. 
Should she not by confession restore to those who were 
robbed in the first place. If Guido were spoiled, he suflFer- 
ed only justly for he had made the advances and then 
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had attempted to drive his child-wife to sin in order to 
be legally rid of her and still keep the dowry. The part 
of Caponsacchi in assisting her escape from the murderer 
was true and noble. 

"there's anyhow a child 
Of seventeen years, whether a flower or weed, 
Ruined: who did it shall account to Christ — 
Having no pity on the harmless life 
And gentle face and girlish form he found, 
And thuS flings back. Go practise if you please 
With men and women: leave a child alone 
For Christ's particular love's sake! — so I say." 



The high-brow is not so much the person who knows 
as the person who wants the reputation of knowing. With 
such individuals, the truth could be neither with one side 
nor the other; impossible. The Tertium Quid dare not 
unstintingly praise a poem, a picture, or anything else. 
Asked how they like a picture — "Well, the artist would 
have doubtless done better had he taken more pains". 
Get the Tertium Quid jargon and you need never know 
anything really. 

This group weighs the evidence attaching blame here, 
blame there, but is in all too superior to appear the champ- 
ion of anybody. Thus "there is a third something to be 
considered" — tertium quid. This group is afraid its heart 
will get away from it. It is sometimes dominant in ed- 
ucated circles. It loves to talk about culture and loves 
to think itself broad because it has no real opinions. It 
can teach a hundred systems of philosophy and never 
let the student know what it would live and die by. It 
gathers up the worst and most trivial of all teachings and 
boasts of being eclectic. But for living men, meeting the 
living problems of life and the world it is fit only to spew 
out being neither cold nor hot. 
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This group can say of Guido, 

"But we left this man 

Many another way, and there's his fault," 

Tis answered — " He himself preferred our arm 

"(y the law to fight his battle with, No doubt 

*We did not open him an armoury 

^To pick and choose from, use, and then reject. 

**He tries one weapon and fails, — he tries the next 

"And next: he flourishes wit and common sense, 

"They fail him too, — ^thereon, discovers last 

"He has been blind 'o the combustibles — 

"That all the while he is a-glow with ire, 

"Boiling with irrepressible rage, and so 

'^ay try explosives and discard cold steel, — 

"So hires assassins, plots, plans, executes! 

"Is this the honest self-forgetting rage 

**We are called to pardon? Does the furious bull 

"Pick out four help-mates from the grazing herd 

"And journey with them over hill and dale 

'Till he find his enemy?" 

The long and the short is, truth seems what I show: 

Undoubtedly no pains ought to be spared 

To give the mob an inkling of our lights, 

It seems unduly harsh to put the man 

To the torture, as I hear the court intends. 

Though readiest way of twisting out the truth; 

He is noble, and he may be innocent. 

On the other hand, if they exempt the man 

(As it is also said they hesitate 

r the case of nobility and privilege), — 

On the fair ground, presumptive guilt is weak 

What crime that ever was, ever will be, 

Deserves the torture? Then abolish it! 

You see the reduction ad absurdum. Sirs?" 

The Tertium Quid are moral imbeciles, having played 
with truth until all real distinctions are obliterated from 
their vision. 

u 

THE IMMEDIATELY INTERESTED GROUP 

In Guido we have the man of the lying heart. His 
weakness has been ever self-excuse. Moral responsibility 
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runs off like water from a duck's back. So long has he 
lived in lies that he can no more see the truth. When 
his self-interest is involved his moral blindness is absolute/ 
*Ti8 true he killed the three — but they had ruined him. 
Moreover he is a true son of the church. It was a priest 
that led him first into the clutches of Pompilia and the 
Comparini. The girl was bought and sold as a chattel any- 
way. If all his honor of birth and state are to count for 
nothing, then the law has no reward nor punishment to 
give and the social fabric itself will dissolve. Pompilia has 
cheated him as wife proclaiming him a brute, even his 
priest-brother has been accused of satyr love. The Com- 
parini were guilty of the whole plot and having made 
a good bargain, their daughter and money for his nobility, 
they connive to rob him of all. If only Pompilia had not 
returned to Pietro and Violante, or even if Violante had 
not been the one to open the door on the fatal night all 
might have been well. By violence he washed out his 
wrongs and now is himself again. His wife's crime was 
not doubtful else the court would not have sequestrated 
her. He had really enforced the judgment the court 
should have brought and hence was the instrument of God 
and the upholder of Church and state. 



"I did 

God's bidding and man's duty, so breathe free: 

And when, in times made better through your brave 

Decision, now, — might but Utopia be! — 

Rome rife with honest women and strong men, 

Manners reformed, old habits back once more, 

Customs that recognize the standard worth, — 

The wholesome household rule In force again. 

Husbands once more God's representative. 

Wives like the typical Spouse once more, and Priests 

No longer men of Belial, with no aim 

At leading silly women captive, but 

Of rising to such duties as yours now, — 

Then will I set my son at my right-hand 

And tell his father's story to this point, 
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Adding 'The task seemed superhuman, still 
"I dared and did it, trusting God and law:" 

After the swine-grovelling of Guido — ^the speech of Ca- 
ponsacchi is like escape out of a stifling overcrowded hut 
into the free mountain air. While yet Pompilia might 
have been saved he had told them of Guido and how now 
do they seem surprised at the outcome. Why have they 
now recalled him. Do they see their error .^ To him the 
story 

"Seems to fill the universe with sight 

And sound, — from the four corners of this earth 

Tells itself over, to my sense at least. 

But you may want it lower set i' the scale, — 

Too vast, too close it clangs in the ear, perhaps; 

You'd stand back just to comprehend it more. 

God above! 

It is too paltry, such a transference 

O' the storm's roar to the cranny of the stone! 

Well, after three or four years of this life. 

In prosecution of my calling, I 

Found myself at the theater one night 

With a brother Canon, in a mood and mind 

Proper enough for the place, amused or no: 

When I saw enter, stand, and seat herself 

A lady, young, tall, beautiful, strange and sad. 

It was as when, in our cathedral once. 

As I got yawningly through matin-song, 

I saw faccini bear a burden up, 

Base it on the high-altar, break away 

A board or two, and leave the thing inside 

Lofty and lone: and lo, when next I looked, 

There was the Rafael !" 

In spite of Guidons attempt to compromise both himself 
and Pompilia, there had been but the highest honor be- 
tween them. She used her only means of escape from the 
jaws of Hell and dishonor after both Archbishop and 
Father-Confessor had been appealed to in vain. Then 
it was that conquering his priestly wisdom he saw clearly 
that 

Duty to God is duty to her: 
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and on this deed of loyalty to God and humanity he is 
prepared to stand. 

"Such is the final fact I fling you. Sirs, 

To mouth and mumble and misinterpret: there! 

Unpriest me, rend the rags of the vestment, do — 

"The priest's in love," have it the vulgar way ! 

"Degrade deep, disenfranchise all you dare — 

Remove me from the midst, no longer priest 

And fit companion for the like of you — 

You gay Abati with the well-turned leg 

And rose i' the hat-rim. Canons, cross at neck 

And silk mask in the pocket of the gown. 

Brisk Bishops with the world's muck still unbrushed 

From the rochet; I'll no more of these good things: 

There's a crack somewhere, something that's unsound 

r the rattle ! 

For his part he may be unfrocked but yet in homely 
ways and walks he can learn and company with God. 

"To learn, not only by a comet's rush 

But a rose's birth, — ^not by the grandeur, God — 

But the comfort, Christ. 

Pompilia the child caught in this horrific caldron of 
lies and greed and lust — ^what of her? Like the lily from 
the ooze of the river her character shines undimmed. She 
had not known what marriage meant and Guido was so 
old, so unlovely, and so repulsive. Yet Violante doing 
wrong had really meant good both to her and to Pietro. 
And now all is done. God is so good to let her live to 
tell her side and arrange the future of her little boy. After 
all she is not in much pain. 

"The day that one is dying, — sorrows change 

Into not altogether sorrow-like; 

I do see strangeness but scarce misery, 

Now it is over, and no danger more. 

My child is safe; there seems not so much pain. 

"Purged of the past, the foul in me, washed fair, — 

One cannot both have and not have, you know, — 

Being right now, I am happy and colour things. 
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As to her champion Caponsacchi, 

''So, let him wait God's instant men call years; 
Meantime hold hard by truth and his great soul. 
Do out the duty ! Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i' the dark to rise by. And I rise." 

• 

III 

THE OFFICIALLY INTERESTED 

Of this group, Browning introduces us first to Hyacin- 
thus, the hired defender of Guido. The key to his view is 
self-interest and pride in his little son. He is thankful 
God has been so good as to send him a nobleman to de- 
fend, in a case that has been so bruited everjnvhere, and 
is to be heard at the time of the coming Festival. 

His great regret is that Guido was foolish enough to 
confess, otherwise he might have laid the crime at Capon- 
sacchi's door. So he goes over the points one by one, how 
he shall impress the Pope with his knowledge of St. Greg- 
ory, St. Jerome, and St. Bernard, all of whom say that a 
man must defend his honor. If objection is made to the 
interval that elapsed between the cause and the crime he 
will argue that there was no interval, as Guido used his 
first real opportunity. If they object to Guidons further 
delay after he reached Rome he will point to the religious 
sentiment aroused by the Feast of the Nativity, and ask if 
religion is to have no consideration. Finally he shall lay 
Guidons failure to pay the hired assassins to his religious 
scruples and greatness of soul which scorned to descend 
to such petty considerations. In conclusion he will hold 
that Guido killed his wife in defense of the marriage vow 
and in order that he might live unstained. Thus mingled 
with his preparation of defense are dreams of the dinners 
the money will buy, the fine impression he will make and 
the influence that all this glory will have on the future 
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of the young son. Everywhere his speech is the speech of 
the pedant and the hireling. 

We shall not rightly understand the viewpoint of Bot- 
tinius until we recall the mental condition of some of the 
professional dealers with crime that have come under our 
observation. Bottinius is a professional. He knows too 
much about the world because all he knows is bad. He 
has been on the watch for evil so long that he trusts no- 
body. He's as keen for dishonour in a man or looseness 
in a woman as a hound is for the rabbit's track. He natu- 
rally believes there are no honest men nor pure women. 
Touching continually the underworld he partakes its 
atmosphere and dreams there is no other. Such is the 
man who undertakes the prosecution of Guido. While he 
recognizes Guido's guilt he has a poor opinion of Pompilia, 
and of women and chivalrous men in general. 

"Know one, you know all 
Manners of maidenhood: mere maiden bht. 
And since all lambs are like in more th:«n fleece, 
Prepare to find that, lamb-like, she too frisks — 
O* the weaker sex, my lords, the weaker sex. 

Inasmuch as Guido had taken lay orders in the church 
and has appealed to ^^benefit of clergy" the case is taken 
out of the hand of the temporal courts and comes to the 
aged Pope for decision. We have at last an impartial 
consideration of the evidence. The Pope himself stands 
on the verge of the grave and recalls that his decision is 
not infallible. He must make it in his own behoof. It 
is a judgment on himself as well as on Guido. He con- 
siders Guido's advantages, name, station, birth, and re- 
lation to the church and notes how all these have been 
used merely for selfish advantage. A refuge from which 
safely to rob, lie, steal and murder. His instincts are so 
low that he has come to believe only in the vile of life. 
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This is shown by the fact that he was ready to enter into 
marriage, not from love nor even because of physical at- 
traction, but simply for money. In his lust for money 
he has tortured his victims to ruin. The climax and final 
masterpiece of hell was his maneuver to compromise his 
wife and the priest. These two because of the purity of 
their motive had developed safeguards of their nobler 
natures. In securing judgment upon them, Guido was 
simply left in luck and prosperity to devise further crime. 
Even the birth of his boy which to normal men would 
have been an occasion for devout thankfulness means to 
him only the possibility through murder to secure beyond 
all question the heritage. For such a man there is faint 
hope. 

'Tor the main criminal I have no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of fate, 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dar>c 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all : 

But the night's black was burst through by a blaze — 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore. 

Through her whole length of mountain visible: 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by erne blow. 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 

As to Pompilia — 

''At least one blossom makes me proud at eve 
Born 'mid the briers of my enclosure ! Still 
Those be the plants, imbedded yonder South 
To mellow in the morning, those made fat 
By the master's eye, that yield such timid leaf, 
Uncertain bud, as product of his pains! 
While — see how this mere chance-sown cleft- 
nursed seed 
That sprang up by the wayside 'neath the foot 
Of the enemy, this breaks all into blaze. 
Spreads itself, one wide glory of desire 
To incorporate the whole great sun it loves 
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From the inch-height whence it looks and longs ! 

My flower. 
My rose, I gather for the breast of God." 

Of Caponsacchi — 

•Was the trial sore? 

Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time ! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? 

"Well done! 

Be glad that thou hast let light into the world 
Through that irregular breach o' the boundary, — ^see 
The same upon thy path and march assured, 
Learning anew the use of soldiership, 
Self-abnegation, freedom from all fear, 
Loyalty to the life's end! Ruminate, 
Deserve the initiatory spasm,— once more 
. Work, be happy but bear life, my son !" 

Out of these various sophistries of scandal-lovers, in- 
terested parties excusers of crime, the supercilious high- 
brow, the professional crime seeker, and social partizans, 
only three parties are found achieving a reasonable degree 
of truth. These three look upon the situation from 
strangely similar outlooks. Caponsacchi has imperilled 
reputation and life to strike through the barrier of lies and 
sees clearly. Dying Pompilia views the events, sub specie 
aetemitas, under the aspect of eternity. The Pope gathers 
the same large consideration, for he forms his judgments 
in view of his approaching end. These three, then, in 
whom greed, lust, and self-interest are completely swal- 
lowed up in deeper considerations, come at last, and 
hardly, by truth. Is truth, then, relative, as the Sophists 
would teach us ? No, but it is the attainment only of those 
who forsake all to attain it. 

It means not a possession to be treasured up, but rather 
a goal toward which to struggle. It comes only to him 
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whose motive is pure and untrammelled by selfish desire 
of any kind. "If thine eye be single," said Jesus, "thy 
whole body shall be full of light, but if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness." In such a 
case the desire to preserve any dearly-loved dogma in the 
face of truth and against truth is, in spite of all, to be 
plunged into the darkness of untruth. One arrives at 
truth only by holding truth already got in the fierce cru- 
cible of time. We begin to see truly and to do truly only 
when we stand ready to surrender the old, even life itself. 
Holding life continually as hostage and only thus are we 
prepared to live and to know. Truth is to be found when, 
according to the ancient pope, man stands out, "pale, 
resolute, prepared to die, which means, alive at last." 
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The theme of the following paper, as indicated in the 
title, limits its scope as well as any general title can. And 
it is well that this is so. For Professor Lovejoy, in more 
or less of good faith, enumerates seventeen different 
kinds of Pragmatism. We are to write of Pragmatism as 
expounded by Professor James, more particularly as pre- 
sented in his work, which he chose to call ^'Pragmatism, 
A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking" and will 
make but little reference to any other of his works, which 
on the whole agree with the attitude taken in this book. 

Moreover, it is our interpretation of his position, that 
we present. Professor James is not here any longer to 
answer interrogation, and any supposed post-mortem de- 
liverances from him through Spiritualistic mediums have 
not concerned themselves with the Pragmatism in which 
he was so deeply interested in the days of his flesh. We 
must, however, acknowledge indebtedness to others who 
have written on the same subject, and whose works we 
have read that we might be qualified to give the fairest in- 
terpretation, without laying ourselves open to the charge 
of temperamental bias. 

Of this very temperamental bias he makes much in the 
opening of his Pragmatism^ maintaining that "the 
history of philosophy is to a great extent that of a certain 
clash of human temperaments," such that though each 
philosopher would disabuse himself of its influences, "his 
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temperament really gives him a stronger bias than any of 
his more strictly objective premises. It loads the evidence 
for him one way or the other, making for a more senti- 
mental or a more hard-hearted view of the Universe, just 
as this fact or that principle would/' We venture the con- 
clusion that this assumption contains more of autobio- 
graphical witness than of biographical validity and that 
his lack of enthusiasm for theism, as revealed in the be- 
ginning of his book called A Pluralistic Universe is the 
outcome of a temperamental bias and perhaps of formal 
training, with which he successfully battles in his Prag- 
matistn, following the logic of the Pragmatic method. 

In the former book, with a wave of his hand, he dis- 
misses theism as inferior in point of intimacy to pantheism 
indulging in what seems to us a negation of terms, when 
he assumes that intimacy between man and God is a fus- 
ion of the one into the other. Moreover, while he most 
emphatically resents a misinterpretation of the Pragmatic 
position, he deliberately presents, as a fair example of the- 
ism, obsolete, scholastic misrepresentations of its essential 
attitudes. While he finds that "the character of extern- 
ality," due to what he calls the dualism of scholastic the- 
ism, is a great drawback, the added character of exter- 
nality made necessary by pluralism does not appall him. 
Were he to take a fair view of the Christian system as it 
appears in its best form today, the conclusions so abhor- 
rent to him would not be at all necessary. The logic of 
the pragmatic method we wall follow then, as it bears on 
the Christian system; but what seem to be some of the 
psychological reactions of Professor James as an individ- 
ual we will ignore, save as they are matters incidentally 
curious or may afford illustration of our conclusions. 

Since we have stated that, consciously or unconsciously, 
Professor James misrepresents the Christian sysem, as it 
is today in its best form, presented in its relation to mod- 
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ern truth, we are under obligation to indicate what we 
mean by the term. By it we mean not only theism, in its 
cx)mmonly accepted significance, but the chief evangelical 
doctrines that accompany it, as outlined, for example, in 
the well balanced System of Christian Doctrine by Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Sheldon. When we come to the place 
where we shall make application of the Pragmatic method 
to the various doctrines of the Christian system, we will 
point out, as it appears necessary, and in greater detail, 
how we understand them in tlieir essentials. It will suffice 
now to say that we regard the existence of God in Trinitar- 
ian form and His Providence in the world, man's freedom 
and responsibility, the reality of the incarnation, the 
Scriptural plan of salvation, the certainty of immortality 
with the facts of future rewards and punishments as the 
cardinal elements of the Christian system. It is of course 
impossible to tre^t these doctrines pragmatically in an ex- 
tended manner within the limits of a brief essay, but our 
attempt may help to concentrate attention on the method 
and lead to futher application of real value to the Christ- 
ian faith. But before we attempt a limited application of 
the method, we must inquire what Professor James means 
by Pragmatism. 

In the exposition of its significance he is not clear, as 
the following quotations indicate, whether it is a method 
alone, or in addition a genetic theory of truth, culminating 
in a theory of the universe itself. In his Pragmatism, 
Pp. 51, he says: "At the same time it does not stand for 
any special results'* it is a method only." Pp 53, "It appears 
less as a solution, then, than as a programme for more 
work, and more particularly as an indication of the ways 
in which existing realities may be changed". Pp 65, "Such, 
then, would be the scope of pragmatism, first a method, 
second a genetic theory of what is meant by truth." Pp 
258, "The alternative between pragmatism and rational- 
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ism, in the form in which we now have it before us, is 
no longer a question in the theory of knowledge, it concerns 
the structure of the universe itself/ But in his use of the 
term, as in the case of other pragmatists, he places the 
greatest emphasis upon pragmatism as a test of truth, and 
we will do likewise. 

As a theory of knowledge designed to become a test of 
truth. Pragmatism is an outcome of modem scientific 
method and a reaction against idealistic absolutism. 
Against absolutism, it brings a charge involving two prin- 
cipal counts. First, absolutism furnishes no satisfactory 
criterion for the determination of truth ; secondly, it shows 
no interest or vital connection with our practical affairs, 
the demands of which brought it into being. The prag- 
matists in general believe that the search for correlation 
between things and unity throughout all, is the outcome 
of an intellectual demand for a knowledge of the laws of 
the Universe that shall make possible a better control of 
the elements of individual and social experience. And 
as Plato argued for the existence of a metaphysical world 
of universal and immutable reality to save society from 
the disintegrating evil of Sophistical scepticism, so the 
modem absolutist, to find fixity in this changing world, to 
gain the authority of an All-embracing truth in the fact 
of anarchical scepticism, evolved the doctrine of the abso- 
lute, and now ignores the very practical demand that 
brought absolutism into being. 

In general the absolutist makes the universe the product 
of an absolute mind, holding past, present and future in 
an indivisible unity, an eternal idea, comprehending all 
that has been, all that is, and all that will be. This makes 
the universe static. Change there may appear to be, but it 
is only in appearance. Progress in time may seem to be 
going on, but as time is only phenomenal, progress is ap- 
proximation to the absolute idea, making man's ideas 
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copies of it, as far as possible, identical with it. But this 
the seeker after truth can never accomplish, as his mind 
is finite, as his mental processes are many, not one, and 
occur in succession. Yet absolute truth we know there is, 
affording a safe haven from universal scepticism. 

Now ensues a rapid fire of question and answer between 
the pragmatist and the absolutist, which serves to bring 
out the pragmatist's position with clearness and force. 
Pragmatist: "Why is it a duty to search after the abso- 
lute truth when we can never attain it? Absolutist: Be- 
cause from its possession, even though not absolute, high 
practical values result." 

Pragmatist: "What do you mean when you say that 
some ideas are true and some are false, or that there are 
degrees of truth and falsity.^" Absolutist: "Our ideas are 
true when they coincide with the absolute thought and 
false when they do not; relatively true, in proportion as 
they coincide, and relatively false when they do not. The 
true idea is the one which would require the least revision, 
the least change to make it coincide or become identical 
with the immutable reality." 

Pragmatist : "And how shall we know when they do or 
do not coincide, more or less?" Absolutist: "We appeal to 
the facts, the plain every-day facts of history and science. 
If we wish to know what ideas would suffer the least re- 
vision by the absolute reality, we have simply to go to 
history and science and observe *as a matter of fact' what 
ideas and judgment have been and are being revised the 
least." 

Here the pragmatist temporarily rests his case, believ- 
ing that its force is based on the answers he has drawn 
from the absolutist. In the long run the practical out- 
come of our beliefs determines for us their truth or falsity. 
If they work, "in the way they set out to work," they are 
true, if the do not, they are in so far false. "Let us recall 
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that the point which the pragmatist has constantly pressed, 
and to which there has been so little direct response, is 
that there is no connection between the absolutist's gen- 
eral definition of truth and error and the standard actu- 
ally employed in testing any particular judgment — there 
is not so much obvious contradiction as simple irrelev- 
ance." We will let Professor James speak for himself on 
these points with extracts from his Pragmatism Pp 230, 
**It pays for ideas to be validated. Our obligation to seek 
truth is part of our general obligation to do what pays. 
The payments our ideas bring are the sole why of our duty 
to follow them." Pp 43, "The pragmatic method is pri- 
marily a method of settling metaphysical disputes that 
otherwise might be interminable. Is the world one or 
many.^ — fated or free? — material or spiritual.^ — here are 
notions either of which may or may not hold good of the 
world, and disputes over such notions are unending. The 
pragmatic method in such cases is to try to interpret each 
notion, by tracing the respective practical consequences." 
Pp 58, "Everjnvhere" these teachers say, "truth in our ideas 
and beliefs means the same thing that it means in science. 
It means " they say, "nothing but this, that our ideas 
(which themselves are but parts of our experience) be- 
come true just in so far as they help us to get about among 
them by conceptual short-cuts instead of following the in- 
terminable succession of particular phenomena." Pp 200, 
"Pragmatism, on the other hand, (as opposed to intellectu- 
alism) asks its usual question, — "Grant an idea or belief 
to be true," it says, "what concrete difference will its being 
true make in one's actual life? How will the truth be rec'l- 
ized? What experiences would be different from those 
which would obtain if the belief were false? What, in 
short, is the truth's cash value in experimental terms?" 

"The moment pragmatism asks this question, it sees the 
answer. True ideas are those that we can assimilate, vali- 
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date, corroborate, and verify. False ideas are those that we 
cannot." Pp 201, "But what do the words verification and 
validation themselves pragmatically mean: TViey again 
signify certain consequences of the verified and validated 
idea. It is hard to find any one phrase that characterizes 
these consequences better than the ordinary agreement 
formula — ^just such consequences bem.^ what we Lave in 
mind whenever we say that our ideas agree with reality. 
They lead us namely through the acts and other ideas 
which they instigate, into, or up to, or towards other parts 
of experience with which we feel all the while — such feel- 
ing being among our potentialities — ^that the original ideas 
remain in agreement. The connexions and transitions 
come to us from point to point, as being progressive, har- 
monious, satisfactory. This function of agreeable leading 
is what we mean by an idea's verification." Pp 212, "To 
agree in the widest sense with a reality can only mean to 
be guided straight up to it or into its surroundings, or to 
be put into such working touch with it as to handle either 
it or something connected with it better than if we dis- 
agreed." Pp 216, "Yet in the choice of these man-made 
formulas, we cannot be capricious with impunity, any 
more than we can capricious on the common sense practi- 
cal level. We must find a theory that will work, and that 
means something extremely difficult ; for our theory must 
mediate between all previous truths and certain new ex- 
periences. It must derange common sense and previous 
beliefs as little as possible, and it must lead to some sensi- 
ble terminus or other that can be verified exactly. To 
Vork' means both these things, and the squeeze is so tight 
that there is little loose play for any hypothesis. Our 
theories are wedged and controlled as nothing else is." 

After this brief examination of the meaning of prag- 
matism as expounded by Professor James, it becomes clear 
that in general it is in hearty accord with Christianity and 
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Christianity with it. Christianity is in the main a practi- 
cal system, designed to meet the needs of every-day living, 
and to inspire and to exalt every-day life. The Hebrew 
mind was never speculative. It was especially interested, 
— ^we might say almost too interested at times — in practical 
affairs. Jesus never entered into long-continued dialectic 
to prove the existence of God, the freedom of the will, the 
immortality of the soul, or His unique apostleship from 
God. He assumed them, speaking with the authority of in- 
tuition, as if He were gifted with an immediate insight, not 
generally given to mankind. His emphasis on their truth- 
fulness was designed to stimulate to a righteous and lofty 
life, and His stress on the reality of the consequences that 
flowed from either the good or the evil life was based on its 
practical appeal to the heart. 

In its attitude toward the achievement of truth also, 
Christianity, like pragmatism, may be looked upon as own- 
ing a genetic theory. The invitation of the Psalmist is, 
"Taste and see that the Lord is good." At no one time can 
society or the individual be looked upon as possessing, the 
whole truth. " I have yet many things to say unto you," 
said Jesus to His disciples, who were growing in their abil- 
ity to apprehend His teaching, but who needed the turn of 
practical affairs to make them sensitive and receptive, "but 
ye cannot bear them now." "Not by their roots, but- by 
their fruits" is Professor James* paraphrase of the oft quot- 
ed words of Jesus. Christianity presents itself today as the 
result of the progressive unfoldment of a revelation extend- 
ing over centuries. Only on fundamentals does it take a 
final position. Of other realms of reality it says, "Now 
we see through a glass darkly." Said Jesus at the feast of 
the tabernacles, indicating the standard by which one can 
attain certainty relative to Christian fundamentals, "He 
that willeth to do His will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God or whether I speak of myself." In say- 
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ing this He seemed to take it for granted that the achieving 
of truth was conditioned upon the proper attitude in life 
to the practical issues. In so far as we live in accord with 
the truth, as it becomes apparent to us, we grow in power 
further to grasp it. Without pushing the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, — indeed, in taking it in its obvious and evidently de- 
signed meaning, — ^we realize that the scriptural writers 
were in deed and in truth pragmatists, though they might 
have thrown up their hands in horror at the epithet, as 
do some of the "saints'' of today who look no further 
than the name. 

As an attitude toward the universe, pragmatism, being 
an "open" system is opposed to absolutism as a "closed" 
system. Let James speak for himself on this point. "The 
import of the difference between pragmatism and rational- 
ism is now in sight throughout its whole extent. The es- 
sential contrast is that for rationalism, reality is ready 
made and complete from all eternity, while for pragmat- 
ism it is still in the making and awaits part of its com- 
pletion from the future. On the one side the universe is 
absolutely secure, on the other it is still pursuing its ad- 
ventures." Pragmatism Pp 257 "On the pragmatist side 
we have only one edition of the universe, unfinished, grow- 
ing in all sorts of places, especially in the places where 
thinking beings are at work. 

"On the rationalist side we have a universe in many 
editions, one real one, the infinite folio, or edition de luxe, 
eternally complete; and then the various finite editions, 
full of false readings, distorted and mutilated each in his 
own way." 

If instead of inveighing against the "dualism of theism," 
in its worn-out aspects, and consequent lack of intimacy, 
— an intimacy felt from his point of view, but which to 
us wholly disappears with unadulterated pluralism, — 
Professor James had made a careful examination of the 
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distinction between independent and dependent reality, 
he might have conserved all the practical value of trust 
in the absolute and the smack of adventure he finds so at- 
tractive to a daring spirit in pluralism. In using the term 
reality without observing this possible distinction much 
confusion has been engendered in philosophic controversy. 
The Christian looks upon God as the only independent 
reality, restricted by none but self-imposed limitations. 
All else, superhuman beings, the human race created in 
God's image, the animal, vegetable, and material world 
are more or less dependent realities ; more or less, because 
in the doctrine of man's free will we find the basis for the 
existence of mankind as a reality less dependent than the 
animal, vegetable, or material creation. In this distinct- 
ion are conserved, we submit, all the practical values that 
Professor James sees in absolutism, the trust, the sense of 
satisfied dependence, the rest of soul. For God is the In- 
finite, the Eternal, the All-Powerful, All-Wise, and All- 
Loving, and with unlimited resources and everlasting 
loving-kindness and self-sacrifice that awakes responsive 
chords in the human heart not altogether steeped in rebell- 
ious degradation. He has pledged Himself to carry on a 
work that is opposed alone by a contumacious section of 
humanity, subject in its activities to definite limits of time, 
place and power. Yet we have no such closed universe 
as that at which Professor James rails. Nothing prevents 
that infinitely free Spirit from creating new forces, new 
laws, and even new worlds. Not necessity, but the seal 
of a free choice upon a loving purpose marks His activity. 
Nothing, moreover, absolutely prevents the human spirit 
from temporarily retarding, and for a time, blighting this 
loving purpose. Nothing hinders the responsive heart of 
loyalty to truth and righteousness from entering the great 
struggle of founding God's kingdom, thus making the loss- 
es smaller, the gains larger, and helping to bring the end 
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nearer. Here then, we have an open universe, which as 
seen in its past history has had enough of the spirit of 
adventure, of blood, and of anguish, to make the most 
robustious philosophic heart, whose slaughter on the 
battle-field of thought has drawn nothing more than 
the white, water-thin blood of metaphysical criticism — to 
cause, I say, the most tough-minded lover of reality to cry 
"Halt'' instead of ''Schlag auf Schlagr 

With this brief comparison between pragmatism and 
Christianity revealing them both as possessing a genetic 
theory of truth and an outlook upon an open universe, we 
may make an application of the pragmatic standard of 
truth to some of the outstanding doctrines of Christianity. 
With Professor James we feel that we cannot start upon a 
"whole theology" at this time. What we wish to do is to 
illustrate the use of the pragmatic method in its bearing 
on the Christian svstem. 

The Christian doctrine of individual immortality, and 
the accompanying ones that speak of a final dispensation, 
need no particular exposition. Nor need we enter into 
long controversy as to their particular value. Regarding 
irremediable doom, Professor James brings this personal 
witness to bear: "In particular this query has always come 
home to me. May not the claims of tender-mindedness go 
too far.? May not the notion of a world already saved in 
toto be too saccharine to stand.? May not religious op- 
timism be too idyllic? Is no price to be paid in the work 
of salvation? Is the last word sweet? Is all yes, yes in 
the universe? Doesn't the fact of *no' stand at the very 
core of life ? Doesn't the very seriousness that we attribute 
to life mean that ineluctable noes and losses form a part 
of it, that there are genuine sacrifices somewhere, and 
that something permanently drastic and bitter always re- 
mains at the bottom of the cup?" Pragmatism Pp 296. 

This suggests, if it docs not embody, the Christian doc- 
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trine of the final condemnation of the continuously per- 
verse. Its practical value in the past needs no emphasis. 
Its incitement to a consideration of the serious issues of 
life and to high and holy living in the present is undimin- 
ished save where its presentation is omitted or its corres- 
pondence with reality impugned. When we speak of con- 
sidering its truth ^pragmatically' we do not mean ^practi- 
cally' in the sense of judging it by immediate returns or in 
relation to present activities alone. We are to judge by its 
relations of consistency with other verified or verifiable 
truths also, and candid examination reveals no incon- 
sistency. If the doctrine is in part a failure now, and does 
not "work'', it is because it has received so little stress, due 
to timidity and confusion of thought, that it does not work 
because it is not applied as "it set out to work". Our dif- 
ficulty here is with the tender-hearted who have been so 
removed from the realities of human intercourse in its 
vicious perverse attitudes that they have not been willing 
to be driven to the conclusion with which Professor James' 
"tough-mindedness" agrees. "The way of escape on this 
system is not by getting it ^auf gehoherC or preserved in the 
whole as an element essential but overcome! It is by 
dropping it out altogether, throwing it overboard and get- 
ting beyond it, helping to make a universe that shall for- 
get its very place and name." 

On the other hand, the doctrine of the immortality of 
the saints and of their heavenly rewards, both being viewed 
as real achievements, not only puts emphasis upon the 
seriousness of life and dissuades from evil, but impels 
toward the good. It asks each one to enter the lists in a 
life-long struggle, and so sounds the call to heroism; it 
gives promise that the injustices and inequalities of this 
life shall be adjusted; it meets the demand of the human 
heart, in its chrysalis of time, with a promise of the wings 
of eternity. It has always been a harbinger of hope, and 
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without it the rank and file of men have sagged into in- 
difference or despair, anarchy or suicide, rascality and cor- 
ruption. As a statement of truth it blends with our pres- 
ent stock of truth, which involves it in no contradiction, 
but as a matter of fact, supplements it with many suggest- 
ions ind analogies. 

When we examine pragmatically the Christian doctrine 
of man and his nature, we find it not only in accord with 
these doctrines of the future life, but also in accord with 
the results of our practical experience. Christianity 
pictures man, made in the image of God, voluntarily 
bpoiling that image and so perpetuating tendencies to sin- 
ful transgression in his posterity. This account of our own 
inherent dignity, and, at the same time, our perverse ten- 
dencies, does not strike us as untrue to a witness from 
within of our own natures. It is an account that most 
satisfactorily reconciles the data immediately given in our 
experience. Moreover, however we may account for sin 
in the world, no theory of its origin and continuance so 
well satisifies the facts of future rewards and punishments, 
and the sense of human responsibility as the postulate that 
it is in essence voluntarily chosen evil. Otherwise, re- 
wards and punishments would be wholly arbitrary and 
accidental, and responsibility would be a figment of the 
imagination. In his Pragmatism, James makes light of 
accountability, saying, Pp 118, "instinct and utility be- 
tween them can be safely trusted to carry on the social 
business of punishment and praise. If a man does good 
acts we shall praise him, — anyhow, and quite apart from 
theories as to whether the acts result from what was pre- 
viously in him, or are novelties in a strict sense." The 
practice of society does not seem to bear out this con- 
clusion of the good professor. While he was writing those 
very words "experts" were arguing in the courts that the 
presence of the forces of heredity and environment were 
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such as to exculpate a murderer and make impossible the 
imposition of a capital sentence. That such forces may 
have this result in some cases we do not question, but if 
the pragmatic test is to be trusted, they are by no means 
always operative to the exclusion of other elements. For 
the abolition of capital punishment in France and Switz- 
erland caused such an increase of crime, that the penalty 
of death for the usual capital offenses had to be reinstated. 
But to give validity to this sense of responsibility, as 
well as to properly account for the spontaneous deliver- 
ance of our immediate impressions, we assume as true the 
doctrine of free will, a faculty of altemativity or contrary 
choice. Free will, to be sure^ carries with it, as James 
says, Pragmatism Pp 118 "the possibility of novelties in 
the world, the right to expect that in its deepest elements 
as well as in its surface phenomena, the future may not 
identically repeat and imitate the past." "Free will is thus 
a general cosmological theory of promise" (Pp 119) and 
affords a basis for a doctrine of relief. It challenges us to 
gather up our energies and throw them on the side of trutli" 
and righteousness believing that since the immediate re- 
sult is doubtful, and we may have the deciding voice, we 
thus sail under the flag of a real ministry to the world^s 
needs. But the doctrine, limited in this way by James, 
has a larger meaning than he supposes. It is not only the 
result of spontaneous impression, the basis of responsibil- 
ity, a theory necessary to account for the facts of delib- 
eration, but a requisite to justify the distinction between 
truth and error. Materialism, pantheism, determinism, 
all make judgments of falsehood as necessary as judg- 
ments of truth, and thus afford no standard of choosing be- 
tween them. What dire consequences such a conclusion 
might have is needless to say." 

We need not pause long to estimate pragmatically the 
truths of salvation as proclaimed by Christianity. The 
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Varieties of Religious Experience is largely an account of 
the practical power of Christian truth to save. Where 
semi-Christian or non-Christian postulates also reveal a 
power to save, we shall be compelled to say from a con- 
sideration of the facts that they do not work as they set 
out to work and that the "run" has not as yet been long 
enough to test pragmatically their valuelessness to the sat- 
isfaction of all. Many already give signs of decrepitude, 
while the Christian doctrines of forgiveness through the 
power of God, and the sanctification of the life by com- 
panionship with Him, continue to extend the realms of 
their practical power. 

James' witness to the value of Christian theism is, as 
we have seen, somewhat equivocal. All his formal train- 
ing, and in part his changing temperament, militate 
against the unbroken nature of his testimony, but the con- 
clusions of his pragmatic processes are favorable. With 
this paragraph he closes his work on Pragmatism: "But 
if you are neither tough nor tender in an extreme and rad- 
ical sense, but mixed, as most of us are, it may seem to you 
that the type of pluralistic and moralistic religion that I 
have ordered is as good a religious synthesis as you are 
likely to find. Between the two extremes of crude natural- 
ism on the one hand and transcendental absolutism on the 
other, you may find that what I take the liberty of calling 
pragmatistic or melioristic type of theism is exactly what 
you require." Christian theism offers both unity and plur- 
ality. A personal being is the only kind that in the myst- 
ery of its existence is both one and many ; one in its self- 
realization of identity and continuity, many in its modes 
of expression; unchanging in its self-consciousness, but 
varied and diverse in its creative activities. Christian the- 
ism offers both the sense of security and the sense of ad- 
venture. It preserves what is best in the past, and gives 
promise of better in the future. ''Eye hath not seen, nor 
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ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, 
the things that God hath prepared for them that love Him." 
It guarantees the permanency of the moral world order, so 
much desired by the best in humanity. And in its doc- 
trine of the incarnation it brings about that very intimacy 
between God and man that James personally found 
necessary. 

Intimacy here, cannot, we believe mean fusion. The in- 
timacy between two parties, which calls for the destruction 
of one in its essential nature is too much like that of the 
lion and the lamb before the ushering in of the millenial 
dawn. Intimacy that means the swallowing up of human 
individuality and personality in the Divine is a negation 
of the term. Intimacy of the highest kind is that of moral 
and spiritual unity, exemplified by the relation of Christ 
in the days of his flesh to the Father, and designed as the 
highest end for all mankind. That the incarnation has had 
this result, who can deny.? It has brought about recon- 
ciliation between man and God under conditions that 
mean the proclamation anew of the frightful nature of 
rebellion and resultant degradation involved in sin, and 
the supreme desirability of holiness and righteousness. It 
has made possible the regeneration of individuals and so- 
ciety. It holds aloft the highest ethical qualities for loyal 
recognition from mankind. It promises to usher in a king- 
dom of redemption, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
world without end! 

Manifestly the ascription by the Scriptures of Divine 
nature, attributes, and functions to Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, calls for the formulation of some kind of trinitarian 
doctrine. The Scriptures indicate a necessary and eternal 
subsistence of all, that, in combination with their stress on 
the Divine unity, demands a threefold distinction in the 
nature of the Godhead. Rational considerations bearing 
en the nature of Divine love point to this same threefold 
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distinction. For if love of the highest kind is to exist — and 
love implies fellowship — then it can alone exist between 
persons of the same nature, and human experience testi- 
fies "that fellowship has the most perfect conditions where 
three are so conjoined that each knows that in loving con- 
templation of another he has the unqualified sympathy of 
a third." But whether we impute to human analogies 
more or less force, this much remains true, that those 
churches which have cherished the Trinitarian doctrine 
have been the ones best adapted to cope with practical dif- 
ficulties of life. The candid mind of Horace Bushnell went 
from the Sabellian doctrine of the Trinity as solely a meth- 
od of Divine revelation almost, if not quite, to the Nicene 
point of view, and closed his discussion with an essay on 
The Christian Trinity a Practical Truth. Its practical 
value has been demonstrated in holding the church from 
Pantheism — which Bushnell did not wholly avoid — on the 
one hand, and Tritheism on the other. 

Far from exhaustive is this brief application in a sum- 
mary way of the pragmatic method to some of the elements 
of Christian doctrine. It points, however, we trust, to a far 
more extended and systematic application, already made 
in part without explicit statement as to a specific method 
in works on Christian apologetics and systematic theology. 
The objection made to any such attempt is that it can- 
not be final. But the response must ever be, that here, at 
all events, we have the only test, of truth under any cir- 
cumstances, and that while formal doubt is always pos- 
sible, unless evidence of further data are forthcoming or 
reason for other conclusions be shown, the run has been 
long enough and the examination fair enough to warrant 
practical trust, and declare further trial out of court. 



LEARNING AND LOVING 

RICHARD BURTON 

*/«iy 21, 1921. 

This is a day of days in Learning's book, 

For here and now we coarser things forsook! 

We dedicate an hour of dream and prayer, 

While messages from out the upper air 

Teach us the truth: that life means learning well 

To live: all human strife's a parable 

Of man's upclimbing toward that ultimate height 

Where Peace and Joy and Knowing choose a site 

That shall o'ertop all darks of trail and tree, 

And, playmates in the sun, eternally 

Bring vision to the nations far and free. 

Learning to grow, a tortuous task, in sooth; 
The warped and twisted to be taught the truth 
The good Greeks gave us many an age ago: 
Thf golden mean: not more nor less, but so 
And such that symmetry at last shall yield 
The foison lost in the untended field. 

Learning to understand: Ah, God, the loss. 
The pain, the crucifixion on the cross 
Of Calvary, wherever men go by. 
Nor see each other clearly, eye to eye. 
And heart to heart! Wliat holocausts of iiame 
Have riven spirit from flesh; what sights of shame 
Affronted the Most High; Learning must aim 
To grow, and know; and then, Ah, yes, to love! 
All wistful souls have learned the name thereof. 

Learning to love! This is the sign and sum 

Of all endeavor, in all years to come. 

Such learning, as shall make us pupils meek 

Of Him who bade us turn the other cheek; 

Such loving, that we lack the heart to hate 

Even the hateful, but do pray their fate 

May gentler be: Such learning that, the hood 

Which scholars wear shall symbol brotherhood: 

Last lesson, loftiest, loveliest of them all 

(Here be it lived, Hall!): 

That being wise is only being good. 

Thou, California, lead the states in this 

God-given dream, nor balk at any bars! 

Flanked by the hilb, by Nature's fruitage kissed, 

Lapped by the sea and loved by all the stars! 

Lead on, learning to love, loving to learn! 

All lesser idols spurn: 

Until in fulness of the coming days, 

Thine outward beauty and thy inward, praise 

The handiwork of God's appointed ways! 

^Read at the dedicatory exercises of the George FinUy Bovard 
Administration Building of the University of Southern California. 
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THE SONG DIVINE 

JAMES MAIN DIXON 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

If history repeats itself, according to the oft-repeated 
adage it is because humanity finds the same deep problems 
to be solved at certain epochs. At the critical period of 
the late war, when the nation was preparing to enter the 
desperate conflict, many worthy citizens refused to have 
anything to do with slaughter in any form. To them the 
warfare on human beings for any cause whatever was a 
sinful and atrocious act, which can bring only guilt and 
shame on the participator. The analysis of self, with a 
view to discover what deeds are harmful to the personality 
and what deeds will give strength and happiness, often 
turns the thinker into a monk or a pacifist. Is truth in 
conduct to be finally settled and adjusted by introspective 
methods.^ Or is there an element in conduct which in 
times of crisis, and in the larger questions of life, bows to 
the inscrutable popular conscience and the will of God.? 
Such is the atmosphere of the Old Testament, where the 
man never leaves himself at the mercy of personal analysis. 
His "guilt** is not a mere unpleasant taint which will make 
the rest of his life unhappy; it is in essence disloyalty to 
the will of Deitv. 

It is this question of blood-guiltiness which lies at the 
heart of the Bhagavad-Gita, or Song Divine, the pearl 
of the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata. Written in the 
old Sanscrit, in a metre very much resembling the sixteen- 
syllable line of Locksley Hall, it has been for seventeen 
centuries the spiritual nourishment of the Hindu people ; 
and by at least four schools of thought has been recognized 
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as an authoritative Scripture. The best-known translation 
into English is the Song Celestial of Sir Edwin Arnold; 
but the English text which I will use to quote from is 
Professor Caleb's Song Divine. The Song combines 
three outstanding excellencies; intellectual seriousness; 
ethical nobility, and religious fervor. 

With the early centuries of the Christian era, the faith 
of the great "Light of Asia," Gotama Buddha, which at 
one time, under King Asoka at Patna, had been the domin- 
ating religion of the Indian peninsula, was on the wane; 
and the older polytheism of the Aryan race was reasserting 
itself. While the unworldly counsels of the Buddha exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence on the religious-minded 
who sought after inward peace, yet racial and other in- 
stincts were left unsatisfied. Buddhism is essentially paci- 
fist, and its appeal is more powerful to the devout woman. 
And in the sphere of the higher thought, the whole prob- 
lem of creation and a divine personality, the meaning of 
the universe, it was particularly in its early teaching, un- 
satisfying and negative. The thinkers who have left for 
us the splendid speculation of the Upanishads struck 
chords that summoned to thought struggle. These two 
streams of religious activity met, in the reversion to Aryan 
race consciousness which preceded the Mohammedan in- 
vasions, and was intensified later by the new Semitic faith. 
Devout Hindu teachers had to reconcile the more reflective 
and metaphysical religion of the philosophic seekers after 
God, with the warmer devotion of the seekers after in- 
ward peace, to whom Buddhism had appealed. And 
poetry was the vehicle that they chose. 

In the long epic of the Mahahharata many things be- 
side a struggle between warring factions are discussed. 
There is theolog\'' as in the works of Hooker and Jeremy 
Taylor; philosophy as in Hobbes and Locke; law as in 
Blackstone's Commentaries; The particular time and 
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place which the Gita, as it is usually called, occupies in the 
story is when the two warring factions meet on the hi 3 tone 
plain near Delhi, where so many decisive battles have been 
fought. Arjuna, one of the five Pandava brothers who 
have been unjustly deprived of their inheritance by court 
intrigues, is in his chariot, and awaits the final summons 
to battle. Marshalled in front are the serried ranks of 
the enemy, among them his old preceptor and many rel- 
atives and friends. This adds pathos, the deepest kind of 
pathos, to the whole situation, and he is well nigh para- 
lysed. He discusses the matter at length with his chariot- 
eer, who is none other than the divine Krishna in human 
form. Deity has come down to earth to help and to ad- 
vise; a "present help in time of trouble.'' 

"No doubt," remarks Dr. MacNicol, in his admirable 
treatise, Indian Theism, the fifth chapter of which is de- 
voted to the Gita, "the religious power of the Bhagavad- 
gita and its continuous influence over men's hearts in In- 
dia to this day is to be explained mainly by the fact that, 
while it rests upon the Upanishads and accepts their teach- 
ing of a God who is the life and the indwelling glory of 
the universe, at the same time it passes beyond that cold 
conclusion to reveal him at the same time as a Savior, 
near to men's need, and responding in his grace to the cry 
of their faith. Krishna, the charioteer of Arjuna, and the 
spokesman of the poem, is the remote One, so very hard 
to find but now come near and manifesting himself. At 
the call of human need he is born from age to age . To 
those who are devout and worship him with love he 
gives the attainment of the knowledge by which they come 
to him. 

The poem is throughout suffused with a glow of emotion 
which, united with the ancient and profound conception of 
the divine immanence of all things has enabled it to appeal 
with power during so many centuries at once to the heart 
and the reason of India." 

The point at issue in the mind of Arjuna is essentially 
the same in Hamlet's. Shakespeare's hero has to handle 
the problem of an evil kinsman who has murdered his 
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father, usurped the throne, and who ought to pay the pen- 
alty of his crimes. It lies with Hamlet to use the sword 
in righteousness, and to make himself king. The forty- 
fifth quatrain of the Gita puts Hamlet's case in a nutshell : 
Like Arjuna, he is afraid of his motives. 

1 "Alas, alas, how grievous is 

! The sin we now have ventured on, 

: Since, for the greed of kingship's joys 

f We wish to slaughter kith and kin/' 

"Conscience" — ^that is the habit of introspection, — had 
made Hamlet a moral coward. If we take the word in the 
sense of the higher responsibility, where was Hamlet's 
"conscience" when he coldly and deliberately sent off his 
friends Rosencrantz and Guildenstem to certain de- 
struction ? 

When his rapier was ready for the task, the mere in- 
cident that his uncle was on his knees, praying for merc\' 
to God, arrested his proper action, and he let the criminal 
go, with an introspective piece of rhetorical sentimental- 
ism. He had rightly determined "to be cruel only to he 
kind"; that is to discharge the duties incumbent on his 
position and heritage, however unpleasant the task. Fail- 
ing at the crisis, he saw the whole handling of affairs pass 
out of his direction ; the end being a wholesale tragedy : 

"And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action." 

Listening to the wise words of his heavenly attendant, 
Arjuna was saved from a similar blunder. He drew his 
bow and discharged his arrows against the enemy, leaving 
the final issues to heaven. And thus answering the call of 
inunediate duty, he found "victory, power and righteous- 
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ness." It is with these three emphatic words that the Gita 
closes. 

In the eighteen discourses into which the long discus- 
sion divides itself, the final aim is to point out the way to 
permanent mental peace, through triumph over sin. This 
is not found by attempting to satisfy the intellectual 
doubts and troubles of the individual will, but by getting 
in tune with the eternal will, the divine Word. As the 
Blessed One tells Arjuna: 

If thou in egoism entrenched 
To thyself say that T'll not fight', 
Thy resolution will be vain 
For thine own nature will compel. 

Arjuna, bom and bred a warrior is bound to defend the 
rights of his kith and kin. This the clear path of duty; 
and 

For a warrior nothing is 

More wholesome than a righteous war. 

The path of duty is the path of safety, and must not be 
avoided because of meticulous scruples. Otherwise the 
burden will be shifted to others who have less call to dis- 
charge it; and 

Though meritless, one's own work is 
Better than alien work well done: 
Better is death at duty's post. 

Personality, a personality whose vision is clearer, and 
whose horizon is wider than human wisdom, is behind the 
events of this world, and in the last issue we can only have 
faith, and trust in the divine wisdom. In the Eleventh 
Discourse, entitled "The Vision of the Universal Reason," 
Arjuna expresses his thanks for the high privilege of talk- 
ing with the divine in human form : 

Seeing again, O Janardan, 
This gentle human form of Thine, 
My peace of mind I have regained 
And to my normal self returned. 
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The Discourse concludes with the statement that Love 
alone — not penance, nor sacrifice, nor charity can secure 
the divine vision which brings peace: 

Who works for Me — his Highest Goal — 
Who loveth Me, attachments — freed, 
Who hateth none, O Pandu's son, 
He comes to Me assuredly. 

This emphasizing of the need to be detached from the 
pleasure and pains of sense, in an inactive and dreamy 
ecstacy of Love, hardly appeals to the Western thinker as 
satisfying. Yet the teaching is to be taken with a neces- 
sary Oriental qualification ; 

Who doth behold the same Great Lord 
In-dwelling in all creature-shapes. 
The Deathless One in those that die, 
Who seeth thus he sees indeed. 

For whoso sees the Lord Supreme, 
Abiding everywhere alike. 
Doth not destroy the self by self, 
And thus attains the Highest Bliss. 

This "destroying the self by self" is the seeking by mere 
introspection to discover the meaning of things. Such 
turning the lens on one's self is unsettling to faith, and to 
use the words of Hamlet — merely "puzzles the will". The 
final issue lies not with us, but with a higher will. 

The man chosen to talk familiarly with deity, and re- 
ceive words of wisdom directly from on high, in this 
choicest portion of the great Indian epic, was a warrior. 
In the literature of Israel, the man who was most after 
God's own heart was the warrior David, poet and harp- 
ist; and if he did leave the building of the temple to his 
son, "because he had been a man of war and shed blood", 
there did not accompany the transfer of the throne to 
Solomon any heightening of the royal character. David 
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still remained the type of a heroic sovereign; and Christ 
came as the son of David, and not of Solomon. The 
**wisdom of Solomon" in the literature that goes by his 
name, is more akin to the prudential ethical teaching of 
Chinese sages than to the higher flights of the inspired 
penman. The lyric warrior David in the Psalms strikes 
far loftier notes than the proverbial philosopher. 

One of the crying needs of the present age is the growth 
of national virility in China ; and one of the glaring weak- 
nesses to be combatted is the low social place accorded to 
the warrior. The Chinese soldier is not a person who 
talks with deity ; he is an unrefined person far down in the 
social grade because he follows a profession akin to the 
butcher's. Until the Chinese people choose for their ideal 
man some character akin to the Indian Arjuna and the 
Hebrew David ; a type which blends the warrior and the 
religious man with the man of the pen and the statesman 
— ^the future of the empire is dark. The ruler who by tra- 
dition, theory and habits is pacificist is ill fitted for the 
stern duties of his exalted position. 

The last Great War ended with the character of Mar- 
shal Foch, a prayerful warrior, in the ascendant. The 
future of our civilization at the great crisis was committed 
to his wise guidance and conduct, and nobly he discharged 
his duties. He was a worthy successor of the Roman cen- 
turion, of whom our Lord remarked that he had not found 
so great faith in any one else, "no, not in Israel.*' There 
is no word of any condemnation of the centurion's call- 
ing. Indeed, this is one of the antimonies of life — per- 
haps the central antimony — that a man must be prepared 
to lose his own life and shed the lives of others if he would 
save his soul alive. 
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Words in the earth are multitudinous. That it is so, they 
are, all too sadly, smitten meaningless. It was likely 
wasdom rather than Avit in Talleyrand, to mention the 
matter of language concealing thought. If the mind of the 
world is not at peril of its vocabulary, it is of the Provi- 
dence over children and fools. That our words should be 
few, since God is in His heaven, is an old advice. The 
percentage of books that die early; the disgusting size of 
the daily paper ; the world-wide cj'^nicism toward the press 
in general; the oath in court, and out of court; the pro- 
portion of fiction in literature; the current rage for pict- 
ures, the planet at kindergarten: the trail is disquiet. If 
the doors of the mouth needed keeping when men were few, 
and the family was more dangerous than the neighbors, 
the old home might well again take notice. The centuries 
do not crawl. The path may be to watch our talk. 

A word is a handle, and more. Vitally, it is a revelation. 
Some secret climbs the housetop in every word. Each 
word, originally and really, has significance. It is the sign 
of an idea. Possibly, one attraction of Heaven will be that 
words g^t back their meaning. Under the sun, it is an at- 
traction that culture weighs its words. That the subsoil 
of the confessedly superlative volume of all literature 
should be Hebrew, a language stricken of famine in vo- 
cabulary, has large collateral result. Each word must do 
the work of ten. One can well afford to read his Bible 
with care. That its words are not milk but meat, it lives. 

That the latest speech of the latest section of Holy Writ 
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names the Christ as, "The Word," does not happen. That 
it is said. He was with God, and was God, adds astound- 
ingly to its suggestiveness. The ages flower out at school. 
As God is love, so God is wisdom. God is a teacher. The 
Cultural Christ, the Word, is a word of God. Jesus who 
dies for men, and who is a ruler of men as surely speaks 
to men. He is the Cultural Christ, vitally elemental* 
To Nicodemus, miracles were incidental as heraldry of 
teaching. Pilate, seeing a king, found One who came into 
the world, who was bom, to bear witness unto the truth. 
"I must preach the Kingdom of God, for therefore am I 
sent." "And He opened His mouth and taught them." The 
ancient theological definition of Christ as a Prophet has 
the profoundest good reason, as also that He is Priest and 
King. That the one abiding God is concerned that men 
should know, reaches far. It is more than rhetoric, that, 
"The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

It is not always remembered that it was, "In the be- 
ginning," the Christ was "The Word," "was with God," 
and "was God." The Incarnation projected or realized 
had earlier business than sin or redemption. In utter rev- 
erence, it may be said, the teaching God is an older God 
than the saving God. The Cultural Christ is eternal. The 
Curative Christ waits the hurt. He is called Jesus as sav- 
ing His people from their sins. Sin is modern. Culture 
is ancient. Sin is temporary. Culture is immortal. With 
all its shame and terror, sin is an affair of metes and 
bounds. Were it imperative there should be such a thing, 
culture is probably the primary controlling philosophy of 
human life. We live to learn. The mighty trend of true 
religion in all the centuries toward the school is nothing 
less than elemental. One has fair right to suspect philoso- 
phy and theology are twins. The preacher as a thinker 
does not leave his pulpit. The good man worships as he 
reads. 
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When, 

"Dead he lay among his books 
The peace of God was in his looks.*' 

With even some truth in this emphasis, a considerable 
section of splendid literature reads strangely. "Christian- 
ity is above all else a religion of redemption." "The re- 
demptive note is the dominant note in the life and work of 
Jesus." "May we not say of the Bible that the whole of it 
was written to show the person of the Redeemer, and to 
say the word Redeemer." "The essential unity of the Bible 
is in its gradual unfolding of God's plan of redemption for 
the human race." "The Incarnation in order to redemption 
has the same place in revealed theology that the Creation 
has in natural theology. It is the very center about which 
our lives revolve." 

After this fashion, not a few masters of the Christian 
faith have written. Veritably thinking within themselves 
that human life is an emergency, that above all else, the 
planet is a hospital, that peril is our native air, that men 
only begin to live when they are dead, they have sworn, 
as true men swear, their grief and cheer at a hopeless hope- 
ful situation. The utter depths of their conviction wakens 
a wearying that their midnight for the world, from cradle 
to grave, might in truth be early morning. 

Whether human life under the sun is a hospital, a court- 
room, or a school, is not a matter to settle overnight. One 
is so likely to state the bias of his trend and training. The 
probable ultimate quest will arrive at clearly seeing that 
life is neither hospital, courtroom, nor school, but school 
courtroom, and hospital. 

Life is not evolution nor revolution, but evolution and 
revolution. There is likely no dominant note in life. One 
would not say an ideal father, or mother, or husband, or 
wife, or sister, or brother, was dominant in the happy 
family. One does not say his intellect, emotions or will. 
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normally dominates, either each other, or himself. Life 
seems too illuminative, sweet and virile, precious and in- 
spiring, for any single center or orbit. The great good God 
teaches, and rules, and saves, and blesses in them all. Men 
are never out of school ; being sane are never irresponsible, 
as they never, except wilfully, go hungry in their need. The 
Cultural Christ is the Regnant Christ. The Cultural 
Christ is the Curative Christ. And the Christ of any ad- 
jective is God at business among men. He is the Word 
of words. 

It is, probably, the common thought that God speaks 
because He can and cares. He might choose to be silent. 
It is the richer concept that He could not be dumb. Of 
infinite justice. He cannot live to Himself. Of infinite 
love. He must love outside. As the poet, "Lisps in num- 
bers," for the numbers come, as the aesthetic soul likes 
flowers, music, rhythm, beauty, before he can tell why, as 
any normal woman aches to get her fingers on a baby, so 
God wearies for His own. He speaks from the overflow, 
The profuseness of Nature is not waste but the wealth of 
God. There is no secular learning. The scientist is a 
priest. The groaning of creation is the hum of those at 
school. 
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PART II 

Let us turn now, in order, to the five specific types of con- 
struction that are particularly needed in the personalistic 
school. 

First, a personalistic psychology was mentioned. If 
anyone knows what psychology is, let him speak now, or 
ever hereafter hold his peace. The time was when psy- 
chology tried (doubtless unsuccessfully) to be the logos 
of the psyche. Today it is a commonplace that there is no 
psyche; or if there is, that psychology has nothing to do 
with it. Indeed, the present biological dynasty in psychol- 
ogy has brought things to the pass illustrated in the bril- 
liantly written, scholarly, and suggestive text Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, by Professor John 
B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins. He frankly admits that he 
does not know what consciousness means, — as indeed he 
could not know, being a behaviorist; and he is somewhat 
put to it to distinguish psychology from physiology. In 
the end, however, he decided that "physiology teaches us 
concerning the functions of the special organs'' whereas 
psychology arises only when "the physiologist puts the sep- 
arate organs together again, and. turns the whole (man) 
over to us." (pp. 19f.). The psychologist studies "the 
total situations in the daily life of an individual that shape 
his action and conduct." If I understand Watson, he 
means that physiology studies the organs and functions 
taken separately; while psychology studies those same 
organs and functions in their joint functioning in the life 
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history of the individual and in his adaptation to environ- 
ment ; studies, for instance, "whether man walks before he 
crawls, the age at which walking begins, whether walking 
begins earlier in boys than in girls," and the like (p. 20). 
It is to be emphasized that consciousness is not one of the 
functions in question ; what has been called the method of 
introspection is behaviorized into "verbal report methods" 
(p. 38), while thinking becomes "subvocal talking." (p. 14) 
That is to say, the most modem psychology reduces itself 
to the study of matter moving in space. It is very different 
from the old materialism that identified consciousness with 
brain states, or their effects, but it is nevertheless material- 
ism, and for it the unity of personality, all identity and 
meaning, all aspiration and value, all reasoning and all 
emotion alike are at bottom certain motions of matter. The 
old faculty psychology was bad; the old rational psychol- 
ogy flew often in the face of facts, not knowing the facts 
well enough to know that it was flying: but if this behav- 
iorism is offered as an account of consciousness, and not 
as the purely biological science that it is, it is just as bad, 
just as far from the facts, as was the psychology of a hun- 
dred years ago. It is true that not all psychology today is 
behavioristic ; but the behaviorists have cast such a spell 
over almost everyone else that other psychologists feel that 
a compromise is necessary. The outcome is an eclectic psy- 
chology, which urbanely announces that it is a science of 
consciousness, but is largely physiology or neurology. Psy- 
chology has split. What is called psychology today is 
largely physiological or experimental (in some physical 
sense) ; and such study of consciousness as exists is caf- 
ried on almost entirely by philosophers rather than by psy- 
chologists. But this is unsatisfactory. If personality ex- 
ists, if there is consciousness, there ought to be a science 
of them, as well as a metaphysics of personality and a 
biology of the human animal. 
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There should be a revival of psychology ; not a resusci- 
tation of some old system or text, but a new life in the field. 
A general psychology of this sort that I have in mind 
would do justice to the facts of neural basis and function, 
although emphasizing, as no psychology has yet done, the 
fact that these data belong to a biological propaedeutic to 
psychology, and not to psychology itself. The teaching of 
facts about the sense organs, etc., should be done, both in 
class-room and in text-books, by biologists. Psychologists 
should try to teach what consciousness is, what its own 
laws and characteristics are, and in particular, the nature 
and function of the higher conscious activities and of self- 
hood. Most of the psychological work in this direction 
seems to be in the hands of men interested in religious edu- 
cation and psychology of religion, who are driven to it by 
the nature of the subject-matter with which they deal. 
Other educators seem largely to be satisfied with using 
psychology as a sort of efficiency machine for producing 
ends more or less naively assumed. It should not be sup- 
posed that a personalistic psychology would prove a 
panacea for all our ills, and would serve as a substitute for 
ethics, metaphysics, and theory of value ; by no means. It 
would, however, serve as an ally instead of as a neutral or 
an enemy in the war of ideas. 

Secondly, work is needed in the field of logic. Logic 
appears to many to be a barren waste ; but, as Daniel Web- 
ster once said of Dartmouth College, "There are those 
that love it." One's logic, in the broad sense, is perhaps 
the most important thing about one's philosophy. The 
study of philosophy always requires great intellectual pa- 
tience ; logic may try the patience of the saints beyond en- 
durance. But glance at the history. Socrates was an ex- 
pert in logical method. Aristotle's greatest contributions 
were closely connected with his discovery of logic. Kant's 
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Critiques are studies in advanced logic. Hegel's logic is 
the backbone of his system, and Lotze's of his. Bradley 
and Bosanquet have each built up their impressive systems 
on the foundation of a logic. Never was logical theory 
more hotly debated than at the present time. If personal- 
ism is on the right track it must avoid the pitfalls of the 
current types of logic. In particular, it must avoid the 
organic theory of internal relations advocated by specula- 
tive philosophers ; the mathematical-relational analytic 
logic of neo-realism ; and the irrationalism of pragmatism. 
To develop a distinctively personalistic logic and theory of 
truth is a task calling for devoted and thorough scholar- 
ship, and for a vision of the larger implications of the task 
that not all logicians have possessed. Until this task is 
accomplished by someone the personalistic organon will be 
incomplete. 

Thirdly, it is essential to develop epistemology in the 
light of recent discussion and research. The past decade 
has seen a most extraordinary confusion regarding theory 
of knowledge. Its importance, its very Existenzberechti- 
gang have been challenged or denied. On the other hand, 
€pistemological problems have stood in the foreground of 
most debates. Professor Macintosh's fat volume on The 
Problem of Knozvledge (1915) bears eloquent testimony 
to the lively interest in the field at the present time. 

If I now mention a few epistemological problems that 
need attention it is not that they are the most important, 
or the most vital to personalism, but only as samples of 
what should be done. One item in Bowne's account of 
knowledge that has always raised a question in my mind 
is the status of the "flux of sensations." He uses termin- 
ology which suggests to most readers the idea that he holds 
to the existence of such a flux prior to the work of intelli- 
gence upon it. It may be that such was not his intent; but 
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if it was, it seems to me to represent a survival of Hume's 
influence in one of Hume's most ardent foes. This situa- 
tion requires canvassing. 

' Further, the doctrine of the categories, fundamental as 
it is, has been rendered increasingly obscure by recent 
work. In particular, investigation should be made of the 
effect on the theory of the categories of the mathematical 
analyses of space and time which the neo-realists have so 
zealously exploited. Possibly the most important recent 
work furnishing materials for this study is Norman Kemp 
Smith's Commentary to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 
(1918). . 

It is also desirable to investigate, from the point of 
view of its relation to personalism, the general problem of 
mediate and immediate knowledge. Recent philosophy 
puts it in a prominent place. Bergson's doctrine of intui- 
tion ; Russell's distinction between knowledge by acquaint- 
ance and knowledge by description; and Marvin's theory 
of perception, which he uses as a basis for his neo-realistic 
epistemology, are straws which show which way the wind 
is blowing. The theories of Bergson and of Russell in 
particular have been very widely discussed. The question 
at issue is closely related to that of form and content, than 
which no logical-epistemological question is more com- 
plex ; it also has bearings not only on our theory of sense- 
experience, but also on our interpretation of religious ex- 
periences, such as those of the mystics. The question is 
also related to the whole matter of the activity of the self 
in knowledge, to which we shall now turn for a moment. 
Further, as just implied, it is imperative to study the 
epistemological significance of the activity of the self in 
knowledge. Is the self active in immediate knowledge or 
intuition, if such there be? Is its presence relevant to the 
epistemological situation in general? We must face 
squarely the difficulties raised by Perry's essay on "The 
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Ego-Centric Predicament," although our task is made 
easier for us by the fact that the ego about which Perry 
is talking is the biological organism ; so that we may well 
admit to him that the presence of such an ego is indeed a 
predicament irrelevant to the knowledge situation and that 
it should be ignored by one who wishes to understand just 
what knowledge is. But that the conscious person, the self 
or subject, may also be ignored with equal impunity, no 
personalist can admit. On the other hand, that the status 
of personality is unambiguous and secure in the light of 
modern psychology (such as it is), epistemology and meta- 
physics, scarcely anyone but a personalist will admit. There 
is still much work to do in this field ; many problems await 
solution, others even formulation. 

Fourthly, brief mention should be made of the great 
need of working out a better understanding of the rela- 
tions between science and philosophy. The conceptions of 
science have broadened so much since the comparatively 
recent times when Bowne wrote, that there are always 
new questions arising in this field. It may be said that 
Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism, with its numerous 
new editions, has kept the problem up to date, but not 
everyone is yet satisfied. I mention this problem, not to 
discuss it, but to call attention to the need of an entente 
cordiale with the sciences which shall not result in the sur- 
render of philosophy to science, and to the corresponding 
need of some men, trained in the natural sciences, who 
shall devote themselves to philosophical problems. There 
is, I think, a regrettable tendency on the part of personal- 
ists to neglect the sciences. 

Fifthly, there is great need for a personalistic theory 
of values. The value-problem has been studied from every 
angle in the past twenty-five or thirty years— its psychol- 
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ogical, ethical, religious, metaphysical and applied aspects. 
But it is not far from the truth to say that the net yield has 
been disappointing. Of all the problems of philosophy none 
is closer to the heart of life than this : indeed, it is the very 
problem of the heart of life. If philosophy is to justify 
itself as an interpretation of life, the theory of value ought 
to furnish results of the most illuminating and practical 
significance for the understanding and the guidance of 
human civilization. If progress is possible in philosophy 
at all, it ought to be possible in the theory of values. 
Nevertheless, as aforesaid, although it has been inten- 
sively cultivated of late, it has yielded relatively little 
practical insight; he would be daring who asserted that 
modern thought has advanced much beyond Plato in this 
respect. It seems to me that the most valuable contribu- 
tion that has been made is that in Sorley's Moral Values 
and the Idea of God, which is the most satisfactory argu- 
ment for the objectivity of moral values and the depend- 
ence of all value upon personality that I have seen. But 
it suffers from what James would call a certain thinness, 
that is, a lack of sufficient contact with actual experience. 
Philosophy, and all thinking, must be, in some sense ab- 
stract; a reasoned account of life can never be accom- 
panied by photographs of the thoughts. But philosophy, 
and particularly theory of value, has as sole function the 
interpretation and criticism of experience, and cannot 
swing in the air. If the questions of value theory could 
be answered, it would make a real difference in life ; some 
of the questions are: Is value objective or subjective 
merely? Is it essentially an experience of personality or 
not? What are the supreme values of life? On what 
basis ought we to decide that one value is more valuable 
than another? Are there different types of criteria for 
different kinds of value? Is there an essential unity in 
the whole life of value? Here ethical, logical, aesthetic. 
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metaphysical, epistemological and practical considerations 
meet. If personalists can do anything toward interpreting 
and clarifying the data of value, they will perform a real 
intellectual service. If any philosophical school ought to 
do this effectively, it is precisely the personalistic. The 
absolutists have worked conscientiously and brilliantly on 
these problems, but they stand gazing into heaven. The 
other-worldliness of the monistic absolutist, the ab- 
stractness of his concrete universal, the remoteness of his 
immanent truth are such as to forbid his philosophy hav- 
ing a message for any save the very elect who are called 
to be Hegelians. The efforts of realists in the field, — 
Mr. G. E. Moore, Perry, and Spaulding, for example — 
have led to such exceedingly diverse and contradictory 
results that one can scarcely hope for any characteristic 
realistic theory of value. On the other hand, recent per- 
sonalism justifies the belief that if a superstructure be 
erected on the foundations of personalistic theory it will 
prove to be as inwardly coherent as absolutism, while sur- 
passing both speculative philosophers and neo-realists in 
contacts with real experience. 

Let us now turn to the next general type of task await- 
ing personalists. It is what I have called practical con- 
struction. The use of such a term demands an explana- 
tion in this connection. It seems to imply that the long 
preceding discussion of systematic construction dealt with 
the purely theoretical and hence impractical ; whereas now 
we are to leave all system and theory behind in the pur- 
suit of the truly practical. This implication is not only 
not intended, but even seems to me to misrepresent the 
truth. I regard the distinction of the theoretical and prac- 
tical as one of the most misunderstood and misleading of 
abstractions. All life is activity, is practise; all reality is 
alive, everything flows, except the abiding self — ^and one 
of the most prominent traits of the abiding self is its activ- 
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ity ! All theory, if it be valid, is an account of this activity, 
and is itself an activity ; that is, theory is an activity that 
interprets activity. On the other hand, all practical life 
is, if it be not utterly blind empirisches Herumtappen, as 
Kant once said, an expression of theory, guided by theory, 
loyal to theory. The separation between theory and prac- 
tise is a distinction that thought makes in dealing with 
different aspects of a reality that is essentially one. There 
are good practise and bad practise, which embody good 
theory and bad theory. But all judgment of practise as 
good or bad is a matter of theory; there is no conflict 
between theory and practise in essence, but only a conflict 
among theories; what Perry calls the conflict of ideals. 
Some indeed do not accept this view of the case. Pro- 
fessor Durant Drake, chairman of the critical realists, said 
to me the other day that metaphysics and epistemology 
inhabit a realm utterly apart from life; that they are in- 
deed interesting intellectual exercises, but that they have 
no bearing on conduct. Far be it from me to deny that 
there is such abstract intellectual exercise possible; if 
doubted, this would be zur Geniige proved by the perform- 
ances of "logistic," with its universes of discourse that 
have nothing to do with our universe. Between Mr. 
Bertrand Russell's mathematics and our real world there 
is a great gulf fixed. These instances of pure theory 
would fill the man on the street, spoiling for a fight with 
theory, full of mingled delight and rage. But after all, 
the man on the street would be fighting a man of straw. 
True theoria is indeed an intellectual contemplation; but 
it is a contemplation of principles that relate to, explain, 
interpret and criticize our actual human life. All phil- 
osophy worth having is philosophy of life; is the search 
for the meaning of actual experiences taken as a whole. 
When then I talk about practical construction, I am 
really talking only about that part of theory that has its 
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application in some of the more obvious and visible phases 
of human life. I shall mention only three of these phases 
which ought to be of special interest to personalists, 
namely the social, the educational and the religious. 

The social problem is the great overwhelming problem 
of our time. Its urgency is pressed on us with every daily 
paper, with every purchase in a store, with every contact 
with our fellows. The utmost intellectual resources of 
humanity are being taxed, and will be taxed for a long 
time to come, in coping with the complex phenomena. To 
whom should we look for light in solving the problems? 
To the economists? Assuredly. To the labor leaders? 
It would be folly to neglect them. To the capitalists? 
To them too. To the sociologists and historians and politi- 
cal scientists? Yes, to all of these and to the specialists 
in every science. But all the wisdom of these wise men 
is folly if they leave neglected the question as to the mean- 
ing and worth of human life, and the goal for which men 
ought to strive. A true social philosophy must put ethics 
in the foreground manifestly, if it is to be true to the best 
in human nature. And a personalist, anyway, would add 
not ethics only, but metaphysics. For personalism, the 
whole problem of reality is a social problem; and every 
conflict in human relations involves our relations to that 
"great socius'' whom religion calls God. Our conception 
of what social relations ought to be must be affected both 
by our theory of value and by our metaphysics, and hence, 
manifestly, by our religion. 

Is this a partisan personalistic putting of the case? I 
think not. Two recent articles are proof to the contrary. 
Professor Armstrong's ripe historical scholarship has 
been devoted to an investigation of the relation between 
philosophical theory and theory of the state. His conclu- 
sion, contrary to his own initial belief, was that in general 
absolute idealists tend to a theory of absolutism in politi- 
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cal theory. The prejudice in favor of unity and system 
occurs in both spheres of thought. The empiricist, on the 
other hand (and he might have added, the personalist) 
tends to emphasizing the plurality of life, and so in politi- 
cal theory is more inclined to democracy. Mr. String- 
fellow has published a series of articles on The Philosophi- 
cal Background of Syndicalism which show, not that syn- 
dicalism had its rise from any philosophical theory, but at 
least that it is feeling for and demands a theory for its 
justification. 

No social movement can long survive among civilized 
men which does not produce a philosophy that satisfies at 
least its own members. Philosophy both causes and re- 
flects practical programs. Sometimes these programs are 
not carried out, as in Plato's case ; yet even Utopias inspire 
actual social changes. Is not the Kingdom of God itself 
a Utopia? But often a political theory or an economic 
theory growing out of epistemological and metaphysical 
as well as ethical reflection shapes the actual course of 
events far more than the actors in the events realized. 
Locke, Rousseau, and the French Revolution. Hegd 
and der Staat which was the Kingdom of God and sought 
to compel the other nations to come in. . . Hegel again 
and Marx and Engels. . . Marx and Tolstoi and Russia 
today. We should, indeed, beware of being ideologists; 
ideas alone do not cause great social and historical changes. 
But without the part played by philosophers, the course 
of history would have been radically different from what 
it has been. I am concerned at present only to remark 
that personalistic philosophy has in the present crisis a 
golden opportunity ; and that, in order to meet it, it should 
not abdicate but rather reassert its function as philosophy. 

Another practical matter to which I had referred is 
our educational problem. This is part of the general 
social problem, and I am inclined to think, the most im- 
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I)ortant part of it. Until there is general education, the 
masses cannot understand their own situation or seek in- 
telligently to improve it; and until there is a widespread 
and lofty moral and religious education, intelligence will 
be directed, as at present, to selfish and imworthy ends. 
It is evident that the great need of the hour is for an 
educational philosophy based on a sound theory of values 
and on an intelligent and vital religious life. Here again 
is an opportunity for personalists that is of the utmost 
importance. The shortage of teachers, of which so much 
complaint has rightly been made, and the poor quality of 
the actual teachers, of which less has been said but which 
is equally real, are both ultimately traceable to the lack 
of profound moral and religious idealism in the commu- 
nity. Again, let me say, we should not imagine that a 
philosophical system can solve the whole problem ; or that 
the correct theory of educational values will produce a 
race of uniformly good specimens of the genus homo : but 
granting all the fallacy of ideology once more, we may 
reassert the belief that a sound understanding of the 
meaning and values of life in the light of a personalistic 
philosophy would go farther than we dream toward 
revolutionizing society. 

The third practical matter is the religious. Every 
problem is infinite, that of religion most obviously so. 
Although we might be tempted to say that Bowne's work 
in Theism and in Christian fundamentals is pretty nearly 
definitive, reflection would guard us against such a con- 
clusion. The problem is too complex and many sided; too 
much new work is being done by the historians and psy- 
chologists; too many new conditions in life are arising 
and too many new infants are being bom annually to 
permit us to regard the discussion as closed. The adapt- 
ability of personalism for interpreting the Christian basis 
of civilization, of life, and of thought is too obvious to 
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need further amplification, in a discussion which is con- 
cerned only with pointing out tasks. 

In bringing this paper to a close, I feel that the need 
of self-criticism, auto-critique, should be emphasized. 
Whatever our philosophical interests or convictions, they 
are more apt to be fruitful and cogent if we frequently 
entertain the idea of the possibility of improving them. 
Conviction without dogmatism, or, if you please, dogmat- 
ism without a sense of personal infallibility is essential 
to philosophical development. While we should not always 
be pulling the plant up by the roots to see if it is growing ; 
and while certain fundamental points of view in the atti- 
tude of any thinker are likely to remain unchanged 
throughout his intellectual career; it is nevertheless true 
that an occasional re-examination of first principles as 
well as a polishing up of details is necessary to prevent- 
smug complacency and philosophical stagnation. It seems 
to me that one of the very important functions of a jour- 
nal like The Personalist is precisely that of the self- 
criticism of its own philosophical standpoint 



Current Thought 



Mr. Wells in the Toils of his Critics. 

A POPULAR magazine knowledge of history is seldom of such an 
order as to satisfy the experts.. Mr. Wells is learning this through the 
critics of his Outlines of the World's History. He replies to them 
in an article, History for Everybody, in the Yale Review for July 
in a characteristically Wellsian way, which is more emphatic than 
convincing. To the unprejudiced bystander it is a reminder of 
King Bomba's army which marched bravely forward making faces 
at the enemy, the one making the most terrible face being acclaimed 
victor. After all it is worth reading, if only for the Wellsian conceit. 

The Biologist Speaks of Death. 

In the June Atlantic appears an article by this title from the pen 
of Vernon Kellogg. We have the reiteration of scientific agnosticism 
regarding the soul. It is of course, a profound disappointment to 
have or to admit that there is anything in or about us that cannot 
be weighed in the scales or measured by the yardstick or giving no re- 
action in the test-tube. It is quite natural too for the scientific 
specialist to deny any reality to that which cannot be so tested. 
We do not quarrel with the agonsticism of science. What we de- 
plore is that after assuming the unknowability (from a scientific 
standpoint) of the soul he proceeds to place mother-love and ani- 
mal love, human sacrifice for a common good and bee sacrifice for 
the hive, the intelligence of the garden spider and the builder of 
Brooklyn Bridge on exactly the same moral and volitional plane. 
It is well for science to understand the limits of scientific demon- 
stration, it is better for it to recognize these same limits as ap- 
plied to scientific hypotheses. 

Can there be an Adequate Naturalism? 

This is the question which R. W. Sellars sets himself in The 
Afonist for April. He believes that it is possible to work out a natural- 
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ism which shall include man and account for consciousness. The 
essay forms the first chapter of a book soon to appear from the 
press of the Open Court Publishing Co., and which will be awaited 
with interest. 



American Theists. 

The Work of Theodore Parker, J. Lewis Diman, Elisha Mul- 
ford, Samuel Harris, John Fiske, and Charles Carroll Everett are 
passed under review by John Wright Buckham in the July number 
of the Harvard Theological Review, The interesting development 
of theistic thought in America and its relation to the widely preva- 
lent doctrine of evolution are clearly and concisely set forth. 



The Philosopher as a Gadfly. 

This is the novel suggestion as to the true role of the philosopher 
which John M. Mecklin makes in the July number of the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, He pleads for the philosopher who shall 
be the interpreter of our modern life. Who shall so catch the spirit 
of the age as to be able to interpret it to itself and to provide that 
social and moral leadership which it needs. 

"The Philosopher as Social Interpreter" was read at the late 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association. 



Agnosticism and Divine Personality. 

Is AGNOSTICISM the coming mode of thought? Does it represent 
the greatest breadth of culture, the height of intellectual achieve- 
ment? There are some that would thus believe. For such, imper- 
sonallsm in the world-ground has no terrors. All attribution of per- 
sonality to God seems to them a vain anthropomorphism. But to 
the Christian to be handed an impersonal God is instead of bread 
to receive a stone. In the May number of the Journal of Religion 
George Galloway of St. Mary's College, St. Andrews University, 
shows the reasonableness and necessary implications for human per- 
sonality of a belief in the personality of God. 



Notes and Discussions 



Dreams and Awaking. 

What is the real meaning of the power that a great mythology 
always has over the heart of men, even though employing the 
symbolism, fantastic and grotesque, of an ancient and long since 
out worn faith? Why, for example, has Michael Angelo's legend of 
the Creation on the roof of the Sistine Chapel at Rome inspired so 
many minds? Why should the sculptor, Rodin, have been impelled 
by his master's work, not to do something like it, but to do some- 
thing quite different; and why should men who are not artists at 
all have found therein an equal inspiration kindling in them an- 
other passion, and of an order far remote from the artist's, — ^the 
passion for thought. 

Is it because the disciple, like Rodin, is necessarily in some sort 
greater than the master, and has a key to the mind of that master 
that the latter himself never had? A mythology is like a dream, — 
nay, rather, — it is a dream, and the men of a later time, though 
they cannot dream so splendidly, may yet be the interpreters. 
Michael Angelo was as one of the giants begotten of the earth and 
bound in the chains of the earth darkness, a deep unconsciousness 
broken only by the awful imagery of his dream. It is as though 
he were striving to awake, yet ever in unacknowledged dread of 
falling back into a profounder sleep, like his own Adam, albeit 
awaking in response to the creative finger of God. Over the Cum- 
aean sybil, though prophetess of the coming of Christ, broods a 
like fear, as though the transitory glimpses of the soul should be- 
come narrower and darker, more and more fragmentary, and the 
perishable fragments be drifted away upon some cold, passionless 
wind into a still more vacant night, — a wind feeble and unguided, 
yet less feeble than the resistence of the dreaming soul,— 

Nee revocare situs aut jungere carmina curat 

There is perhaps only one other heroic achievement in the domain 
of the conflicts and victories of art that can compare in majesty 
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with Angelo's, — ^that of Beethoven. Born within sound of the waters 
of the river that of all rivers might have made glad the habitations 
of men, within sight of the soft vine-clad hills where the ancient 
civilizations of the South are not quite forgotten by the new, ger- 
minating life of the peoples of the North, he is in some sort greater 
than Angelo, being as it were the interpreter of his own dreams, 
and thereby showing forth the truth and significance of the old say- 
ing: "We are near waking when we dream that we dream." His 
struggle with the fear and the sadness of the unconscious is more 
successful; and there are times when his music, as in the Adagio in 
the Fourth Symphony, is like the soft morning dreams of child- 
hood, or of one who had securely achieved his rest,— dreams brightly 
toned as the colours of the dawn that bid them fade or into which 
they merge. 

For there is something in life that makes us continually renew the 
effort towards a more complete awaking. The splendours of che 
imagery that reigns over the unconscious dreaming of humanity 
fills us with awe. We are entranced with its beauty. Its mystery 
provokes us to wonder. And we think we fulfill ourselves and our 
hopes and desires as we strive to illumine the dream of life with 
bright symbols of life to come. But what is that life if it be not 
first of all an awakening? For among all the passions of men there 
is none more greatly human than the unassuaged longing. 

Of the night for the morrow; 

and nothing finds a deeper resonance in the human heart than the 

words that come to us from of old: "When I awake I shall be 

satisfied." t A>r -r 

J. M. Thorburn 

University of Cardiff. 



Flammarion on Death and Personality. 

In the sunset of his life the noted astronomer, Camille Flammar- 
ion, is giving forth to the world his final interpretation of the world 
scheme; and in a deliberate and systematic way. The first of three 
volumes dealing with death and its mystery has appear- 
ed; and its conclusion is comforting to Christian believers. It an- 
swers the question, Has the soul an existence of its own? with an 
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emphatic affirmative. It also regards the universe as inexplicable 
without a higher single will, a Deity who works for goodness and 
justice. While "the human personality is a party to active motives 
in the march of human events", it yet has not absolute free will; 
its free will is conditioned. Flammarion does not consider that our 
five or six earthly senses allow us to be dogmatic on the deeper issues 
of life. He is with Paul in believing that "here we see darkly" and the 
knowledge we gain is imperfect; we may look forward to greater en- 
lightenment in the life beyond. 



Guest: — ^A Poet of the Home. 

No RHYMSTER of to-day is so deservedly popular as Edgar A. Guest 
who for several lustrums has been identified with the Detroit Free 
Press. Born in old England, at Birmingham, he left that city of 
ironware — and of thinkers and poets, too— when still a boy. The 
family settled in Detroit, also a home of machinery and of literature. 
When his verses began to attract general attention, he set himself 
to print a volume of them in 1910, along with his printer brother 
Harry. This volume was called Home Rhymes, distinctly home- 
made rhymes, for they were published privately. Since 1916, how- 
ever, the firm of Reilly and Lee of Chicago have been his enthusias* 
tic publishers, and the public has welcomed from them first "A 
Heap o' Livin', and next The Path to Home, The latter con- 
tains what many consider his two finest lyrics: "His Dog" and "His 
Example". Another volume has just appeared, "When Day is Done", 
Golfers will enjoy his "Golf Luck," ending with the refraii\: — 

"When I win a hole by freaky stroke or lucky 
I never claim I played the stroke that way." 

Others, who sense in all he writes a subtle propriety oi thought, will 
enjoy the stanzas of "When We Understand the Plan"; ending. 

"I reckon in the years to come. 

When these poor lips of clay are dumb, 

And these poor hands have ceased to toil. 

Somewhere upon a fairer soil 

God shall to all of us make clear 

The purpose of our trials here." 

J. M. D. 



Along the Bookshelf 

LECTURES ON MODERN IDEALISM, By Josiah Royce. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1919. pp. xii. 266. 

FUGITIVE ESSAYS, By Josiah Royce, with an Introduction by 
Dr. J. Loewenberg. Harvard University Press Cambridge, 
1920. pp. 429. 

THE BEST OF MODERN IDEALISM 

The James Wesley Cooper Memorial Publication Fund through 
the Yale University Press is performing a real service to current 
thought in the publication of Josiah Royce's Baltimore lectures. 
Lectures on Modem Idealism will be welcomed not only because 
It gives a bit more of the priceless work of Royce but because it 
offers a clear and concise discussion of the principles involved in 
the Kantian and post-Kantian idealism. The student will here 
have defined that development of the Kantian philosophy in later 
idealism in which the histories of philosophy are too often obscurely 
technical. 

Royce rightly declares "the Kantian deduction of the categories" 
to be "the portal to the dwelling of modern philosophy." 

Kant's "transcendental Ego" is thus clearly set forth. 'The unity 
of the physical world is therefore conceived by us in terms of the 
unity of a sort of ideal or virtual self, the self of an ideal or possible 
human observer of whom we conceive that whatever fact we acknow- 
ledge to be real in the physical world is ipso facto viewed by this 
self. This ideal or virtual self is, for any one of us, myself, my 
larger unity of experience". "Hence, all natural facts, whatever they 
are, must be viewed by you as if an intelligence, virtually identical 
with your own, determined, not indeed their empirical details, but 
their general outlines in conformity with the laws of your intelli- 
gence, constructed them as if to exemplify your categories, drew 
them, so to speak, as a geometer draws lines, put into them that in- 
telligible structure which you now think into present facts. As we 
have already pointed out, this virtual intelligence, to whose cate- 
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gories whatever facts you are to regard as real, conform, is indeed 
not, for Kant, any concrete or absolute or divine intelligence at all, 
but is simply that presupposed virtual unity of consciousness in 
conformity with whose categories you have to think facts in order 
to conceive them real at all." 

Concerning Kant's doctrine of the self he writes: 

"The categories require a new deduction, which shall, if possible, 
connect them with time, with space, with one another, and with 
self, according to some single principle which shall determine how 
the self needs just these forms. The source of the very matter of 
sense itself must be brought, if possible into some relation with the 
nature of the self, and with the single principle just mentioned, in 
such a manner that it may become evident why the self needs, after 
all, to view its own realm of sense facts as an alien realm, even in 
order to win it over, through intelligent articulation, to some con- 
scious unity with the purpose of the reason. In other words, what- 
every principle is at the basis of self-consciousness must, if possible, 
be shown to be also the principle that lies at the basis of 
the sense world. Thus only could Kant's philosophy be rendered 
satisfactory to the very minds which took the warmest interest in 
its fashion of analyzing experience." 

Discussing the origin of the idealistic term, "absolute," Royce tells 
us that "one of the chief motives for substituting the term " ab- 
solute" for the term "self" as the name for the principle of philos- 
ophy, was interwoven with motives furnished by the social con- 
sciousness. 

Regarding the relation of the "absolute" to the traditional religious 
views he writes: 

**The religious views of the time meanwhile became altered; and 
instead of the God of traditional theology, and also instead of the 
world-contriving and utilitarian divine being of the earlier eighteenth 
century deism, one now sought for the Absolute — a being character- 
ized in that time by two principal attributes: first, that the Absolute 
was impersonal and thus relatively pantheistic in type; while, 
secondly, the self was nevertheless the best image and revelation, 
the true incarnation, of this Absolute. This paradox, that self was 
the center of the universe, while the Absolute was nevertheless im- 
personal, formed the crucial issue of the time." 

Though Royce did not draw the conclusion it is quite obvious that 
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in this same doctrine of selfhood were laid down the intellectual 
foundations which later flowered in Nietzsche's superman and that 
characteristic German spirit so much in evidence during the war. If 
the Absolute is impersonal and reaches incarnation only in man, ob- 
viously man is the most lordly thing in the universe, and we have 
the basis for vaunting intellectual pride and moral self-sufficiency. 
Man is his own God. 

The author passes from the discussion of Kant to Schelling^ 
Fichte and Hegel and closes with a chapter on the later problems 
of idealism and its present position. Of his own attitude he writes: 

**Truth meets needs ; truth is also true. Of these two propositions 
I conceive idealism to be constituted. If one attempts to define a 
world of merely relative truth, this world, as soon as you deHne it 
in its wholeness, becomes once more your absolute, your truth, that 
is true. In acknowledging truth we are indeed meeting, or en- 
deavoring to meet, a need which always expresses itself in finite 
form. But this need can never be satisfied by the acknowledgement 
of anything finite as the whole truth. For, as Hegel well insisted, 
the finite is as such self-contradictory, dialectical, burdened with 
irrationality. It passes away. Meanwhile it struggles with its own 
contradictions, and will not be content with acknowledging any- 
thing less than its own fulfilment in an Absolute Life which is also 
an absolute truth. That many are not conscious of this need, I 
agree. Most men have no great amount of consciousness with re- 
gard to anything. But that all are discontent with their finitude, i& 
a matter of common experience. I interpret this as implying, and as 
inevitably implying, that it is truth that every finite life actually 
finds its fulfilment in an Absolute Life, in which we live and move 
and have our being. I maintain, and have elsewhere at length 
argued, that to attempt to deny this Absolute Life, is simply to 
reaffirm it under some new form. Personally I am both a pragmat- 
ist and an absolutist, I believe each of these doctrines to involve the 
other, and therefore I regard them not only as reconcilable but as in 
truth reconciled." 

The book is well printed and is one without which the philos- 
ophical library cannot be considered complete. 

ROYCE TO HAVE NO BIOGRAPHY 

Josiah Royce is not to have a biography. This we are told in the 
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introduction to Fugitive Essays, by the editor Dr. J. Loewenberg. 
Thus, the bringing together of many essays which had been pub- 
lished in now inaccessible periodicals, with a few more that had 
not been printed, forms a real service for those who love the spirit 
and appreciate the work of Royce. 

The book while of great general interest will have a special sig- 
nificance for Californians because most of the work pertains to his 
early period and pictures the reactions of his California days. The 
editor has given it a great introduction of surpassing value by in- 
dicating the development of Royce's thought in these early days and 
its relation to his maturer work. In the absence of a biography 
this work will be of the utmost value to the student of Royce and 
of American idealism. 

The book has therefore a double significance, for, to the ever 
delightful essays of the master by which it is now possible to com- 
plete the Royciana of our shelves, is added the discriminating and 
sympathetic interpretation of Loewenberg. The book is invaluable. 



A New Historian of Philosophy 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY, By Guido de Ruggiero, Translated by 
A. Howard Hannay, and R. G. Collingwood. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1921. pp. 402. 

Modern Philosophy by Ruggiero is not the conventional type of 
history of philosophy for it is throughout vibrant with the living 
thought of the author. By some it will be criticized just because it 
is lacking in that staleness of indifference to philosophical issues 
which is sometimes mistaken for breadth. While it is well that we 
have histories written from the non-partisan standpoint yet there is 
need also for the other type which criticizes as it details the facts. 
One of the great points of failure in much philosophical teaching 
is the absence of individual point of view which alone can give the 
student a touchstone, a point of judgment which will save him from 
confusion. Better a one-sided enthusiasm for some outlook than 
a many-sided indifference to all. Ruggiero is free from this modem 
fault. He believes in idealism with intensity and has written some- 
thing of this intensity and conviaion into his work. The book is 
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of great value as a critique of modern philosophy from the ideal- 
istic standpoint. Moreover it is most interestingly written and most 
worthily translated, so that it is unusually readable. While the re- 
viewer does not agree with many of its positions he gladly confesses 
to its charm and value. 

Personalists will be interested in the estimate of Lotze which he 
sets forth. While they will probably feel the severity of Ruggiero's 
criticism and may charge him with lack of appreciation and com- 
prehension of Lotze's system, it should be admitted that there is 
considerable point to the criticism. 

''In his uncertain and contradictory compromise between natural- 
ism and idealism, and in the general insecurity of his position, Lotze 
represents a new transitional period. It is no longer a case of thought 
being turned into nature, but of naturalism beginning to feel its own 
inadequacy and and desiring to negate itself and be transformed 
anew into thought. This negation, however, was rather an expres- 
sion of Lotze's moral convictions than an integral part of his phil- 
osophy. His thought was still divided between the contradictory 
claims of idealism and naturalism, which were not really mediated 
and were therefore continually at conflict. He figured knowledge 
and reality as set over against one another, and their unity as falling 

outside them in the personality of the philosopher 

We cannot,' he said, 'look on indifferently 

when we see cognition undermine the foundations of faith'; and in 
conformity with this fundamental principle he maintained from the 
beginning that while the task of observing the mechanical order 
of the universe was unlimited in its scope, it was at the same time 
of absolute secondary importance.* This new criterion of importance 
or value is the clue to Lotze's whole philosophical attitude. It im- 
plies that between the two worlds of nature and of spirit, of knowing 
and of reality, there must be some mediation, and that beyond the 
dualism there must exist a profounder unity, once thought, while 
yet confined within its subjectivity, is allowed to penetrate with its 
judgments of value and its demands this world of nature which is 
apparently alien to it. But the mediation itself is a mere demand: 
it is the immediate and unreflective apprehension of a moral unity 
in the world lying beyond the terms requiring unification. Lotze is 
in fact twice a dogmatist: first in accepting the unreflective dual- 

•H. Lotze, Microcosmus, preface, English tr., p. xi. 
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ism of nature and spirit, and again in postulating their ultimate uni- 
fication." 

Which is of course all true enough if one firmly believes that some 
type of monism is the only solution of the problems of philosophy. 
One might recognize the brilliancy of the criticism and understand 
the weakness of Lotze's positon and still feel that the criticism is 
lacking in depth. But the criticism of earnest men is what is needed 
at present in the field of philosophy. 

Is the chief lack of our age^ the lack of the historical conscious- 
ness? This is the question which the author of Modern Philosophy 
profoundly raises. And we believe he is correct in his questioning. 
If one were to be asked to characterize modern philosophy it might 
safely be affirmed that its foremost characteristic is its unconscious- 
ness of having any roots in history. The age is self-contained, 
heady with the sense of its own discoveries, its own capabilities, its 
own greatness. It does not expose its attainments to the criticism 
of history and therefore fails of wisdom. But why should we dis- 
cuss further. It is well to buy and read the book for one's self. 



The Present Confusion Concerning Immortality 

COLLECTED FRUITS OF OCCULT TEACHING, By A. P. 
SiNNETT, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. pp. 307. 

SPIRITUALISM, Its Present-Day Meaning, a Symposium edited 
by Huntley Carter. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. 
pp. 287. 

THE NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY, or the Significance of 
Psychic Research. By John Herman Randall. Macmillan, 
New York, 1921. pp. vii & 174. 

IMMORTALITY, A Study of Belief, and earlier addresses. By 
William Newton Clarke. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1920. pp xin & 132. 

theosophy and spiritualism 

Every modern teacher of truth should maintain a certain know- 
ledge of and connection with the various cults that are distracting 
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the thinking of our times. As a study in the various subtleties and 
inconsistencies of such thinking we recommend the perusal of Sin- 
nett's Collected Fruits of Occult Teaching, The average man of 
scholarly habit will be astounded at the ease of perfectly unfounded 
assumption. The author loses himself in the intricacies of his en- 
thusiasm for language. If then one detects the meaninglessness of 
the whole procedure he must be prepared to be written down as an 
ignoramus. There is a capacity at claiming for occultism all dis- 
coveries, and all creation in science, art, or literature from the pre- 
tended prophecy of radium to the poetry of Tennyson. It seems 
strange that prophecy so important as that of radium shouldn't have 
led immediately to the scientific discovery. One is at loss to know 
the value of prophecy which is known not even by the prophet 
until after the event. The writer seems to believe that the vast 
literature of spiritualism is the best proof of the reality of ghostly 
manifestation rather than any common-to-all character by which 
we are compelled to test appearances in the actual exigences of life, 
and adds a long list of his own works as the complete evidence. 
The clairvoyant is exalted as being of superior powers but there is 
failure to show whether this power has any. ethical significance or 
is due to a mere moral flabbiness, a lack of fibre and will-power 
which makes her the prey of every passing suggestion. There is 
the usual ignorant criticism of the Christian Church, which assumes 
that the institution which has never before been so widely influential 
nor so efficient in its service to humanity in all its history is in an 
alarming state of decline. This criticism springs simply from ignor- 
ance of the facts and the habit of believing and asserting that 
which is most comformable to its own prejudices in a way which is 
quite characteristic of this type of belief, and which vitiates practi- 
cally all of its conclusions. 

THE PRO AND CON OF SPIRITUALISM 

Spiritualism, its Present Day Meaning, is valuable as giving the 
present day reactions to spiritualism on the part of a group widely 
various, credally, intellectually, and racially. The editor and pro- 
ponent of the questionaire is apparently favorable to spiritualism 
and makes the common error of mistaking spiritism for spiritualism. 
He attributes the halting vocabulary of spiritism to the fact that as 
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yet it has not found its proper dialect. Is this confusion due rather to 
the attempt to ride two horses? It seems to us that spiritism is 
untrue to its own superstitious past from which it wishes to be freed 
while it makes claims at the same time to be both scientific and 
religious. As a matter of fact it is unable in this connection to use 
either the terms of religion or science with intelligence. They do 
not fit its supposed phenomena. There seems to be a real connection 
between this condition of things and the fact set forth by the article 
of G. R. S. Mead in which he points out that "psychical capacity is 
notoriously unaccompanied with intellectual ability". 

Though much of the book is given to the defense of spiritism and 
that as ably stated as in any treatise we have known, the opponents 
of the theory are allowed their say. One of the best of these and 
one which to our minds is the most unanswerable is that of Evelyn 
Underbill who writes: 

"From the point of view of a student of spiritual literature, one 
of the most remarkable and distressing characteristics of "Spirit- 
ualism" is the thoroughly unspiritual tone of its revelations. It fails 
to respond to the higher cravings of the soul, and never approaches 
the nobility and beauty of that conception of Eternal Life which has 
been developed by the mystics. To any one familiar with the 
Christian idea of the "beatific vision" of reality as the substance of 
our immortal life, even the least 'vulgar description of the future 
world which Spiritualism has to offer must seem like a bad dream". 

THE SPIRITISM OF MAETERLINCK, JAMES, LODGE, AND HYSLOP 

In The New Light on Immortality by John Herman Randall, 
we have interesting brief statements of the relative standpoints of 
prominent members of the Society for Psychical Reasearch. The 
author adds to this his own estimate of the present status and value 
of spiritism. 

Discussing Lodge's speculation with regard to "Ether" and the 
failure of the average scientist to accept it, the author apparently 
overlooks the fact that Sir Oliver's ether fails as spirit because it is 
evidently conceived as a form of matter, and fails to satisfy the 
scientist because it is pure hypothesis not subject to scientific tests. 
One cannot see what otherwise a self-respecting scientist could do 
than to reject the conclusion. He thus discusses the undesirability 
of mediumship: 
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"A real 'medium' is one who, for the time being, is under the 
control of some other force than his or her own conscious will. It 
may be a psychic force or it may be a spiritual intelligence, some- 
times it even may be something of both. But the essential thing is 
that the medium has surrendered conscious self-control, in order to 
become a 'medium'. Few people realize what this involves. The 
fundamental, inalienable right of every being is to preserve his own 
will inviolate; it is his fundamental duty as well. Any weakening 
of one's self-conscious powers of volition, any surrender of one's self- 
control to any other personal or impersonal forces, even for the time 
being, always tends toward the weakening and deterioration of one's 
own mental life and moral character." 

"The essential thing to realize is that the surrender of one's self- 
control, under any conditions, to another person or force, whether 
good or bad, is always a most undesirable thing to do — ^it is nothing 
less than a crime against oneself. Everywhere else in life we hold 
the ideal of mental self-poise and self-control to be the very highest 
attainable, then why should it be surrendered in the quest of truth 
or a higher spiritual development?" 

This one admission would in our estimation vitiate all that might 
be named on the other side as a desirable result from the pursuit 
of the cult. 

The chief criticism of the book lies in the lack of originality; 
the tendency to wild generalization and the absence of any apparent 
power of criticism. One quotation illustrates. He describes our 
age as one "that holds human life so cheap, as to regard millions of 
individuals as mere things, treat them like commodities, drive them 
like machines, and send them in vast armies to become food for 
cannon, an age that has so little reverence even for its loftiest souls, 
its 'pure idealists,' as to shut them up in prison for months and even 
years, when their only crime has been this refusal to violate the voice 
of conscience sounding in the depths of their own souls — ^'of whom 
the world was not worthy." Here again we have the complete lack 
of historic perspective, the vain assumption that the golden age lies 
in the past or in the remote future, the failure to apprize or credit 
those movements which are as present now as ever which are mak- 
ing toward progress in humanity and religion. The crux of the 
author's distress lies in his misunderstanding of the place of faith in 
life. He seems to think the important thing is the scientific demon- 
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stration of what is scientifically undemonstrable and is received only 
by faith. To walk by faith does not satisfy the materialistic heart. 
It is still a stumbling block and foolishness, but it is the open door- 
way to spirituality and immortality. 

THE HIGHER EVmENCE FOR IMMORTALITY 

From so much of inchoate thinking we turn with relief to the essay 
which gives title to the posthumus volume of William Newton Clarke 
Immortality, a Study of Belief. He does not rule out as useless, 
the work of Psychical Research nor any other evidences. He calls 
attention rather to the value of such evidences as compared to a be- 
lief which takes hold upon the profounder values of life. 

"But what shall we think of the quality, the value, the power, of 
evidence of another life obtained in such a way [by psychic research] ? 
What nature and efficiency will belong to a belief in immortality 
thus certified to the senses, and to the mind through the senses? 
I am sure we must say that the belief in another life to which 
such evidence gave rise might naturally be a very clear and positive 
one. It would rank with other beliefs that are substantiated by 
tangible evidence. It would resemble our beliefs about the most 
earthly matters. It would have similar standing with my present 
belief in the reality of the city of Peking, which I have never seen, 
but to which a friend of mine has gone, from whom I receive an oc- 
casional letter. In such proof there is nothing spiritual. I would 
not call it materialistic but it is external, ministered through the 
senses, and weighed only in the scales of the intellect. Such a belief 
would not be among those that are born of the soul: it would not 
have sprung up in response to the soul's own nature or needs or 
aspirations. Some beliefs grow up out of an inward necessity, but 
this would be nothing more than external product. Plainly to a 
belief thus originated the strongest constraining power cannot be- 
long. It may be clear-cut and definite, and it may be convincing 
in a high degree; but we cannot feel that it could be in an equal 
degree inspiring." 

These deeper meanings he expresses thus: "The present question 
is not. Where does your belief in immortality come from? or, How 
do you defend it? but, Of what sort is it? How does immortality 
appeal to you, and what does it mean to you? How does it take 
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hold of you? What is it to your soul? This is the question that goes 
deepest, so far as personal belief is concerned. Immortality may 
offer itself to you as something that must be true if all higher things 
are true. Better than that, you may feel that immortality must be 
true since all highest things are true. The second of all great re- 
alities it may be to you, God the first and immortality the next — and 
it may appeal to you and be real to you in something like due pro- 
portion to this its high position 

I have spoken of the cries which are instinctive reasonings, 

whereby humanity claims its immortal portion. Here they spring up 
in power. Immortality may dawn upon you as the great necessity: 
it must be real if the present life is to be a life indeed — not only 
that its mysteries may be cleared up and its inequalities corrected 
but because present life itself is too great to be its own all. You may 
seem to see all best significances and highest hopes sinking into 
nothingness if this their true glory be withdrawn. You may be 
thinking of persons, perhaps unspeakably dear to you, whose ex- 
tinction would seem to be as criminal as it is incredible. Or you 
may think of humanity in general, composed of persons in whom 
alone its unimaginable wealth of power and possibility can come 
to fulfilment; and it may be borne in upon you, not as a logical 
conclusion but as a wave of sympathetic conviction and aspiration, 
that to this personal greatness immortality alone corresponds. You 
may feel yourself struggling along with the struggle of the univer- 
sal spirit out toward larger scope. . In such manner the. fitness of 
the immortal life may overshadow you, and its reality as a spirit- 
ual necessity may so impress you that you become as sure of the 
future as you are of the present." 

The profounder student of the problem of immortality will find 
something wanting in the other studies which this book supplies. 

KOSTES PALAMAS: Life Immovable, First Part, Translated by 
Aristides E. PHOUTRroEs. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Translator. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 

The Greek author whose masterpieces are presented in this at- 
tractive volume is hailed as a World-Poet in the glowing introduct- 
ion. In his strict adherence to the thought, the translator has 
thought it best not to reproduce the rhymes of the original; for in 
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this modern adjunct of poetry Greek verse of to-day differs from 
the classical type. The poet is a man of the people, one of the 
demotikists, nicknamed Mallioroi or "hairy ones", who were thought 
to be national traitors, propagandists who sought to crush the as- 
pirations of the Greek people by showing that their language is 
not the ancient Greek language and that they are not the heirs of 
Ancient Greece. 

The poet is evidently not in sympathy with many of the ideals 
that we hold dear, and his political touch is oddly uncertain. Here 
are two significant stanzas from his lyric 'The Poet;" note the use 
of the word "thrice-holy" in the particular connection:— 

"0 Celtic oak-trees and Galatian-born 
White lilies in lyric Paris blossoming, 
With Hugo and with thee, Lamartine, 
Revels and wings! 

Dante and Nietzsche, Ibsen, Shakespere, all. 
Poured wine for me with their thrice-holy hands 
Into thy gleaming cup of gold and bade 
Me rise on high." 

Juxtaposition of this kind in her favorite bard may explain the 
strange element of instability in the Greek nation to-day. 

James Main Dixon 



Books Received 



Body and Mind, a History and a Defense of Animism, by 
William McDougall, F.R.S., Professor of Psychology in Har- 
vard University. Pp. XIX and 384. The Macmillan Company 
New York. 

Modem Philosophy, by Guido de Ruggiero, translated by A. 
Howard Hannay, B.A., and R. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford. Pp. 402. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The I. W. W., A Study of American Syndicalism, by Paul 
Frederick Brissenden, Ph.D., Assistant in Economics, University 
of California and University Fellow at Columbia, Special Agent 
of the United States Department of Labor. Pp. 438. Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York. 

The Ways of Life, A Study in Ethics, by Stephen Ward. 
Pp. 126. Oxford University Press, New York. 

A New Way to Solve Old Problems, by Frank E. Duddy, Asst. 
Pastor and Director of Religious Education in First Congrega- 
tional Church, Toledo, Ohio. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 1921. Pp. X, 50. 

Human Traits and their Social Significance, by Irwin Edman, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy, Columbia University. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago., The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. Pp. XI, 467. 

College Life, its Conditions and Problems, Arranged by 
Maurice Garland Fulton, Asst. Professor of English in Indiana 
University. The Macmillan Co., New York. PpXXII, 524. 

Our Social Heritage, by Graham Wallas, Yale University 
Press, New Haven. Pp. 307. 

Manual of Modem Scots, by William Grant, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
and James Main Dixon, Litt. Hum. D. At the University Press, 
Cambridge, 1921. Pp. XXII, 500. 

An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, on the 
Basis of recently discovered texts, by Albert T. Clay, PJi.D., 
LL.D., Litt. D., and Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LLD. Yale 
University Press, London, 1920. Pp. 106. 

Mind and Work, the Psychological Factors in Industry and 
Commerce, by Charles S. Myers, Director of Psychological 
Laboratory, Cambridge University. G. P. Putman and Sons, 
New York. 1921. Pp. 175. 

The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of The Personalist. 
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